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“DER ABEND IST DER BESTE.” 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 





THE morning hours are joyful fair, 
With call of bird and scent of dew ; 
And blent with shining gold and blue 

And glad the summer noontides are ; 

The slow sun lingering seeks the west 
As loth to leave and grieve so soon 
The long and fragrant afternoon ; 

But still the evening is the best. 


Day may be full as day may be, 
Her hands all heaped with gifts, her eyes 
Alight with joyful prophecies ; 
But still we turn where, wistfully, 
The veiléd evening, dimly tall, 
Stands in the shadow without speech 
And holds ber one gift out to each— 
Her gift of rest, the gift of all. 


Ab! sweetly falls the sunset glow 
On silver hairs, all peaceful bent 
To catch the last rays, and content 

To watch the twilight softly grow ; 

Content to face the night and Leep 
The peaceful vigil of the eve, 

And like a little child to breathe 

A “* Now I lay me down to sleep.” 


Ah! close of life! Ah! close of day! 
Which thinks of morn without regret; 
Which thinks of busy noon, and yet 

Grieves not to put its toils away ; 

Which, calmed with thoughts of coming rest, 
Watches the sweet, still evening fade, 
Counting its hours all unafraid— 

Surely, the evening is the best. 

Newport, R. I. 





WENDELL PHILLIPS AT CAM- 
BRIDGE. 


BY JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D. 





ListEntneG to Wendell Phillips, at Cam- 
bridge, and seeing him at last among 
his literary peers, and returned for one 
day to stand in the halls of Harvard, I 
thought the event so historic as to be worth 
some reflections. I compared it with 
another historical Phi Beta Kappa oration, 
given in the same place, forty-four years 
ago. I was present at the delivery of the 
oration in 1837, by Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
He had then just entered on the career 
which has since been so brilliant and so tri- 
umphant; but at that time he was an uo- 
popular and suspected man in the literary 
circles of Boston. His philosophy was 
Transcendentalism, and Trauscendentalism 
had a dark and ominous sound to the ears 
of Boston people. It was supposed to be 
some mysterious infidelity, dangerous to 
‘the order of the state. At all events, it 
meant rebellion to the established ways of 
thought and speech. Mr. Emerson’s Jan- 
guage was dark and mysterious. He did 
not use the old commonplaces of New En- 
gland rhetoric. His style was plainly not 
Addisonian. Many eminent persons tri- 
umphantly declared his sayings wholly un- 
intelligible. One mot, very current at that 
period, was attributed to a very learned 
lawyer of the Suffolk bar, who, having been 
seep at one of Mr. Emerson’s lectures and 
asked if he understood him, replied: ‘‘ No, 
Ido not; but my daughters do.” But Mr. 


Emerson had a very earnest body of ad- 
mirers, who, like Mr. Mason’s daughters, 
thought that they understood him. 

were those who loved and did not fear his 
originality of thought and expression. 
They loved to be taken away from the end- 





less repetition of the school of John Locke, 
and to catch some fresh breezes from a 
higher mountain load of thought. Mr. Em 

erson fed their souls with bread which 
seemed to have come down from Heaven. 
He, agaio, introduced immediate vision of 
truth and reality. He opened the way into 
untrodden domains of spiritual thought. 
Those who had listened with joy to Chan- 
ning, who had been made glad by Words- 
worth and Coleridge, came to hear Emerson 
whenever he spoke. You always saw 
nearly the same audience at his lectures— 
the same men and women. 

Thus it came to pass that, when it was 
known that Emerson was to give the Phi 
Betta Kappa oration, the old church in 
Cambridge contained two wholly distinct 
bodies of hearers. On the platform, on 
either side of the speaker, sat the dignita- 
ries, the old leaders of opinion, who were 
there because that was their place. These 
were the men of eminent gravity, of marked 
influence—governors and ex-governors, 
judges and magistrates, the Boston minis- 
ters, members of Congress, professors, and 
physicians. To them what Mr. Emerson 
said on that day was plainly distasteful. 
They held down their heads and looked 
mortified, as people look who are hearing 


things they don’t like. Meantime, the other . 


audience in front, consisting of Emerson’s 
friends and admirers, listened with very 
different feelings to the charmed speech of 
this admirable thinker. They leaned for- 
ward, their eyes full of animation, their 
features radiant with delight. They ap- 
plauded with rapture, while the platform 
remained silent and unmoved. It was very 
curious and very amusing to see brought 
together in one place the representatives of 
the past and of the future. It marked a 
turningepoint in the movement of thought. 
Something like this, but different from it, 
was the scene of last Thursday. 

When I knew that Wendell Phillips was 
to give the Phi Beta Kappa oration at Cam- 
bridge, I was very curious to know what 
course he would take. I said: ‘‘ He has 
two opportunities, neither of which he has 
ever had before. He has always spoken to 
the people. Now he is invited to address 
scholars. He has an opportunity to deliver 
a grand academic discourse, ahd to show 
that, when he chooses to do it, he can he 
the peer of Everett or Sumner on their own 
platform of high culture. He can leave 
bebind personalities, forget for the hour 
his hatreds and enmities, and meet all his 
old opponents peacefully, in the still air of 
delightful studies. This is an opportunity 
he has never had before and probably wil 
never have again.” 

But there is another and different oppor- 
tunity now offered him. Now, for the first 
and only time, he will have face to face be- 
fore him the representatives of that Cam- 
bridge culture which has had little sympa- 
thy with his past labors. He can tell them 
how backward they were in the old anti- 
slavery contest and how reluctant to take 
part in any later reforms. If he has been 
bitter before, he can be ten times as bit- 
ter now. He can make this the day of 
judgment for the sins of half ‘a century. 
This opportunity also is unique. It will 
never come again. Can he resist this tempt- 
ation or not? 

It never occurred to me that he would 
accept and use both opportunities; but he 
did so. Hégave an oration of great pow- 
er and beauty, full of strong thoughts and 
happy illustrations, not unworthy of any 








It was nearly though not wholly free from 
personalities; but it was also one long re 
buke for the recreant scholarship of Cam- 
bridge. It arraigned and condemned all 
scholarship as esséntially timid, selfish, and 
unheroic. It gave a list of the leading re- 
forms of the last forty years, in none of 
which Cambridge scholarship bad taken 
any share—anti-slavery, woman’s rights, 
the wrongs of Ireland, reform in -ctiminal 
legislation—and wound up the catalogue by 
denouncing as disgusting cant all condemn- 
ation of Russian Nihilism and its methods. 
He admitted that, ina land where speech 
and the press are free, recourse to assas- 
sination is criminal; but defended ‘‘ dyn- 
amite and the dagger” as the only methods 
of reform open in Russia. 

Thus the theme which he elaborated 
for scholars was the essential cowardice of 
scholarship. 

The courage of the oration and its 
honesty were both apparent. I think that 
it was not without an effort that Phillips 
brought these charges. I have no doubt it 
was done as aduty. He wished to be faith- 
ful there, as elsewhere, to his real convic- 
tions; notto waste his time on any mere 
subject of idle literature, but to talk only 
of what seemed to him of chief impor- 
tanee, whether men would hear or whether 
they would forbear. From this point of 
view his position was dignified and honor- 
able. 

But the temper of the audience was finer 
still. There were no two audiences pres- 
ent, as in the case of Emerson. The whole 
body of hearers was one in respect and 
good-will, They honored Phillips for his 
long services in the cause of freedom and 


took evéry occasion to applaud his own 


sentiments and career. They listened in 
silence tb his paradoxes, his denunciations 
of scholarship, his defense of Nihilism. 
Their disapproval of many of his opinions 
was marked and apparent. It was evident 
that they approved of the man and disap- 
proved of most of his opinions. ‘There was 
one striking incident when Phillips (quot- 
ing the words of Garrison) described the 
man who would not équivocate, would not 
retreat an inch, and, at last, would be heard. 
Phillips was thinking of Garrison; but the 
audience applied it to himself. They re- 
ceived the sentence with repeated thunders 
of applause. This touched him deeply, 
and when he spoke again there were (as the 
French say) ‘‘tears in his voice.” The 
body of hearers, in their silent condemna- 
tion and their hearty sympathy, seemed to 
me larger and more just to the orator than 
the orator was to them. 

For, after all, it was a one-sided argu- 
ment. Scholarship may be very conserv- 
ative; but it is no more so than commerce, 
labor, wealth, journalism, Every working 
element in society sticks to its own prin- 
ciples and is not easily diverted into new 
channels. 

It seemed to me that Phillips was unjust 
to Cambridge scholarship in remembering 
only its lapses and forgetting its examples 
of courage. He remembered Everett and 
forgot Sumner. He condemned John Pier- 
pont for one action, and says nothing of his 
long career of courageous, self-sacrificing 
devotion to reform. Though he quoted 
Lowell, he did not mention him as an ex- 
ception to his censure. He forgot to re- 
member the combined scholarship and 
courage of Theodore Parker, equally emi- 
nent es a reformer and es s man of 





learning. When we recollect that Cam 
bridge bas given to the work of reform 
such scholars as Channing, Emerson, 
Horace Mann, Theodore Parker, Charles 
Sumner, Samuel J. May, James Russell 
Lowell, Jobn Gorham Palfrey, John 
Quincy Adams, Josiah Quincy, we see that 
there is another side to the question. 

Wendell Phillips had a great opportunity 
and used it well. Noone sympathized with 
the extravagancics of his statements. It 
was unfortunate that he should have de- 
fended assassinations in Russia by the argu- 
ment of necessity—*‘ necessity, the tyrant’s 
plea”—an argument which every dssassin 
ean use, from his own point of view, with 
equal force. If it seems necessary to the 
Nihilists to assassinate the emperor, because 
they have no other method, so it seemed 
necessary to Wilkes Booth to assassinate 
Lincoln, as the only way left to do any- 
thing for the Lost Cause. And even the 
lunatic Guiteau uses the same argument and 
claims that his murderous act was done 
from ‘‘ a political necessity.” 

But, after all abatements, this Phi Beta 
Kappa oration will be remembered as a 
great effort of intellectual and moral power. 
Its delivery and the way it was received 
constitute an important event in the history 
of American thought, 

Bostor, Mass. 
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THE GOVERNOR AT NANTUCKET. 








BY THE HON, JOSIAH QUINCY. 


Yr Governor Long, of Massachusetts, 
should visit Nantucket some Summer day 
(as he is very likely to do), the circumstance 
would create no special stir in a communi- 
ty where life is even now a little monoto- 
nous, He might leave Boston in the morn- 
ing, pass a few hours on the island, and re- 
turn to a late dinner. The inhabitants 
would pursue their usual vocations, totally 
unaware that anything remarkable had 
taken place. It was far otherwise in the 
Autumn of 1825, when Governor Lincoln 
made his memorable visit to their island. 
No governor of Massachusetts had ever 
trodden the shores of Nantucket, and the 
impression of the executive boot upon its 
sands excited that same. sort of interest as 
the print of an unclad foot awakened in the 
breast of De Foe’s immortal islander. 

Surely, it was time for a well-disposed 
governor to brave the fatigues and perils of 
the journey, in order to show himself in 
one of the most prosperous counties under 
his sway; for at that time the island con- 
tained eight thousand inhabitants and did 
a greater amount of business in respect to 
its population than any county in the state, 
with the single exception of Suffolk. And 
so Governor Lincoln resolved to break the 
spell which had held the long line of his 
predecessors from their thriving province; 
and, accordingly, his aids de camp, John 
Brazer Davis and myself, were commanded 
to hold ourselves in readiness to accompany 
the expedition. We were ordered to appear 
without uniforms, an unheard of omission 
when in attendance upon the commander- 
in-chief; but Lincoln saw that any military 
reception or civil parade could not be ex- 
pected in a community in which the 
Quakers or Friends were the predominating 
power, and that, with their well-known 
views respecting the legitimacy of war, an 
exhibition of the trappings even of holiday 
colonels would be out of taste. I feel suns 
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that our good chief must have come to 
these conclusions with some reluctance, 
Personally be would have liked the entry 
upon horseback and in full uniform that 
was then customary for a governor. He 
rode well, and carried off the epaulets, gold 
Jace, and plume with easy dignity, as the 
decent proprieties of his position. And this 
excellent Democrat lived to see a successor 
from the opposing party ‘who declined to 
Sonor public occasions with the modest 
decoration of ashirt-collar. The tendency to 
cut away all graceful fringes and ornaments 
from our rulers is too strong to be resisted; 
but I doubt whether official position has 
gained in purity by discarding all its inno- 
cent symbolism. 

On Tuesday, September 5th, at eleven 
o’clock in the forenoon, the Governor en 
tered the Plymouth stage, and, with Heze- 
kiah Barnard, treasurer of the common- 
wealth, and Aaron Hill, postmaster of 
Boston, Occupied the back seat, which, as 
the place of honor, had been reserved for 
these dignitaries. The middle and front 
seats were then filled by Miss Abby Hedge, 
three young ladies whose names I have not 
preserved, Colonel Davis, and myself. A 
merry six-hours’ ride we had of it—we 
young people, at least. My journal tells 
how bright and lively was Miss Hedge, 
who was quite a match for a couple of 
colonels in readiness of apprehension, and 
who, when the fire of fun and repartee 
began to siacken, produced just the stim- 
ulant required in the form of a package of 
peppermints. This animated young lady 
afterward married a gentleman quite equal 
to herself in humor and good social qual- 
ities The name of Charles H. Warren 
(better known as Judge Warren) could 
never be mentioned by his cotemporaries 
without a smile of obligation. It has been 
my fortune to preside at several public 
dinners—indeed, I counted up some thirty 
of them the other day; and, of all men, 
it becomes me to express a sense of the 
value of his contributions to the gen- 
eral mirth. ‘‘Is Judge Warren to be at 
your dinner?” was my first question 
to the committees who came to offer 
me the head of the table. “If he is 
to be there, and will consent to be called 
upon, why then I, or any other King Log, 
will do for apresident.” And quite as im- 
portant was the presence of Mrs. Warren 
(that was to be)to the enjoyment of the 
bevy of careless travelers who sat face to 
face upon the front seats of that Plymouth 
coach. What cared we forthe grave dis- 
cussions of the governor, treasurer, and 
postmaster, who were running the state 
just behind us? How soon would it be 
possible to complete a canal from Boston 
Harbor to the Connecticut River? Would 
or would not the commissioners report that 
the scheme was practicable? What then 
of the project of uniting Lakes Champlain 
and Memphremagog with our central 
stream, and so whitening Massachusetts 
Bay with the sails which this magnificent 
opening of the back country would neces- 
sitate? These and cther questions quite 
as momentous were thoroughly discussed 
upon the back seat, and the reader might 
have heard all about them if .the future 
Mrs. Warren and her fair companions had 
only taken passage by some other coach. 
In that case it is pretty certain that one of 
the colonels would have pulled out his 
note-book and appropriated some of the 
wisdom which his superiors were dispens- 
ing with such liberality, 

We had a public reception at Plymouth, 
fora governor wasin those days an unusu- 
al guest even in places within six hours’ 
staging of the capital. The principal citi- 
zens assembled about our party, and per- 
formed the ceremony of handshaking in 
behalf of the less honorable multitude who 
had not yet learned to demand their full 
rights in this particular. I have heard 
some of our more recent public men con- 
fess that submission to the tactual privi- 
leges of their equal democrats was the 
bitterest trial of official position, one of 
them informing me that he was accustomed 
to devote a day to groaning with poulticed 
hand and bandaged arm after receiving 
the honors of a reception. Fortunately, 
the mild flavor of aristocracy still surround- 
ing a governor saved Lincoln from this 
infliction. Fortunately, I say, for His Ex- 
cellency had no time for poulticing, but 








was compelled to rise at half past three the 
morning after the limited handshaking of 
the reception, in order to undego the more 
general shaking of the stage which bore 
our party to Sandwich. A noted resort for 
sportsmen was Sandwich, in those days, and 
a famous inn, whose cook knew how to 
dress the birds which the guns of the 
guests never failed to furnish, added to the 
reputation of the town. And ip this fin 
Daniel Webster was staying at the time of 
our visit, though we missed him, as he had 
gone off to shoot plover. The great man, 
however, was by no means unmindful of 
his duty to the head of the state, and had 
supplied a proxy, in the person of his 
friend, George Blake. ‘‘ You must stay 
behind and see that the governor 
gets the right sort of breakfast after his 
long ride,” said Mr. Webster. And so Mr. 
Blake did stay, and was eminently success- 
ful in providing a meal which. garnished 
with his own charming manners, still lives 
in my memory as the ideal of all country 
breakfasts. After this liberal entertain- 
ment, we journeyed on to Falmouth, where 
we arrived somewhat before noon, and 
there, all ready to set sail, we found the 
Nantucket packet; and there also we found 
a head wind, which positively prohibited 
the Nantucket packet from doing anything 
of the sort. Oh! those head winds! What 
plagues they were to those who were.in a 
hurry to leave our harbors, and how steam 
has lengthened the lives of travelers by 
eparing them those dreary waits! We had 
risen at a most uncomfortable hour, to post 
on to Falmouth; and here we might remain 
a week, unless the wind condescended to 
blow from some quarter that would allow 
our vessel to get out of the bay. We ac- 
cepted this fact with such philosophy as 
was available, listening the while to the 
prognostications of the skippers and fre- 
quently gazing at the heavens for such 
hopes or consolations as they might supply. 
But we were not, on this occasion, to be 
tried beyond our strength, for as the sun 
went down the wind hauled several points, 
and we were off. Concerning the passage, 
I will only observe that the Nantucket 
packet, although it carried the ruler of a 
sovereign state, could by no means trans- 
form itself into a royal yacht. We were 
stowed in narrow bunks,in an indiscrim- 
inate and vulgar manner, and took such 
repose as we might till two o'clock in the 
morning, when a sudden thud, followed 
by an unpleasant swashing sound about the 
sides of the vessel, brought us to our feet, 
to inquire what had happened. “All 
right!” said the skipper. ‘‘ Just you lie stil] 
till morning. We're aground on Nan- 
tucket Bar. That's all.” Thus adjured, 
we thought it best to remain below, till a 
faint suspicion of dawn struggled into the 
cabin and gave us an excuse for coming 
upon deck. Several whaling ships, an- 
chored outside the harbor, loomed to 
gigantic proportions in the gray morning. 
‘‘There is Yankee perseverance for you!” 
exclaimed the Governor. ‘‘ Would they 
believe in Europe that a port which an- 
nually sends eighty of those whalers to the 
Pacific has a harbor which a sloop drawing 
eight feet of water cannot enter?” 

Soon after sunrise the tide lighted us 
over the bar, and it was not long before 
two whale-boats were seen pulling sturdily 
for the packet. In the stern of one sat 
Mr. Barker Burnell, and in the other Mr. 
Macey, both leading men, to whom the 
islanders had delegated the duties of recep- 
tion. And full of modest cordiality was 
our greeting by the occupants of the boats 
and by the crowd of citizens who had 
assembled upon the shore to see the Gov- 
ernor land. There was no pushing or vul- 
gar staring; indeed, there was a certain 
pervading air of diffidence by no means 
characteristic of street assemblies upon the 
Continent; bnt the heartiest good will 
beamed from sober faces when the long 
spell was broken and the executive fairly 
stood upon Nantucket sands. 

As there was no house sufficiently capa- 
cious to accommodate our party, it was di- 
vided among the hospitable inhabitants, the 
Governor and Colonel Davis being enter- 
tained by Mr. Macey, Mr. Hill by Teasurer 
Barnard, and the youngest aid de camp by 
Mr. Burnell. And then came visits to the 
whale-ships and the spermaceti works, din- 
ners, and evening receptions, the latter 








being graced by the presence of very pretty 
young women. Then on y morn- 
ing carriages were ordered. to take us to 
Siastonset—that is, it will sound better to 
call them carriages ; but they were, in fact, 
springlees tip-carts, very like those used at 
the present day for the carting of gravel. 
The ancient Romans, when enjoying a tri- 
umph, appear to have ridden in two- 
wheeled vehicles, bearing considerable rc- 
semblance to that in which our Massachu- 
setts chieftain passed through the admiring 
streets of Nantucket; but none of these old 
heroes balanced himself more deftly in his 
chariot, took its jolts with more equanimity, 
or bowed more graciously to the populace 
than did good Governor Lincoln, when un- 
dergoing his transportation by tip-cart. 
There are some personalities which seem 
to supply their own pageantry. Mr. Pick- 
wick is not. extinguished even when trun- 
dled in a wheelbarrow. The escort, how- 
ever (perhaps from having no adequate 
official dignity to bear them up), rather 
wilted before they reached Siasconset, and 
found the noble chowder there prepared 
for their commander-in-chief very accept- 
able. 

The Governor’s visit may be said to have 
reached its crisis in a solemn reception at 
the Insurance Office whither repaired all 
the leading citizens, to be presented to their 
guest. Many of them were old whalers, 
simple and intelligent, yet with that air of 
authority which the habit of command, ex- 
ercised in difficult situations, is sure to give. 
Their ruddy health, strong nerves, and 
abundant energy made one suspect that there 
were some of the finest human qualities 
which are not to be tested by the examina- 
tions of Harvard College. I was introduced 
to several of these men who had never been 
on the Continent of North America, though 
they had visited South America and the 
Pacific Islands. I have noted also talking 
with one Quaker gentleman of sixty, who 
had seen no other horizon than that which 
bounds Nantucket. The Friends, being 
the oldest and most respectable body of 
Christians, gave their somber color to the 
town and their thrifty waysto those holding 
its purse-strings. For instance, when it was 
complained that Nantucket, the greatest 
depot of spermaceti and whale oil in the 
whole world, waslikewise its darkest corner 
in the evening, it was replied that it would 
be culpably extravagant to consume at home 
in street-lanterns oi] that had been pro- 
cured for exportation. Moreover, the reck- 
less innovator was invited to impale him- 
self upon one of the horns of this little di- 
lemma: ‘Oil was either high or low. 
Now, if it waslow. the citizens could not af- 
ford to pay the tax; but, if it was high, the 
town could not afford to purchase it.” Af- 
ter the reception, we all went to the barber- 
shop, not to be shaved, but to inspect the 
collection of South Sea curiosities of which 
this functionary was the custodian. And 
here we lingered till it was time to prepare 
for the grand party in honor of the Gov- 
ernor, which would furnish a brilliant con- 
clusion to his visit. 

This party was given by Mr. Aaron Mitch- 
ell and was said to be the finest in all its 
appointments that the island had yet 
known. There was, of course, no dancing; 
but the number of beautiful and lively 
young women impressed me as exceeding 
anything that could -be looked for in a simi- 
lar gathering upon the main Jand and filled 
me with regrets that we were to sail at day- 
break the next morning. My journal re- 
lates how I was expressing my feelings in 
this particular to a bright bevy of these 
girls, when Hezekiah Barnard suddenly 
joined our group and put iu this remark: 
‘Friend, if thou really wishest to tarry on 
our island, thou hast only to persuade one 
of these young women to puta black cat 
under a tub, and surely there will be a 
head wind to-morrow.” This _ sailors’ 
superstition, of which I had never heard, 
was the cause of much pleasantry. The 
ladies united in declaring that there 
was not a black cat in all Nantuck- 
et, they having been smothered under 
tubs, to retain husbands and brethers who 
were bound for the southern seas. At 
last, Miss Baxter (‘‘the prettiest girl in the 
room,” says my record) confessed to the 
possession of a black kitteg. But, then, 
would this do? Surely, a véry heavy and 
mature pussy, perhaps even two of them, 
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“would be required to keep a governor 
against his will. Yes; but them an aid-de- 
camp could certainly be kept by a kitten, 
even if it were not weaned, and Miss Baxter 


z= only to dismiss the Governor from her 


houghts and concentrate them upon his 
bum attendant, and the charm would 
work, I donot know whether young people 
talk im this Way now, or whether they areas 
glad-as Miss Baxterand I were to find some 
topie other than the weather to ring our 
simple changes on; but I should refrain 
from persona] episodes in this historical 
epic, which deals with the august move- 
ments of the Governor. It is well for us 
chroniclers to remember that the ego et rez 
meus way of telling things once got poor 
Cardinal Wolsey into a good deal of difii- 
culty. 

‘‘Wind dead ahead!” were the words 
with which Mr. Burnell called me, the next 
morning. ‘‘The Governor must spend 
Sunday on the island, and we will show 
him a Quaker meeting and Micujah “Cof- 
fin.” An account of both these objects of 
interest finds its place in my journal. At 
the Friends’ Society we sat for nearly an 
hour in absolute silence, and this seemed to 
me very favorable to reflection and devo- 
tional feeling. There was something in 
the absence of any human expression in the 
awful presence of the Maker which struck 
me as a more fitting homage than any words 
or ceremony could convey. It was only 
when two women felt themselves moved 
by the Spirit to address the assembly that 
my feelings underwent a quick revulsion, 
and I acknowledged that, for the majority 
of Christians, at least, a trained and learned 
clergy would long be indispensable. After 
meeting, the Governor and his staff paid a 
visit of ceremony to Micajah Coffin, the 
oldest and most respected citizen of the 
island. At atime when the rulings of 
etiquette were far more stringent than at 
present, it was doubted whether the repre- 
sentative of a sovereign state could prop- 
erly call upon a private person who had 
not first waited upon him. Lincoln’s de- 
cision that this case should be an exception 
to all general rules was no less creditable 
to the magistrate than gratifying to the 
islanders; for good Friend Coffin, then 
past ninety, was at times unable to com- 
mand his memory, and his friends had 
not thought it right to subject him to the 
excitements of the reception at the Insur- 
ance Office. For twenty-two years this 
venerable man had represented Nantucket 
in the Massachusetts General Court. In his 
youth he had worked at carpentering and 
gone whaling in a sloop, bringing home on 
one occasion two hundred barrels of sperm 
oil, which made his owner a rich man, 
These latter particulars I learn from Mr. 
William C. Folger, of Nantucket, who re- 
members Mr. Coffin as ‘‘a tall old gentle- 
man, dressed in the style of a past age.” 
And one thing more Mr. Folger mentions, 
of which the significance will presently 
appear. ‘‘ Benjamin Coffin, the father of 
Micajah, was one of Nantucket’s best 
schoolmasters for about half a century.” 
T had been looking in vain through college 
catalogues to explain a singular circum- 
stance which my journal relates; but the 
appearance of Benjamin Coifin the school- 
master suggests the true solution of the 
difficulty. When this patriarch of Nan- 
tucket was presented to the Governor, it 
made so little impression upon him that he 
instantly forgot the presence of the chief 
magistrate; and yet a moment afterward 
he astonished us with one of those strange 
feats of memory which show with how 
tight a grip the mysterious nerve-centers of 
which we bear so much hold what has 
been committed to them. For having a 
dim consciousness that something out of 
the common was expected from him, the 
venerable man turned suddenly upon Post- 
master Hill and proceeded to harangue that 
very modest gentleman in a set Latin speech. 
It was one of those occurrences which might 
appear either sad or droll to the bystanders, 
and I hope it does not reflect upon the good 
feelings of the party to mention that we 
found its comic aspect quite irresistible. 
There was poor Mr. Hill, overcome with 
mortification at being mistaken for the 
Governor and shrinking from fine Latin 
superlatives, which, under this erroneous 
impression, were discharged upon him. 
And when the postmaster, at the conclusion 
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of the address, felt that he was bound in 
courtesy to make some response (which, of 
course, could not be in the vernacular), and 
could hit upon nothing better than “‘ Oug 
Monsieur, je vous remercie,” the climax was 
reached, and even the Governor was forced 
to give audible expression to his sense of 
the ridiculous. And thus it was that testi- 
mony was given to the good instruction of 
Master Benjamin Coffin. The father had, 
undoubtedly, taught his son Latin asa 
spoken language, as the custom formerly 
was. The lessons were given in the first 
half of the eighteenth century, and here am 
I, in the concluding fifth of the nineteenth, 
able to testify to the thoroughness of the 
teaching. 

Micajah Coffin lived for little more than 
a year afier the visit of Lincoln. ‘In his 
old age,” says Mr. Folger, ‘“‘he took an in- 
terest in visiting the sick and aiding them 
in procuring native plants suited to cure 
or, at least, to relieve their various mala- 
dies.” 1 learn, also, that in his rambles 
about Nantucket, when he met a face that 
was unknown to him, he was accustomed 
to stop and give this challenge: ‘‘ Friend, 
my nameis Micajah Coffin. Whatis thine?” 
It was the robust assertion of a personality 
of which there was no reason to be ashamed, 
and testifies to the reasonableness of the 
high esteem in which his character and 
services were held among his fellow island. 
ers. 

Early Monday morning we left Nan- 
tucket with a breeze which carried us to 
New Bedford in six hours. The Governor’s 
reception in that town, the courtesy of the 
sclectmen, the magnificent hospitalities of 
the Rotches and Rodmans my space com- 
pels me to omit. One word, however, of 
the picture presented by the venerable 
William Rotch, ninety-three years of age, 
standing between his son and his grand- 
son, the elder gentlemen being in their 
Quaker dresses and the youngest in the 
fashionable costume of the day. ‘‘ You 
will never see a more ideal representation 
of extreme age, middle life, and vigorous 
maturity than is given by these three 
handsome and intelligent men,” said Gov- 
ernor Lincoln to me, as we left the house. 
Up to this date, at least, his prediction has 
been verified. 

Wot.aston, Mass. 








PROVISION IN MAN FOR UNCON- 
SCIOUS ACTIVITY. 


BY A. A. LIPSCOMB, D. D. 


**I do not hesitate to affirm that what we 
are conscious of is constructed out of what we 
are not conscious of.”—Sim W1ILi1amM Hamit- 
TON. 


‘* But it seems to me that on some occasions 
a still more remarkable process takes place in 
the mind, which is even more independent of 
voliiion than that of which we are speaking, 
as {if there were in the mind a principle of 
order which operates without our being at the 
time conscious of it.”,°—Sim BensamMiIn Bropie, 





Lone ago Abraham Tucker said, in the 
‘**Light of Nature Pursued,” that our “or 
gans do not stand idle the moment we 
cease to employ them, but continue the 
motions we put into them after they have 
gone out of sight, thereby working them- 
selves to a glibness and smoothness, and 
falling into a more regular and orderly 
posture than we could have placed them, 
with all our skill and industry.” Persons 
who pay any attention to their mental oper- 
ations know by experience that the above 
statement is true; but not many think of 
their large indebtedness to this law and 
what a very important function it fulfills in 
the economy of human nature. What we 
call work proper is a small share of that 
which we do. Work proper engages the 
attention, directed by the will, and in the 
degree thet the volition acts through 
attention the working-time is lessened. 
Where the mind on the intellectual side 
is intently occupied and on its emotional 
side is intensély aroused, the will meantime 
directing the complex movement, exhaus- 
tion soon setsin. Not much of our “‘ three- 
score and ten” is spent in this kind of su- 
preme activity; but Nature has her divine 
way of getting a vast deal of indirect work 
out of us. Anda very wise and beautiful 
way it is, and, moreover, full of comfort, 
when one thinks how little he accomplishes 
by purposed effort; for, beneath his will, 
independent of attentive oversight, the un- 
noticed worker keeps at his task. And 








how quiet and unobtrusive he is! And 
what cares he for recognition and praise? 
And how contented and happy he is just in 
doing for doing’s sake! In my better mo- 
ments, it makes me recall the Blessed Jesus 
of Nazareth, who in three years did centu- 
ries of work—centuries innumerable—only 
a fragment of which appears in his fourfold 
biography by the evangelists; and I wonder, 
in the devout pauses of thought, if this be 
not one of the Spirit’s methods of shaping 
us to his likeness. 


Ihave often been struck, in my experi- 
ence, with the methodizing power of this 
unconscious activity of mind; ‘‘a more 
regular and orderly posture than we could 
have placed them (our materials of thought) 
with all our skill and industry.” Among 
many occasions when this has happened to 
me, I remember one that I will mention. 
Having to prepare a Sunday-afternoon lec- 
ture for students of the University of 
Georgia, I found myself unable to arrange 
the ideas which I had. The paragraphic 
or formative thoughts could not be gotten 
into any form, and, somewhat in disgust, I 
quit trying, threw myself on the sofa in my 
library, and fell asleep; but the unconscious 
preacher took the matter in hand, and, 
sleeping half an hour, I awoke with the lec- 
ture all prepared. I had little else to do 
but take the pen and write off as an aman- 
uensis. And the most singular feature in 
it all was that the points darkest at first be- 
came most luminous while I slept—a facet 
which I have observed often in these ex- 
periences. Now, this is worth looking at. 
How isit that this methodization goes on so 
admirably? I suppose that the associations, 
relieved of the interference of the will 
and given over to their normal mode of 
action, fall into order by virtue of those 
natural relations which subsist between 
thoughts in a train. Suggestions arise 
according to instinctive associations by 
means of resemblance, contrast, and other 
suggestive influences. On being let alone, 
they perform their office; but, had they 
not been previously trained by volitional 
attention, could they or would they have 
executed their function? I judge not. Be- 
cause they have been educated to method 
by the will, they become competent to ren- 
Ger us this invaluable form of spontaneous 
help. From this I infer that the auto- 
matic or semi-automatic energy in such 
cases is the product as to degree of the pre- 
vious careful discipline of the mind. And 
Iam strengthened in this opinion by the 
fact that, whenever I have been preparing 
lectures, essays, reviews, during the day, 
and have been most orderly and consecu- 
tive in my thinking, the recurrence of the 
topic in my dreams is orderly and consecu- 
tive. On the other hand, if I have been 
interrupted or annoyed during the hours 
allotted to composition, a similar broken or 
disjointed operation of thought will re- 
appear in the dreams of the following night. 

But let us try to see a little further into 
this subject. Mental physiology approaches 
the mind through the body, and if it as- 
sumes the broad inherent difference ‘be- 
tween mind and matter its services are in- 
valuable. The human body is organized for 
a specific end—viz., the service of spirit. 
Althcugh it is a material form, yet it is 
widely different from cther matter, since, 
according to St. Paul, the real autithesis is 
not between spirit and body, but between 
spirit and matter. The body, therefore, is a 
mediating instrumentality, offering a com- 
mon ground where the spirit, made in 
God’s image, may meet the outward uni- 
verse and appropriate the latter to the cul- 
ture and growth of its faculties. Unless 
matter were thus exalted far above its 
ordinary conditions, it could not be a 
body for spirit mor be of any avail, so far 
as we see, for the discipline of thought, 
feeling, and volition. Starting at this 
point and following the guidance of a true 
mental physiology, we cannot fail to rec- 
ognize the essential distinction between the 
material and the spiritual, and even to find 
in man’s body the most assuring proofs 
that he is ‘‘a living soul.” The uses and 
the user, though so intimately allied, are 
synonymous with sovereign and subject. 
The one exists for the other. The uses 
have their means and ends iv the power 
and majesty of the user, and, hence, stand 
far apart from material nature and from 
brute nature, The characteristic of the 


human body is that it can be educated to 
the highest service of mind; and, further- 
more, that the mind in educating the body 
to its aims and aspirations develops itself 
in the image of God. 


After the body attains its physical de- 
velopment—say from twenty-two to twen- 
ty-five yearsof age—whatthen? The lower 
growth. has ended; the higher sets in, and 
thenceforward, if Nature’s method be ob- 
served, the body grows into the service of 
the mind, Beyond this terminus (22—25) 
we have abouf two-thirds of our allotted 
period of existence for the body to fulfill 
its divine vocation in. subserviency to the 
spiritual nature. Toward the completion 
of young manhood, then in middle life, on 
to advanced age, the hemispheres of the 
brain, the ganglia, the nerves, the lungs, 
the heart identify themselves as auxiliary 
helpers more and more with mind. A 
man must live half a century to bring body 
and mind into intellectual and spiritual 
partnership. Nature establishes the union 
asa matter of fact. Nature does not de- 
termine the degree and intimacy of that 
union, Art does this—art under the 
name of education, art as discipline and 
training. Prior tothe maximum of mere 
physical development, at twenty-five 
years of age, the process of subduing 
the body to the mind has been going 
on where education has been rightly 
conducted. It begins when a child is 
taught to control its nervous system long 
enough to fix its attention on the letter A. 
It continues substantially the same process 
for ten, fifteen, eighteen years, a process 
mainly of mechanical adjustment, one of 
formulated activity, and by continuous 
repetition issuing in the basic system of 
habituated mental operations. Subsequent 
growth is in another direction. It is in the 
direction of judgment, of the deeper in- 
stincts of intellect, of the originating and 
creative forces, and of spontaneous energy; 
so that Lord Macaulay was right when he 
argued that nearly all the great works of 
thought were the products of mature and 
advancing life. The oldest man among 
N. T. writers is the St. John of the Fourth 
Gospel—almost a century in his tutored 
insight. 


If, now, we obey the physiological and 
Christian teachings of St. Paul and 
‘keep the body under,” we shall find it 
becoming more and more not merely the 
automaton of the spirit, but the autom- 
aton of specialized functions, so that our 
particular work, whatever it may be in 
trades or professions, will be vaturalized 
and domesticated in the fidelity of the 
nerves, in the orderly play of the lungs, 
amd in the rhythmic beat of the heart. 
There has been but one, and he the Divine 
Man, who attained this perfectly. He had 
a body completely educated to his human 
mind. Never did his moderation, his con- 
sistency, his self-control, lapse for a mo- 
ment from their lofty attitude because of 
treacherous nerves. With us, what we 
often call mental failures are simply bodily 
failures. Too much arterial action, too 
rapid breathing, too large a constituent of 
the sensational element for clear perception, 
too vivid a transfer of a sensuous image to 
the imagination for the comparing strength 
of reason, and our work as thinkers, 
writers, speakers, actors on the world’s 
arena is marred or perchance spoiled; 
but the Lord Jesus was never less than 
himself, for during eighteen years of seclu- 
sion at Nazareth, alone with the infinite 
secret which he had to guard from men, 
how patiently he trained his humanity! At 
thirty he was ready in body, as well as 
mind, for his public ministry. A conjoint 
development, it was uniform, congruous, 
and ideally adaptive to its sublime object. 

Suppose, on the other hand, we adopt a 
false philosophy of life, a philosophy of 
the senses. Do we escape this growing of 
the body into the mind? Nay. The law 
takes effect, but in this case asa terrible 
penalty. Involuntary force of evil, rooted 
in the nerves, twisted in the ganglia, hid- 
den in brain convolutions, asserts contro} 
over the man. For up toa certain time of 
life, while the body is in its state of probation 
as a body, we make our habits; and after 
this period has ended our habits make us. 
Who has showed this appalling fact in 
secular literature like Shakespeare? True 
to her resolute purpose, Lady Macbeth 
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vonceals her guilty part in Duncan’s death; 
but the crime has wrought its effects into 
her nerves and brain. Day by day, night 
by night these consequences are inexorably 
faithful to natural law, never pausing, 
never resting, to invigorate their punitive 
might, but pressing steadily on to their 
terrible consummation, At last the ‘* sov- 
ereign sway and masterdom” are theirs; and 
then see her, once so queenly, their abject 
victim. Pale, shrunken, withered—the 
effigy of what she once was—she leaves her 
couch, takes the lamp, glides out into the 
hall, and her laboring breath utters the 
confession: ‘‘ Here’s the smell of the blood 
still!” Could any voluntary utterance of 
her guilt have borne such a testimony to 
its depth as this unconscious revealing? 
ATHENS, Ga. 





PROF. PHELPS ON HOME MISSIONS. 


BY PRESIDENT GEORGE WASHBURN, D. D., 
oF RoBERT COLLEGE, CONSTANTINOPLE. 








I rrust that I may not be thought want- 
ing in respect for our venerated Andover 
professor if I challenge the conclusions at 
which he arrives in his brilliant and enthu- 
siastic letter to the American Heme Mis- 
sionary Society, published in The Oongre- 
gationalist. 

His text is Luke xxiv, 47. Passing over 
the main point of our Lord’s command, he 
takes from it the words ‘‘ beginning at 
Jerusalem,” and deduces from them the 
principle of emergency. Applying this to 
the present time, he concludes that the 
Church in America should leave Oriental 
nations to their fate, and concentrate all its 
energy on this great Occidental nation. 
«Ours is the elect nation for the age to 
come. Weare the chosen people. Ours 
are the promises—promises great and syre 
because the emergency is great.” Although 
this reads a little like an old-fashioned 
Fourth-of-July oration, we may be sure 
that it is in no spirit of boasting that it was 
written. Prof. Phelps was-evidently think- 
ing only of the great work to be done, and 
done quickly. He has seen a vision, and it 
has blinded his eyes to everything else. I 
feel a deep sympathy with this experience. 
I have caught some glimpses of this vision 
myself, and wondered how any Christian 
man in America could fail to see it, 

There is a great truth at the bottom of 
this principle of emergency, and we need 
not consider too closely whether the princi- 
ple is logically deduced from the text. 
There are times and places when and 
where the Church needs to concentrate its 
energies. I also accept the conclusion that 
now is such a time and America is such a 
place. The responsibility, too, rests whol- 
ly upon the American Church. If Pro- 
fessor Phelps had said nothing more, I 
should have rejoiced to see his letter in the 
hands of every American; but he goes 
further. He says that there is no such 
emergency in the East; that the Oriental 
nations can wait. Here it seems to me 
that he makes a fatal mistake. He “‘ be- 
gins at Jerusalem” and stops there. The 
command was to go into all the world, and 
the apostles did not stop at Jerusalem. He 
proposes to strengthen the home work by 
developing the foreign. The history of 
our American Church and of the whole 
Church sbows that foreign mission work 
tends to develop spirituality and consecra- 
tion athome. Home and foreign work go 
together. The men who contribute most 
liberally for foreign work are those who do 
the most at home. You may find a man 
here and there who gives liberally to home 
werk and nothing for foreign; but I do not 
know a man who gives freely to foreign 
missions who does not give liberally at 
home. I have never known a foreign mis- 
sionary who was not intensely interested in 
Christian work in America. The foundcr 
of Robert College was for thirty years treas- 
urer of the A. H. M. Society. Two of its 
first trustees were secretaries of that society. 
lam satisfied that home and foreign mis- 
sions will stand or fall together. No emer- 
gency in one can justify neglect of the 
other. Neglect of one will be sure to react 
upon the other. 

Professor Phelps is mistaken also in his 
judgment in regard to the Oriental nations, 
There is as pressing an emergency in the 
East asin the West. Fully accepting all 
that he says of the necessity of immediate 
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action at home, I cannot but feel that time 
is just as important a factor in the East. 
Now or never is the motto there, as truly as it 
was at Jesusalem or as it is in America. 
The Eust is no longer sleeping the sleep of 
decay and death. The old empires and the 
old civilizations are passing away, but the 
people remain. That mysterious thing 
which we call life continues even when 
the worm bas wrapped himself in his wind- 
ing-sheet of silk. There is a resurrection. 
It reappears in the gorgeous colors of the 
butterfly. The East is just now beginning 
to emerge from its chrysalis. Its resur- 
rection day has come. What it will be 
in the future depends upon the in- 
fluences which are brought to bear 
upon it now. It is this new East with 
which we have to do. We have seen 
no changes in America so rapid and mar- 
velous as those which have taken place in 
Japan. The destiny of the untold millions 
of India and China ought to be settled 
within the next fifty years and the people 
won over to Christianity. The Turkish 
Empire is crumbling, but new kingdoms 
are rising to take its place. A new civil- 
ization is developing there as truly as ip 
America. Now or never is the time to 
mold and direct it. We feel at Constan- 
tinople as Professor Phelps does at An- 
dover. ‘‘Immeasurable opportunities sur- 
round and overshadow us.” America has 
an opportunity to influence the East which 
she can never hope to have again if it is 
neglected now. She has already won a 
place in the hearts of these new ovations; 
but the influences which are working 
against us are most active and powerful. 
They are the same which we have to con- 
tend with in America. They can never 
be met under circumstances more favor- 
able to us than the present. 

Does this principle of emergency require 
us to recall missionaries from Japan, be- 
cause men are needed in New Mexico? 
Shall we close a college in Constantinople, 
because one is to be opened in Utah? Al- 
though we may be “the elect nation,” .is it 
nct possible that there may be a point of as 
much strategic importance to the Church 
of God in the East as in the West? I do 
not object to economy and a wise concen- 
tration of our forces. It is probable that 
much might be gained by more attention 
to these things, at home and abroad; but 
there is wealth enough and there are men 
enough in the Church in America to meet 
the emergencies of the home and the for- 
eign work at the sametime. Our Civil War 
did not force us to neglect our foreign mis- 
sions. Robert College was founded in the 
midst of that war. I do not believe that 
any emergency in our Christian warfare in 
America can justify any such neglect in the 
future. On the contrary, I believe that the 
more heartily and the more wisely we 
enter into the work at home the moré 
earnestly shall prosecute the work 
abroad. Let us have more faith, more 
consecration, more of the spirit of our 
Lord, and it will matter little whether any 
individual or any special contribution goes 
Kast or West. There will be men and 
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money enough to meet every ‘' emer- 
gency.” 
MIDDLEBORO, Masa, 
I » 
THREE MONTHS ON A COTTON 
PLANTATION. 


[Parr SEconp.} 
BY LILLIE E. BARR. 


*“LooK aeyere, Posy,” [ hear a woman 
say, as I pass another cabin. ‘‘ What’s de 
matter wid dat chil'?” 

‘*I dunno,” says Posy, shaking the child 
roughly. 

‘Gal, you done forgot to call dat chil’s 
spirit when you lef’ town last night.” 

‘*No, 1 didn’t, eider. I call ’em one, one 
time” (for these Negroes never say twice or 
even two. They repeat the word “one” 
the requisile number of times). ‘I call 
him one, onetime. For sure, I did.” 

This calling of the spirit is a recognized 
custom among them, and they religiously 
perform it whenever they leave a strange 
place. ‘That is, they cil the child’s name, 
and then add: ‘‘ Come, spirit; come. I am 
going home now. Come, spirit; come.” 


If the child is restless or cross after a trip 
to town, and if they have called the spirit 
before leaving, then they say that it had 








wandered too far to hear the call, and that, 
consequently, it cannot return until another 
boat goes from that particular plantation, 
when it will return with it. 

AsI pass the plantation store, I cannot 
help comparing its closed door and empty 
yard with the busy, merry, quarreling 
crowd that will congregate around it toward 
evening. Some will go there neat and 
clean; others with bare feet and dresses 
kilted almost to their knees, by means of a 
cord tied just a little below the waist, over 
which the dress is drawn in a heavy roll 
about it. Their arms and shoulders are 
generally bare; and the head-kerchiefs of 
the younger girls, instead of being folded 
bias, as is usually the case among Southern 
Negroes, is tied straight across the brow 
and left hanging down the back. These 
head-dresses are always of brilliant colors; 
and, seen under the moss-draped trees, and 
along the palmetto hedges, or underneath 
their broad, flat ‘‘fannn” baskets, are exceed- 
ingly picturesque. The fanna basket is a 
light home-made basket and receives its 
name from being almost universally used by 
the Negroes for a fan, as well as a basket. 

In the shade of the store there is a party 
of several men, sitting on the ground, and 
gambling with an intense, silent earnest- 
ness, the sharp snap of their fingers before 
throwing the dice being the only noise 
amongthem. But leaning ogainst the store- 
door, one leg dangling over a barrel, is 
William, the plantation dandy. He knows 
my little weakness as to Negro songs and 
hymns, and as soon as he sees me coming 
be twangs his banjo-strings and trolls out 
in a fine tenor voice: 


“ "Twas all I done, a diddile dum di. 
I sung till If made de dumb watch run 
And I charm de heart ob a lady. 





“ De lord, returning home at night, 
Done tnquired for his lady ; 
De servant make him dis reply: 
‘She's gone wid de gipsy daisy.’ 


"Saddle me my milk-white team, 
For de grays are none dat speedy; 
I'll ride all day, I'll ride all night, 
‘Till I obertake my lady.” 


Then, after an elaborate bow and a few 
careless yet skillful preluding notes, he be- 


gins anew: 
“OBoy! Hard time in Ole Virginny. 
O Boy! Hard time in Old Virginny. 


Sitting by the fire, eating parched corn! 
0 Lord! Do Lord! Hard time in Ole Virginny. 
Nigger, you got to die, 
Sitting by de fire, eating parched corn ! 
Hard time. Hard time in Ole Virginny, 
In Old Virginny, Lord.” 

In the afternoon I love to lounge idly 
about the great, spacious halls, and listen 
to the Negroes, who about this time of the 
day are sure to come up, from some one or 
other of the twenty-five cabins, tothe great 
house, seeking help or comfort; for, though 
slavery is abolished, the Negroes on a plant- 
ation still look for most of the comforts 
and pleasures of life from the planter and 
his wife. Miss Mattie is fully expected to 
provide the cake and the little bits of 
finery, if there is a marriage on hand; and 
if it is a birth, then baby-clothes are the 
demand, and these often on very short 
notice. 

*‘ Whar Miss Mattie?” inquires a woman, 
hurrying up the back steps. 

‘Well, Caroline, what do you want?” 
asks Miss Mattie. 

‘*Miss Mattie, Biner! 
gone fall all to pieces.” 

**What?” I exclaim. 

**She means that Biner has had a child,” 
calmly replies Miss Mattie. 

“Yes, um, him” (in almost every case 
the masculine gender is used)—‘‘ Yes, um, 
him fall all to pieces; and him ax you for to 
send him some dress and ting for de chile.” 

If there is a death Miss Mattie is just as 
surely called upon, and the planter him- 
self ischief arbitrator in all field quarrels. 
One afternoon, as I lounge in my rocker, 
I laugh heartily to myself, listening to Mrs. 
Peck (my lostess) trying to make Tamar, 
the cook, understand that, if twelve biscuit 
are put into the oven, as a matter of course, 
twelve should come out. 

“‘ Now, Tamar,” she says, ‘‘ you see, here 
are one, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
eight, nine, ten, eleven, twelve biscuits,” 
touching each as she speaks. 

** Yes, um.” 

‘‘How many are there, Tamar?” 

“*Twelve,” says Tamar, looking her full 
in the face. 


Biner, she done 
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“Very well. Put them in the oven.” 
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The twelve biscuits are put in—Mrs. 
Peck, Tamar, and myself witness the op- 
eration; yet, when they come to the table, 
if there are six, we shall feel grateful. 

Tamar is called, more for the fun of 
watching how calmly she will take the af- 
fair than in any hope of ever seeing the 
biscuits again. 

** Tamar, bring the rest of the biscuits.” 

‘*Dat’s all, Misses,” says Tamar, with a 
smile so innocent and bland that any 
Chinaman might envy it. 

“Why, Tamar! You only brought six 
to the table, and you know we all saw 
twelve go in the oven.” 

**’Clare for God, dat’s all. He don’t 
tief, he don’t lie. Dat ebery biscuit Miss 
Mattie gib me!” 

“Tamar, did I not give you twelve bis- 
cuit?” 

“Yes, um.” 

‘‘ Well, where are the rest? You have 
only brought six to the table. You know 
six is just half of twelve. Where are the 
other six? 

** Dat’s all!” she says, and she sticks to it 
like grim death. 

Another day, as I sit listening and watch- 
ing, James comes in, radiant, shining, 
smiling, and as happy as a crow in green- 
corn time. James was married the night 
before, the bride being already the mother 
of several children to him; but for all that, 
he isas triumphant as if she were a bran- 
new wife. 

‘** Well, James,” I ask, ‘‘did you have a 
good time at your wedding?” 

‘Big time! Big time, Miss Lill! Heaps 
ob folk dare. Why, we haba dollar an’ a 
half ob tings to eat; an’ den, bress God! 
dare warn’t ’nuf.” 

At this point in our conversation I heard 
the voices of children singing, and, going 
to the back door, see a sight worthy of an 
illustration in ‘‘Wood’s Uncivilized Races.” 
Coming up from the river, where they have 
been for crabs, are a number of boys (for 
the credit of civilized humanity I am happy 
to say small boys), dressed or, rather, un- 
dressed in little shirts, which might, if 
they sat down very flat, possibly touch the 
earth. Their bare legs were covered with 
sand, and on their heads some tin pans, full 
of crabs. The crabs were turned wrong 
side up, kicking vigorously. Buta Negro, 
however young, has the most sublime faith 
in the ability of their heads to carry any 
burden, either animate or inanimate; so 
they came trotting up the road at a swiug- 
ing pace, singing lustily: 

“Christ comin’, Christ comin’, 
An’ he comin’ in de worl’ bymby. 
Wid an ole tin kittle 
An’ a little bit ob bittie, 
An’ he comin’ in de worl’ bymby. 
Bymby.” 
Suddenly the singing was turned into a 
howl of terror, as Uncle Green, his white 
hair shining in the sun and a limber switch 
in his hand, darts through the hedge among 
them. ‘Then live crabs, and tin kettles, and 
small naked children dodge into the hedges 
and under fences in a way which is not 
only very funny, but very mixy. The 
leader of the boys, little Ned Stanyard, sees 
that Uncle Green is bound to catch him; so 
he stands until the venerable head man has 
grasped his ragged little shirt, then he slips 
out of it, dodges between Green’s legs, and, 
holding on to his pan of crabs, he darts 
away, yelling at the top of his shrill, child. 
ish voice: 
“ Wid an ole tin kittle 
An’ a little bit ob bittle, 
An’ he comin’, an’ he comin’ 
In de worl’ bymby.” 

‘* Dat little debil!” remarks Uncle Green, 
with a very wratbhful expression. 

‘*What do you want to whip the chil- 
dren for, Uncle Green?” I ask. 

***Cause dey hab no business spiling de 
spirituals dat way, an’ well dey knows it.” 

‘Is not that the proper way to sing it?” 

‘*No, chile. He go jist dis way: 

“ Christ comin’, Christ comin’, 
An’ he comin’ in de worl’ bymby. 
Wid a crown on he head 
An’ a sword in he hand, 
An’ he comin’, an’ he comin’, 
In de worl’ bymby.” 

Mr. Peck has been building new cabins 
this spring, and as soon as one is finished 
the family move io; and, if it is possible to 
do so, on the first night they christen the 
house. To this grand ceremony all friends 
and acquaintances are asked; and when all 
are present the Bible is carried by a local 
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preacher or a class-leader into each room, a@ 
chapter read, a few spiritual songs sung, 
and a prayer offered up. It is not the usual 
kind of house-warming; but then if the 
Negro is not religious he is nothing and 
he is worth nothing. In fact, everything 
runs to religion with the Negroes. It forms 
the largest part of their social life and is 
the only elevating principle brought to bear 
upon their character. 

A Scotchman would be delighted with 
the John’s Island Negroes as Sabbatarians. 
They keep the Sabbath with an extreme 
rigor, and would honestly believe their 
souls in danger if they did any work upon 
it. Lknow that several of Mr. Peck’s people 
lost their vegetables because the frost came 
up Sunday morning, and they would not 
cover them, for fear of making the good God 
angry. In their prayers and experiences 
they make one quotation after another 
from their Bibles, and they use expressions 
rich in spiritual life; yet, in nine cases out 
of ten, they are either living in adultery 
themselves or sanctioning it in their fam- 
ilies. As soon as a young man and woman 
begin courtship they are, to all intents, 
man and wife. They occupy the same 
room, and this, too, in the girl’s home, 
under the eye and sanction of her parents. 
No cognizance is taken of this state of 
affairs until a child is born. Then the 
Church becomes righteously indignant and 
threatens expulsion unless there is a mar- 
riage; and, as the Negroes firmly believe 
that to be out of the Church is to be ‘‘in 
de Debil’s book an’ sure ob Hell ” (the old- 
fashioned Hell of fire and brimstone at 
that), they get married. 

I must confess, also, that they will go 
right from the church or class-room and 
steal, and that not once in fifty times will 
they keep their word; no, not even if they 
have taken an oath to doit. It seems 
a strange thing to say, and yet I do believe 
that a great many of their faults are due to 
their perfect faith. Uncle Charles has fre- 
quently said to me: “ He can tief egg, or 
milk, or anyt’ing, an’ go right home an’ ax 
God to forgive him; an’ God will doit. Den 
he can tief ’gain to-morrow, an’, if he ux 
God, he will forgive him ‘gain; and no 
matter how often he tief, an’ ax God to for- 
give him, God will do it.” And the old 
man honestly believes it, and parades this 
belief with something of the same spiritual 
pride I have seen in old Scotch Calvinists 
asserting that ‘‘ there is no condemnation 
to God’s elect.” 

Perhaps with no event of the Negro’s 
life is there so much superstition mingled 
as with his leaving it. When Death comes 
knocking at a cabin-door, he brings a 
crowd of curious neighbors with him. The 
spiritual father and mother ure the first. 
They come with words of warning to the 
sinner, and words of cheer to the church- 
member, who, however, always meets death 
in a triumphant spirit and with the assur- 
auce to all around: ‘‘I gwive home now. 
T’ank God, I gwine home at last.” 

If the person is long in dying, the per- 
formance of a ceremony known as “‘slip- 
ping the pillow” is resorted to, in order to 
quicken the departure. The pillow is 
drawn quickly from under the head, and 
then every motion is closely watched. If 
the dying wanders in his mind, and pro- 
fesses to see anything but angels or ‘‘ Jor- 
dan lit up with glory,” be is lost. One 
class-leader positively affirmed that an old 
map, noted for his upright life, was lost, 
because, in the delirium preceding dissolu- 
tion, he asked: ‘‘ Who dat man ober dare 
with t’ree feet?” If, in dying, the head turns: 
to the right, they regard it as a token that 
the departed is safe. If to the left, he has: 
surely gone to hell. When a mother dies, 
leaving a baby, its brow and all round the: 
face is marked with soot from the chimney; 
and when the coffin is placed on the cart, 
all of the small children are lifted over it, 
in order to satisfy her spirit,so that she 
will not call them. The church-mother 
walks with the family, and leads the spirit- 
ua) songs, which are sung not only as the 
body is carried to the grave, but all during 
the ceremony of filling in the grave. Some 
of these funeral songs have a very distiuct 


+ character, which will easily be recognized 


in the following examples: 


“Say, Graveyard, you ought fo know me, 
O Graveyard! 
An’ my modder an’ my fader in de graveyard, 
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An’ my sister an’ my brudder in de graveyard, 
O Graveyard! 
Graveyard, you hab all my nation, 
O Graveyard! 
For de body in de graveyard, 
An’ de angel in Jerusalem, 
O Graveyard! 
- * 


“ My fader is gone, is gone, 

An’ he neber return no more ; 

But he say ‘ Let not your heart be troubled,” 
An’ he neber return no more. 

He sailed on Sunday morning, 
An’ he neber return no more. 

An’ he gone wid Jesus’ army, 
An’ he neber return no more. 

Por he finish de work he hab to do, 


An’ he neber return no more. 
. . . * . . 


“When dehammer roll, we hear when de hammer 
_ When de hammer roll, 

For dey nail King Jesus to de Cross, de Cross, 
O hear when de hammer roll! 

O what you gwine to do wid Jesus? 
Carry him down to the tomb. 

De tomb say he can’t hold him, 
An’ neider de iron bound. 
Oh! what a morning! 
Oh! what @ morning!” 

Funerals neatly always take place very 
early in the morning, and the beauty of 
these strange songs can hardly be imagined 
when heard in the gray dawning or at sun- 
rise in the graveyard; for it is a grave- 
yard sheltered by mulbcrry trees so large 
and old one feels like standing bareheaded 
in their presence, by oaks draped all over 
in the weird, gray-green hanging Southern 
moss, while the yellow jasmine trails thick- 
ly over the old slave graves, where sleep 
human beings wearing still the iron manacles 
riveted on them during life. 

It is very rarely Negroes weep for their 
dead here. They laid them away with 
what seemed to me cruel indifference. I 
questioned a mother I met, returning from 
the burial of her child, joking and laugh- 
ing, and she answered me, rather sharply: 

‘‘What Iecry for? He done gone home. 
He hab no more trouble, no more work to 
do. What I cry for, eh, chile?” 

‘** But,” I said, ‘‘life is good. Life and 
love is good.” 

** Yes, life is good—sometimes !” And she 
nodded back to me and trudged homeward 
as thoughtless as a child. 

Joun’s ISLanD, 8. C. 





RICHARD’S LETTER TO COUSIN 
KATIE. 


BY THE REV. PLINY STEELE BOYD. 





No victor queen could bear aloft her 
trophies more proudly or carry herself more 
gracefully than Cousin Katie carried her 
Jover’s letter, as she returned to the library, 
smiling and saying: 

‘‘Here it is. Of course, all the sugar- 
plums are to be considered strictly con- 
fidential. It is the theological part I want 
you to read.” 

In sharing it with our readers, it is only 
fair to eliminate those ‘‘ plums,” and give 
such portions as have a more general in* 
terest. And that is nearly the whole of it; 
for really it was not so much a love letter 
as an epistle upon the Confession of Faith. 
It did not run to sentiment so much as to 
theology; but, as Katie herself said, ‘* here it 
is.” 

‘* PRINCETON, N. J., Jan. 8th, 1881. 

“ Dear Katie:—Your favor of the 6th is a 
wery thesaurus of pleasant and wise sugges- 
tions. I am sure I enjoyed the theological 
part better than a chapter from Dr. Hodge; 
and, that you may appreciate the greatness of 
this compliment, I must tell you that Dr. 
Hodge’s theology is held in reverence here— 
next to the Book itself. And he is grand. His 
works are a monument to his genius and 
patient labor. You needn’t think you can 
laugh me out of the disposition to revere so 
great and good a teacher. 

“We have, nevertheless, our own opinions 
regarding the value of certain chapters. We 
do not swallow him whole because we admire 
his greatness. Undoubtedly, much will event- 
ually have to be rewritten. The doctrine of 
development in the field of Christian theology 
will have to be conceded. All science is pro- 
gressive. With increase of light comes the 
vecessity for restatement, and the coming 
theology is to illustrate such a harmony that 
all reasonable minds will be substantially 
united in its support. As you and I come by 
degrees to see eye to eye on the doctrine of 
the home, the instructors in theology will be 
led to embrace substantially the same theol- 
ogy. Solong as it remains a bundle of con- 
tradictions, we cannot expect thinking men to 
agree in their views concerning it. 

I am, for one, heartily glad to note any signs of 
progress looking toward a greater degree of 
apity inthe faith. Progress in the direction 


of simplicity is the more grateful, as it will the 
sooner lead to union. 

“Itis on this account that Iam glad, as I 
wrote you before, that the Congregationalists 
are to havea new creed. If successfal in their 
attempt, I suppose no copyright law will pre- 
vent our believing the same things. I don’t 
mean to say that I think it very probable that 
their new symbol can be substituted for our 
old one. Princetonians do not believe in that 
kind of ‘ substitution.’ The difficulties in the 
way of their producing one that could be ac- 
cepted here are very great. I should not ad- 
vise them to try it; but, if they can construct 
a creed which will be simple enough to be gen- 
erally acceptable to Congregationalists, they 
will do a good work for us, as well as them- 
selves. It would give our theological experts 
courage to undertake a revision of our own 
Standards, or to construct new ones. We may 
not wish toaccept theirs; but inevitably it will 
be asort of copy after which we can work, 
and if we improve upon the copy, so much the 
better. 

“lean say to you, whatit would be of no 
use to say to the Professor, that I really wish 
we had a Standard which we could heartily be- 
lieve for its truth, as well as revere for its age. 
If we are to be defenders of the faith, we ought 
to have a faith which we can defend. It isan 
awful wrench upon the moral vature to at- 
tempt the defense of what appears utterly un- 
reasonable. And it is paralyzing to faith to 
have to apologize for the Creed. It would cer- 
tainly be in the interests of truth and of truth- 
fulness to so amend our Confession as torelieve 
it of the parts which call forapology. Just as 
we amend the English Scriptures, to make them 
express the mind of the Spirit, so we should 
amend the Confession, to make it express what 
we believe the Scriptures teach. It isn’t very 
helpful to your own faith or the faith of your 
friends to point to the Creed and say ‘ That is 
what we don’t believe’; but even that is bet- 
ter than to pretend to believe what your rea- 
son denies. 

“¢ There’s Jim, in the next room. What he 
sald last night is a case in point. I was read- 
ing to bim art. 41), chap. x of the Confes- 
sion: 

*** Others not elected, etc.’ . . ‘Much 
less can men not professing the Christian re- 
ligion be saved in any other way whatsoever, 
be they never so diligent to frame their lives 
sccording to the light of Nature and the law 
of that religion they do profess; and to assert 
and maintain that they may is very pernicious 
and to be detested.’ 

“** Detestible!’ broke in Jim. ‘That’s 
heresy, if it is in the Confession. I, for one, 
don’t believe it, and I won’t pretend to. I can 
prove it untrue from the Bible itself: ‘For in 
every nation he that feareth God and worketh 
righteousness is accepted with him.’ To 
‘work righteougness,’ I take it, is to do the 
best he knows how. That’s all a Christian 
can do. He isn’t saved because of his perfect 
works, but by grace and tbrough faith. The 
heathen that ‘ feareth God and worketh right- 
eousness’ has a faith which, like Abraham’s, 
is imputed to him for righteousness; and the 
God who saved Abraham can save him. It is 
as easy for an impartial judge to save Socrates, 
Cleanthes, and Epictetus, Ah Sin and the Red 
Man of the forest, if he tries to do well, as to 
save me.’ 

“Of course, [told him that Ae was rather a 
doubtful case. He might not be saved when 
he applied for admission to the presbytery. 
Jim isa royal good fellow, large-souled and 
true; but, like your mother, he will speak his 
mind right out. There’s no good reason, 
perhaps, why a Presbyterian minister should 
not speak his mind right out. Some have the 
courage ard grace to do it, in spite of the 
Standards; but when we get our Confession 
right we shall neither have to apologize for it 
nor for ourselves when we speak what we hold 
to betruth. That will be an immense gain. 
For one, Iam thankful to our Congregational 
cousins for setting us so good an example. 
When we first got the news of their action, 
Jim threw up his bat with a hearty hurrah ! 

‘Between you and me, he is more likely to 
go to the Congregationalists than to remain 
with us. His correspondence with that Ver- 
mont lassie doesn’t tend to strengthen his 
Presbyterian proclivities; but he’s a man of 
power and real faith. He'll do good any- 
where. If Providence should lead him to 
Vermont, his talent would not be lost. I sup- 
pose a good, liberal-souled minister could do 
good in Vermont, though you might think he 
was more needed in New Jersey. . 

‘* Let me say that your exposition of I John 
iv, 16 and Jobn fii, 16 is capital. When the 
broad doctrine that ‘God is love’ is accepted 
asthe constitution or charter of the Eternal 
Kingdom, and all theology is made to conform 
to this central truth, there wil] be little need 
of wrangling or debate over the main points. 
Your statement of the doctrine is specially 
good. We shall have to endow a chair of bib- 
lical theology for you in some seminary. 


to some professorship, Til) then, and ever 
with much love, 

“Your prosy 
“There! What do you think o’ that?” 
asked Aunt Jerusha, as I folded the letter 
and laid it upon the table. 

‘‘Good! good! Very good forason of 
Princeton. I rather like the stuff that 
young man is made of. But what do you 
think of it, Auntie?” 

“Oh! Richard’sa nice young man, if I 
do say it, as oughtn’t to; but I’m most 
afeard he’s gittin’ tinctur’d a leetle with 
Armeenianism, though Katie sticks to it 
he’s sound as any on ’em.” 

Katie and Richard had passed into the 
parlor, and did not hear this doubtful com- 
pliment; but Uncle Isaac had come in from 
the garden, and we referred the matter to 
him. 

“* What do you think of Richard’s letter 
on amending the Confession, Uncle?” 

‘* Wa’al, I d’know but it’s all right, an’ 
I d’know as itis; but I’ve noticed pooty 
much every generation has to mend the 
work of the fathers, an’ the Church seems 
to stand the mendin’ process pooty well. It 
ain’t gone to the dogs yit,an’I guess 
*twon’t in my day. If anybody has a 
passion for mendin’ things, I say: Let ’em go 
abead an’ mend ’em. P’raps the nearer 
hum they begin the better fur all con- 
sarned, I’d as lief they’d mend their con- 
duct as their creeds; but when they git one 
job done, p’raps they’M try the other. I 
ain’t so much’ afeared o’ the folks that 
want to mend things as I be o’ those thut 
won’t mend nothin’.” 

We bade Uncle Isaac good-afternoon, and | 
felt a little proud to be acquainted and 
connected with an old gentleman who was 
not afraid to have even the old creeds 
amended. 

AMESBURY, Mass. 
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Tue theology of an age stands tn a vital rela- 
tion to the Christian belief and thought of 
that age. The task of theology as a science is 
not simply to formulate and systematize the 
facts and truths of revelation in their object- 
ive, unchanging form. Rather it is concerned 
with those facts and truthe as they He in the 
common Christian consciousness, grasped by 
the common faith. That there may be doc- 
trines, there must first be beliefs. ‘That there 
may be a system to be taught, a system must 
exist in the living thought of the Church. 
Each period must draw the reaterial of its the- 
ology out of its own profound convictions, 
mold it by its own intellect, and utter it in its 
own words. As Dorner has said: ‘‘Noage 
can perform this service for another. Each 
must accomplish the task for itself, however 
valusble may be the aid of the past and how- 
ever assured the continuity of past and pres- 
ent. Each age must again acquire the certain- 
ty of truth as truth, if it would have truth, 
and it must do it in accordance with its own 
sense of truth.”’ 

Our lot has been cast in an age in which this 
process has been attended with peculiar diffi_ 
culty. The continuity of past and present has 
been broken. The old beliefs have been dis- 
turbed. Under the influence of attacks from 
without and impelled bya spirit of inquiry 
within, the Church has been led to re-examine 
the contents of its faith. On every side there 
has been questioning, pulling to pieces, put- 
ting to the test. The fundamentals of Chris- 
tianity, and even the fundamentals of religion 
itself, have been on trial. With infinite diffi- 
culty, in toi] and storm, amid fightings with- 
out and fears within, we have been winning 
back our certainty of truth as truth. No age 
has ever fought the fight of faith more val- 
fantly. 

Meantime, doctrinal theology has fallen into 
a measure of neglect. It could vot well be 
otherwise. The thoughts, the energies, the 
fears, the hopes of the Church have been con- 
centrated on other things. The beliefs which 
furnish theology with its materials, out of 
which it constructs its orderly system, have 
been in confusion, undergoing a process of re- 
vision and readjustment, the worn-out and 
useless not yet wholly separated from the per- 
manently valuable, much of the old passing 
away, the new only slowly and dimly appear- 
ing. We need but compare the past quarter 
of acentury with that which preceded it in 








When you have completed your revision of 
Dr. Hodge, you will undoubtedly have a call 
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Yet we should make a great mistake were 
we to infer from this that theology has perma- 
nently lost its power. From its very nature as 
a science and its relation to Christian truth, 
this is an impossibility. As long as Christian- 
ity exists its beliefs, in so far as they become 
settled beliefs, must find precise and system- 
atic expression. Theology may change its 
form and method from time totime; it may 
fall into temporary abeyance ; but until Chris- 
tianity ceases it will not cease. By a perma- 
nent, ever-recurring need of the Church the 
time must come, sooner or later (and all the 
signs of the times point to it as speedily to 
come), when theology will regain its old place 
in the interest of the Christian world. 

In truth, such a period as that through 
which we have been passing is only seemingly 
antagonistic to theology. Rather, it opens the 
way for a career of new vigor and success, 
under more favoring auspices; but for such 
periods in the past, when the theological field 
has long lain fallow, we should never have bad 
the progressive periods in whith the sacred 
science has proved so fruitful and exerted such 
a beneficent influence upon religion. Quietly, 
without observation, in this period of conflict 
the old truths have been adjusting themselves 
to new conditions, taking on new shapes, pre- 
paring themselves for new tasks. The work 
has been going on in the hearts of Christian 
believers and thinkers, under the guidance of 
the great Head of the Church. Indeed, there 
isa sense in which we may say that, hidden 
from sight, a new theology has been growing 
up, taking form and consistency in the com- 
mon consciousness of the living, believing 
body of Christ ; so that the task of the theo- 
logian seems to be not to make a new theolo- 
gy, not to attempt to revivify one that has 
fallen dead and obsolete, but to discover and 
uncover the present, to return to the Church 
in sclence what it possesses already in faith. 
However this may be, it seems to me that, as 
the dust ofthis period of conflict and confusion 
clears away, we begin to see more and more dis- 
tinctly the outlines of those things which can- 
not be shaken and must remain, and to discern 
the changes which have taken place, while cer- 
tain tendencies plainly manifest themselves in 
the religious thought of the time, which en- 
able us in some degree to determine the lines 
in which the theology of the near future is 
likely to move. 

T ask you now to look with me at som: of these 
changes and tendencies in their bearing upon the 
restrtement and reconstruction of the system of 
theological truth which we all feel ‘will be called 
for at no distant day by the revival of a theo- 
logical interest and activity in the Church. 

First of all, let me speak of the tendency of 
Christian thought respecting the great prob- 
lems of natural theology. 

The struggles of the last quarter of n cen- 
tury have raged most botlv around the citadel 
of religion—the belief in the existence of a 
personal God. That in all that period there 
has been a moment when this fundamental 
belief has been really imperiled we should not 
admit; but there have been times when the 
old arguments seemed to utterly lose their 
power, and the hearts of the weak failed them 
for fear, while the opponents of religion 
looked on with unconcealed triumph. Butler, 
Paley, Chalmers, and the other great natural 
theologians of the last and the first half of the 
present century found the strongest support 
for their teachings in the facts of Nature, as 
interpreted by physical science. The necessity 
of a First Cause, to account for the beginning 
of matter, the origin of life, and the genesis 
of man was pressed by these Christian thinkers 
with indisputable force of reasoning. The 
permanence of species appeared to require, in 
order to explain their existence, a series of 
especial creations. The manifest tokens of 
design and adaptation in Nature were exhib- 
ited with great fullness and clearness of ex- 
planation, to show that the First Gause is an 
intelligent, wise, and benevolent being. But- 
tressed by the ontological and moral argu- 
ments, the proof seemed complete, and for the 
age it war practically complete. Atheism was 
the exception, even among scientific men, and 
infidelity moved almost entirely on theistic 
ground. 

It was not strange that, when a new philoso- 
phy made its appearance, admitting a Power 
behind phenomena, but relegating it alto- 
gether to the region of the unknowable, only 
to prepare the way for a new theory of science 
which it was claimed was quite sufficient to 
explain by natural law the beginnings and the 
transitions in the development of organized 
as well as unorganized exfstence, and to 
render the assumption of design superfluous, 
while-it accounted in similar and satisfactory 
ways for all that had been thought transcen- 
dental in the human mind—it is not strange 
that at first there was dismay and confusion 
and it seeméd asif the old foundations were 
crumbling into fuins. I need not rehearse the 
story of the last twenty years. We know it 





order to say that th.s has not been a theological 
era. 


well enough. It is the old story over again, 
which has repeated itself often, though per- 
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haps seldom on so large a scale and with such 


fruitfulness of result in human history. 
Whenever any great advance is made in the 
physical sciences, the impression goes abroad 
that the grounds of being are about to receive 
a physical explanation. There is a tremen- 
dous dust thrown up in the scientific camp; 
but by and by it clears away, and there is 
progress, indeed, but the old problems stand 
there untouched, and the Babel Tower of 
matter is just as far away asever from the 
blue firmament of spirit above, and there over 
all still shines, unquenched and glorious, the 
Bun of the divine existence. We have learned 
the old lesson over again which every age of 
Christian thought must learn for itself, that 
there is no possible danger to religion from 
any discoveries a genuine science may make, 
It is good for us that we have learned {t. We 
bave come to see that the philosophy of 
nesclence, with its corollary of practical mate- 


rialiem, is no partof true science. We have 
learned, also, that there is nothing tn the 
hypothesis of evolution, apart from that 


philosophy, which is at war with theistie re- 
ligion ; but, rather, that it may, like all science, 


render the richest service to religion, when 
we discover how to apply ita results. The 
broadest, boldest, most successful generaliza- 


tion since the days of Newton, there is no 
question that it is to be the working hypothesis 
of science for years to come, taking its place 
by the side of the law of gravitation. That it 
is the final expression of truth its wisest advyo- 
cates do notclaim. It has failed as yet and 
probably will always fail to explain the origin 
of things and to bridge over the great gaps in 
the successions of being. Doubtless, in the 
progress of science it will have to be revised ; 
but it does not touch the great truths of 
natural theology, nor can it touch them, 
except as it gives us new materials with which 
to prove them. Since theologians have been 
coming to the conclusion that this is the case 
the tide that seemed to set so strongly against 
belief bas turned. The change of attitude 
toward this subject marks the beginning of the 
new era of religious thought upon which we 
have entered. 

The argument from design will have, indeed, 
to be restated ; but the prospect is that it will 
be stated in a far stronger form than before. 
The old teleology had its weak side. There 
was more than agrain of truth in Herbert 
Spencer’s now much-worn sarcasm about the 
“carpenter’s theory of the universe.’”’ We 
cheerfully hdmit it. In the natural theology 
of the future something of the mechanical 
will be sacrificed; but we shall gain in ite 
place a profounder idea of Infinite Will and 
Intelligence workivg by the slow, uniform, 
certain processes of natural law to accomplish 
far-off results. And when the work of re- 
statement is accomplished there is reason to 
believe that many who have been led astray in 
this age of doubt will be brought back to a 
belief in God. True sclence must always in 
the end have that result. The noble words of 
Bacon are as truein our day, under the reign 
of evolution, as when they were first uttered: 
that, ‘‘ while the mind of man looketh upon 
second causes scattered, it may sometimes 
rest in them and go no further; but when it 
beboldeth the chain of them confederate and 
linked together, it must needs fly to Prov- 
idence and Deity.”’ 

It has been well, however, that in the doubt 
which has been temporarily cast upon the ex- 
ternal arguments for the being of God we 
have been compelled to fall back upon the in- 
ternal proof from our moral intuitions. In 
times past we have been too prone to ignore 
them, forgetting that that which is “the 
likest God within the soul’’ must ever be to 
the majority of mankind the strongest, irre- 
futable proof of him. We have returned to 
this class of arguments with a new sense of 
their power. We see, as never before, that 
this idea of an absolute Right ruling us and 
everything, from which we cannot free our- 
selves, which every man feels, which compels 
even those who deny a personal God to assume 
some ‘“‘ Eternal not ourselves that makes for 
Righteousness,” which finds expression in the 
lowest forms of Nature worship, as in the 
most cultured religion, is a praof of God 
which is able to stand in its own strength and 
bear any weight that may be put uponit. It 
is not merely one of the pillars upon which the 
evidence of God’s existence rests, an argu- 
ment among arguments; but it is the argu- 
ment of arguments—the broad, solid founda- 
tion upon which the pillars themselves rest 
which support the edifice of belief in a per- 
sonal God. 

There has resulted from the assiduous study 
of Nature in which our age has engaged a 
grander conception of a profounder 
sense of his power, a broader view of his actiy- 
ityin the universe, which cannot fail to have 
its influence upon every new statement of 
truth in this department of theology. The 
old theology laid its chief emphasis upon the 
transcendence of God. It viewed him princi- 
pally as a moral governor, making his relation 
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to Nature and to man, outside of the sphere 
of religion, too external and mechanical. Its 
intent was right and laudable. The strength 
of theism, as opposed t» pantheism, on the 
one hand, and materialism, on the other, is in 
the maintenance of this conception of God’s 
personal relation to our souls as a free Being 
to free beings. But there is another class of 
truths which are not inconsistent with, but 
simply complementary to this, and which de- 
serve a place in any complete account of the 
revealed God. God is immanent iu Nature, as 
well as raised above Nature. Though we have 
been learning the truth anew from science, it 
is only what the Hebrew poets taught long 
ago. As Charles Kingsley admirably ex- 
pressed it: “ The unknown z which lies below 
all phenomena, which is forever at work on all 
phenomena, on the whole and every part of 
the whole, down to the coloring of every leaf 
and the curdling of every cell of protoplasm, 
is none other than that which the old Hebrews 
called—by a metaphor, no doubt (for how can 
mnen speak of the unseen save in metophors 
drawn from the see n?), but by the only meta- 
phor adequate to express the perpetual and 
omnipresent miracle—the Breath of God ; the 
Spirit who is the Lord and the Giver of Life.” 

But I pass to speak of another tendency, 
manifesting itself in the change which has 
taken place in tte apologetic basis of the- 
ology. The evidences of Christianity em- 
ployed by the theologians of the last century 
with so much success against the anti-Chris- 
tian skepticism of their age, which were until 
recently regarded and, in fact, were an impreg- 
nable bulwark against the assaults on revela- 
tion, have fallen quietly into disuse, like the 
fortifications we used to build before the days 
of iron-clads and rifle guns. It is impossible 
to-day to rest the weight of Christianity on the 
external evidence of prophecy and miracles, 
or even on the external fact of the resurrec- 
tion of Christ. Not that these facts are not 
as true as they ever were. They are. Not that 
they are not still worthy of a place in apolo- 
getical science ; but, in the order of our logic, 
Christianity must prove them, not they Chris- 
tianity. Our method, partly historical, partly 
moral, goes down far deeper. It seeks in the 
historic Christ the explanation of that new 
power which no one can deny came into the 
world through the medium of his wonderful 
personality. It finds tn him the satisfaction 
of the relicious needs of humanity, the cul- 
mination of all antecedent development in the 
Jewish and heathen worlds, the beginning of 
a new era in human history. Ft traces 
through the ages since his advent the ever- 
widening stream of religious life. of Christian 
morality, of Christian civilization. It shows 
Christianity to-day to be the great moral motive 
power. Most of all, it rests the weight of its 
argument upon the religious consciousne‘s of 
the Church concerning Christ, and the person- 
al conviction of the individual believer, that 
inner certainty of Christ, born of experience, 
which is not an opinion, but a knowledge, 
carrying with it its own self-evidencing proof, 
the testimonium Spiritus Sancti, of which the 
Reformers speak so much and which gave 
such buoyancy and serenity to their faith, but 
which fell so sadly into the background in a 
later and less profoundly spiritual age. 

This Christocentric tendency is not confined 
to apologetics. It is characteristic of the re- 
ligious thought of the time generally, and will 
undoubtedly influence decidedly the coming 
theology, especially in its structure as a sys- 
tem. The preaching, the religious literature, 
the practical religion of the day find the pro- 
ductive source of Christianity, its vital center, 
in the personality of Jesus (hrist, the God- 
man, the mediator between God and man. In 
spite of many temptations to yield to the hu- 
manitarian view of the Saviour’s nature, the 
Christian Chureh of our age has held loyally 
and with hearty sincerity to the belief in the 
divinity of Christ. More than balf a century 
has passed since that younger sister of the Pu- 
ritan family, clear-eyed and beautiful, to whom 
this doctrine had become a stumbling-block, 
went forth from the old household of faith, 
with bitter words on both sides, which perhaps 
both sides afterward wished unsaid. Her 
high enthusiasms, her earnest teachings of the 
supremacy of truth and duty, her achieve- 
ments in literature, her unswerving advocacy 
of the cause of right and freedom, her unself- 
ish philanthropy have won for her the admira- 
tion of the world. Long ago we of the older 
household learned to appreciate what was 
good and noble in herand to love it. Wehave 
rejoiced in her triumphs as our own, we have 
shared her pride in her distinguished sons, we 
have gladly received the many useful lessons 
she has had to teach us, we have felt her mod- 
ifying influence upon some of our beliefs, we 
have sorrowed with her in these late years, 
when some of her children have wandered 
from her quite off the ground of Christian 
faith ; but from the first we have felt, as we 
still feel, that there is a deficiency in ber be- 
lief which must always prevent her from 
achieving the highest success as a Christian 





Church. In this respect we have not desired, 
we do not desire today to follow her. The 
great body of Christians in this country have 
never abandoned the belief that Jesus Christ 
is In the highest sense God. In the denom- 
inations which are the rightful beirs of the 
primitive churches of the land there is no dif- 
ference of opinion upon this subject. 

But, while we hold thus firmly to Christ’s 
divinity, our age has rejoiced to learn with 
new power the meaning of hishumanity. The 
devotion with which the Gospel history has 
been studied, the great number and popularity 
of the lives of Christ which have appeared dur- 
ing the last three or four decades show the 
direction of current thought. It is in the man 
Christ Jesus that this generation has been 
taught to discover the God who is manifest in 
the flesh. It is when we see the marks of his 
human suffering and feel in our inmost hearts 
his brotherhood with us that we cry, as Thomas 
did: “* My Lord and my God!” | 

The system of Christian doctrine must find 
its center in Christ. The old reformed theol- 
ogy, the theology of Calvin and of the West- 
minster and Savoy Confessions, the theology 
of our American Calvinistic churches centered 
in the decrees of God. It was a high thought 
to begin thus back inthe eternal purpose of 
the Almighty, and from that transcendent 
standpoint to develop the whole system of 
Christian truth. The result was a logical 
powerful, most coherent whole. In all the 
modifications of Calvinism, from Edwards to 
Emmons, that center was maintained ; but it is 
so no longer. Long ago Christian thought, 
quietly and scarcely aware of the change it 
was undergoing—a revolution almost as great 
as that through which science passed in its 
transition from the Ptolemaic to the Coper- 
nican system—detached itself from the old 
center and began to swing freely around the 
new. The former system, with all its eleva- 
tion of the divine sovereignty, was narrow and 
mechanical. Its theodicy failed just where it 
was most needed. It placed the doctrine of 
election, which is true and scriptural as the 
practical corollary of the divine efficiency in 
regeneration and sanctification, at the fore- 
front and subordinated everything to it. In 
it the elect were everything and everyching 
was for the elect; but the new theology finds 
another center. It is fitting that Christ, who 
is the historical center of the Christian relig- 
fon, as he is the vital center of his Church, 
should be the center of the theological system. 
About him all the truths and doctrines must 
group themselves. 

Another manifest tendency of the time is to 
a broader view of the nature and office of the 
Scriptures. If science and philosophy have 
been applied in their moderao forms to the in- 
vestigation of the fundamentals of religion, 
modern criticism bas set itself, with all its 
wealth of resources, to test the primitive 
records of Christianity. With an untiring en- 
thusiasm, this work has been going on since 
the opening years of the century, calling into 
play the profoundest linguistic scholarship, 
critical acumen, and historical knowledge, the 
tithe of which has never been bestowed upon 
any other department of literature. These 
labors, carried on with like zeal by believing 
and skeptical scholars, bave not been without 
result. They have laid utterly to rest the old 
charges of forgery and imposture in which the 
last age delighted. They have vindicated the 
historical reliability of the books which make 
up the canon. They have empliasized and 
brought outjn ite wonderful significance the 
divine revelation which those books contain, 
beginning, a8 it does, in the remotest period of 
Jewish history and increasing in fullness till 
the very Word of God came down to men in 
Jesus Christ. At the same time, they have 
brought most clearly to view in the Scriptures 
a buman element, which is by no means con- 
fined to human idiosyncrasies in thought and 
expression, but must be admitted ‘to include 
human imperfection and human eror. They 
have led to « more accunate disrimination 
between the different parts of the ‘ible in re- 
spect to their religious value. 

The old method, which took the: Bible as a 
whole, according equal value to a." its parts, 
and which, by its indiscriminate add all-coin- 
prehending doctrine of plenary “spiration, 
gave to the whole an iufallible autl rity, vast- 
ly simplified the task of the dogm§tic theolo- 
gian. Gathering his proof-texts:where he 
would, from Moses to Revelation, Se did not 
concern himself especially with th, character 
of the book from which they came$ and often 
not with any particularity, the }ontext in 
in which they occurred. That was possible in 
an unseholarly and uncritical age4; but who 
shall say that itis possible to-day@or that it 
will ever be possible again in the figure ? 

It is the desire for an infallible oftthority in 
matters of faith and practice whiehQhas given 
to the doctrine of inspiration its thief hold 
upon the Christian thougbt of the “vast. We 
need such an authority ; but moref{and more 
we are coming to see that the infali $le author- 
ity to which the believer must bow§is not the 








Church, as the Romanist says ; it isnot buman 
reason, as the rationalist says; it is not the 
Scripture, as the Reformation theology said; 
it is God speaking in Christ to the soul, speak- 
ing to conscience and through conscience, 
speaking in tones which all that are willing to 
hear his voice can recognize. The Scriptures 
contain this divine authority; but they are 
not it. The Scriptures are the setting, but 
they are not the jewel. . 

We do not cast away inspiration. We be- 
leve in it more truly than ever. If there is 
that within us which is capable of recognizing 
the Divine Spirit, it finds traces of that Spirit 
all through those sacred books, as in no other 
books the world possesses, and it feels and 
knows that their authors were moved and led 
by that Spirit as men have never been led be- 
fore or since. But we look at the subject 
practically. We see evidences on every page 
that this influence was not an overpowering 
and mechanical one; but an influence that left 
them in full possession of their human freedom 
and that was conditioned by the stage vf re- 
lgious and intellectual development at which 
they stood. We believe that it is not quite 
honest to begin with ana priori theory of 
verbal inspiration, and then make the facts 
conform to it. First let biblical criticism do 
its work, and then after that we may explain 
our theory in accordance with the facts. 

Convinced, as we are, by historical and moral 
proofs, that the teachings of Christ and his 
apostles are the truth of God, and tliat the 
New Testament gives us a substantially true 
record of those teachings, as well as of the 
facts connected with them, while the Old 
Testament gives us a substantially true record 
of the divine preparation for this new dis- 
pensation of grace and mercy; convinced, as we 
are, that God’s providence, ever working in 
human history, wrought with especial and 
wonderful power in the Jewish nation to bring 
mankind the Christ, we can afford to leave 
many questions open til] research and scholar- 
ship shall settle them, and to leave undeter- 
mined the precise boundary line between the 
human and the divine in that wonderful serics 
of books which is permeated so manifestly, 
through and through, with the presence of 
Divinity. Thetruth of our dogmatic system 
does not rest, still less does our Christian faith 
rest on the decision this way or that cf such 
questions as the autborship of the Pentateuch 
or the origin of the Levitical system. ‘Those 
are questions for the scholars to scttle to 
whose departments they pertain. If o portion 
of the Old Testament, which we have been 
accustomed to assign to the earliest period of 
Hebrew literature, is of post-Exilian origin, 
we want to know it, that we may readjust our 
histcrical and dogmatic teachings accordingly. 
If it is not so, we want to know that too; but 
it is a question to be settled in the dry light of 
scholarship, not in the heated atmosphere of a 
trial for heresy. And let us beware that we do 
not rest upon the decision of such a matter, 
lively as may be our interest concerning it—the 
standing or falling of the faith. 

In spite of the freeiom with which the age 
construes the doctrine of inspiration, its spirit 
is eminently scriptural; perhaps because of 
its free construction of that doctrine. The 
minute and patient scriptural study of which 
there has been so much in our time has taught 
us that the Bible isa mine of divine truth, ready 
to reward the earnest seeker. It is the field 
wherein lies the bidden treasure, all the more 
valuable because it is to be sought if it is te 
be found. An indiscriminate bibliolat:y misses 
what is best in the Book. An enlightened 
Christian consciousness finds it a living source 
of life and light. There is a growing tendency 
toseek the doctrines of the Christian «ystem 
directly from the revelations which it contains, 
rather than indirectly from the speculations of 
the theologians. Wecan see now that one of 
the faults which brought the theology of the 
last age into disrepute and prepared the way 
for the general negleet of theology which our 
own times have witnessed was its extra-scrip- 
tural (for I will not say unscriptural) character. 
Its favorite dogmas were metaphysical, rather 
tban biblica) and practical. It relied far more 
on dialectics than on exegesis. It did good 
work in its time; but it failed when the time 
changed. Our age will have to be approached 
in another way and bya simpler method. 

It is a matter of no smal] importance that 
this critical period culminates with the revision 
of our English version of the Scriptures. 
Among the many blessings for which we may 
looks as the result of this great work (the first 
fruits of which are even now commending 
themselves so strongly to our acceptance in the 
lately published New Testament), will be an 
impulse to the 1enewed study of biblical and 
dogmatic theology and a popularizing of the- 
ology in both its forms. The masses have lost 
faith in theology partly because they have lost 
faith in or, rather, become confused with re- 
spect to the accuracy of our old version. When 
they come to sce, as we may now hope they 
will do, how readily and clearly a simple sys 
tem of theology, adapted to the needs of the 
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time, may be derived from the Scripture, they 
will return to fits study with renewed avidity 
and demand its preaching as in days gone by. 

We might expect that the eager and exten- 
sive researches made in the fields of biology, 
physiology, ethnology, sociology, and the kin- 
dred sciences, which have followed the intro- 
duction of that most fruitful scientific working 
theory, evolution, would exert some modify- 
ing influence upon the doctrines of anthropol- 
ogy. There is much in the tendencies of the 
present time to show that this will be—if, in- 
deed, we may not say that it already has been— 
the case. Unquestionably the great facts of 
the old theology—freedom, ¢in, personal re- 
sponsibility, the soul’s spirituality and immor- 
tality—will remain unchanged, in spite of the 
tremendous efforts put forth in some quarters 
to make evolution a substitute for the fall and 
to materialize the soul. Christianity must 
always be spiritualistic, rather than material- 
istic, and, from the nature of the case, if it 
accepts evolution at all, it cannot accept it in 
such a form as to exclude the fact of human 
sin. But there ts a side on which man is allied 
to the lower orders of Nature; a side which 
needs to be taken into account if we are fully 
to understand his earthly and his higher rela- 
tions. 

It was the fault of the Reformation theology, 
as it wasof Augustine’s, that it confused the 
two great facts of human nature—man’s con- 
nection with his fellow-men, on the one hand, 
in the solidarity of the race, in virtue of which 
all mankind is one, and his individuality, on 
the other, by which he is differenced from 
every other soul and stands in a relation to his 
Maker wholly unique. Not that the distinc- 
tion was not recognized; but that it was not 
duly made at the critical potnts. All the old 
doctrines of original sin, from Augustine to 
Edwards, laid the stress on the corporate unt- 
ty of man, finding in it the measure of respon- 
sibility and failing to properly distinguish it 
from his individuality. On the other hand, 
the New England theology of the present cen- 
tury, true to that characteristic which has 
shown itself so potent for good (though some- 
times, too, {t must be confessed, for evil) in 
every department of our American life, react- 
ed into an intense individualism, which almost 
ignored the other factor. It was an individu- 
alism which manifested itself not merely in 
anthropology, but in all the doctrines; but 
pre-eminently in that. It made each soula 
unit over against the great Moral Governor of 
the universe—for all the highest purposes God 
and it alone in the world. It made freedom 
and responsibility all-pervasive and all-suffi- 
cient, extending them over the whole sphere 
of intelligent and conscious life. Clearing 
away all difficulties on the scriptural side, by 
{ts distinction of natural and moral ability, it 
gave the individual, with an immense moral 
power, an awful responsibility. 

Under the influence of a less mechanical 
philosophy and a more discriminating scicntitle 
knowledge of man, we are learning to separate, 
as well as distinguish, as never before, the 
twofold nature of man, corporate and individ- 
ual. Weare learning to recognize in the one 
the region of necessity, and in the othertbat of 
frecdom, and to distribate responsibility more 
fairly thon of old. The scientific law of hered- 
ity has brought into new currency the doc- 
trine which the old theologians strove to ex- 
press under the name of original sin, a term 
which had a meaning as it was first used by 
Augustine, but which is an awkard misnomer 
if we accept any other theory than his. Some- 
times it almost seems as if we were gravitating 
back to their doctrine; but the retrogression 
is only apparent. We shall avoid the mistake 
into which they fell, while we retain the truth 
they darkly attempted to express. The line of 
prozress in theology (to borrow a figure which 
Motley somewhere finely applies to history) is 
not the straight line, or the circle that returns 
hopelessly to its own starting-point, but the 
spiral, which rises higher with each revolution. 

And then the tendency of this age, as a 
scientific age, is to greater simplicity. Science 
and philosophy are both teaching that power 
lies in the direction of unity. The deeper we 
penetrate into the mysteries of Nature the 
fewer and less complicated are the laws and 
forms we discover. If the Bible is from the 
Author of Nature, we may look for a like sim- 
plicity in the system which underlies its facts 
and binds together its life-giving truths. And, 
as that system is more and more understood, 
asthe common faith of the Church grasps it 
more completely, we may look fora simpler 
statement of it in terms of theological science. 
There isa growing feeling that theology has 
been too complicated in times past; that we 
need to throw aside much of the old cumbrous 
machinery andto concentrate upon the vital 
facts. The age is fast forgetting the scholastic 
divisions and the misleading terminology of 
the past. It is time that a new distribution of 
material be made between systematic theology 
and its sister science, the historpor doctrine. 
There is much that can be passed over from 
the former to the latter, to the advantage of 
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both. Drawing its materials from a wide field, 
not disdaining to accept from science, from bis- 
tory, from the religions of the past and of the 
present the light they have to throw upon its 
great problems, theology must distribute its 
subject-matter into fewer and simpler cate- 
gories. 

Moreover, this age has been teaching us 
some useful lessons in what Whately calls 
“that important and much-neglected branch 
of learning, the knowledge of man’s igno- 
rance.” It is the boast of one school of scien- 
tific thought at the present time that it teaches 
only positive truth ; of the other, that it rele- 
gates to the realm of the unknowable all that 
is not capable of proof through the senses. 1 
will not stop here to ask how far either of 
these schools has maintgived its own princi- 
ples with thorough consistency ; but it Is cer- 
tain that positivism and agnosticism have 
exerted in some respects a most salutary 
influence on our time, an_ iaflueuce 
which has been felt pcwerfully in the 
sphere of religious thought. The dogmatic 
speculation of the age is far more modest 
than that of times past, and acknowledges its 
limitetions and is willing to confess its igno- 
rance on many subjects respecting which the 
flercest battles of theology used to be waged. 
It was the dream of that remarkable theologian 
who brought to a close the interesting devel- 
opment of Calvinism which we call the New 
England Theology, aud whose influence is 
still so widely felt through the works he left 
behind him, that all the gaps in theology could 
be filled with logical ‘joints,’ as he called 
them, so that a system could be constructed, 
compact and complete, with no chasms to di- 
vide its parts. The attempt of Dr. Emmona, 
in spite of the acuteness of his mind and the 
ingenuity of his method, was a failure, as all 
such attempts must be. The daring system he 
constructed fell apart when his own intellect 
ceased to hold it together. Perhaps his fail- 
ure bas bad as much todo asthe prevalent 
scientific philosophy in teaching us our lesson 
of self-restraint. At all events, we are content 
to take up on many points an attitude of igno- 
rance. This Chrisiian agnosticism (if we may 
accept this popular and inexact use of a much- 
abused word) is no flippant pyrrhonism. Nor 
is it that other kind of ignorance which Car- 
lyle has called, in his caustic way, ‘‘ lgnora- 
mus speaking in loud tones to Ignoratis.”” It 
is a sober recognition of the limitations which 
revelation and the constitution ofsour own 
minds alike place upon our knowledge; an 
acknowledgment of the fact that we cannot 
by searching find out God, that there is no 
common measure between the finite and the 
infinite, and that there are mysteries even in 
our own natures that our profoundest thought 
is utterly impotent to fathom. We are willing 
to admit that human speculation went too far 
in days gone by in attempting to explain the 
high doctrine of the Trinity; that theology 
too presumptuously pressed forward to inves- 
tigate that awful mystery before which the 
angels veil their faces. 

We see now that the centuries of controversy 
which in the earlier and later history of the 
Church was waged around the question of the 
relation of the two natures in the Saviour’s 
person failed to solve the tremendous problem, 
however useful it may have been in staying 
the progress of unscriptural error. We dis- 
cover, at last, that the silence of revelation re- 
specting the precise connection between the 
first great sin and the sins of the millions of 
individuals who have lived since then ig a 
silence that neither science nor philosophy has 
been or is able to break with an altogether 
satisfactory explanation. We see that it is 
possible to accept the Catholic and scriptural 
doctrine of the atonement ; that Christ’s work 
availed not only to reveal the love of God to 
man, but to remove the hindrances in the 
eternal justice of the universe to the forgive- 
ness of the sinner; and yet to cheerfully admit 
that it is impossible for us, looking from our 
present standpoint, to explain how it was that 
his work accomplished this result, saying, as 
Butler did: “ If the Scripture has, as surely it 
has, left this matter of the satisfaction of 
Christ mysterious, left &mewhat in it unre- 
vealed, all conjectures about it must be, if not 
evidently absurd, yet, at least, uncertain. Nor 
has apy one reason to complain for want of 
further information, unless he can show his 
claim to it.” 

We recognize the inscrutable element which 
must ever accompany us, defying all our at- 
tempts at definition or solution, as we traverse 
the border-land where the divine and the human 
meet in our investigations of the relation of 
the divine grace to the human will in the an- 
tecedents, the initiation, and the progress of 
the new life. We accept unreconciled the 
two great facts maintaining not only the ful 
right of human freedom in ite integrity, but 
also the other great fact, which a superficial 
theology, desiring to make all things clear, 
discards, but which a more deep and spiritual 
theology retains, as required alike by reason 
and Scripture, as well as necessarily involved 
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in all genuine Christian experience, the saving 
grace of God, which reaches in its grand sweep 
of power from eternity to eternity, and carries 
each believing sou] through ite earthly to its 
heavenly state. 

We confess the difficulties and obscurity of 
the doctrines of eschatology, belonging, as 
they do, to the ‘“‘undiscovered country ’’ iuto 
whose darkness experience throws no light at 
all, reason only the faintest glimmering, and 
revelation far less light than we could wish, 
even though it gives us all that we need. The 
religious thought of our time checks Itself 
where it used to speak with undoubting cer- 
tainty, admitting that now we know in part 
and prophesy in part. And, while, on that 
darkest and most solemn of all these ques- 
tions, the future of those who persevere in 
their resistance of God’s offers of love, the 
Church clings loyally to the simple statements 
of him whom it believes to be the very truth 
ofGods he is the way and life of men, and 
resist. 11 attempts to teach theories which it 
believes he meant to exclude, it still shrinks 
from dogmatism respecting a subject so 
awful, and humbly hopes, though it knows 
not how, that there isa solution to this mys- 
tery which will manifest, when it shal] be 
revealed, in the fullest and highest sense, 
what we believe with undoubting confidence, 
that infinite justice and infinite goodness are 
one, 

Other sciences confess their ignorance. 
Why should not ours? When theology has 
learned to say, without a blush at its own 
ignorance, ‘Ido not know,’ then it will be 
prepared to declare of that which has been 
clearly revealed: ‘‘I know and I believe.” 

Closely connected wita this willingness of 
the age to confess its limitations is its broader 
tolerance !n matters of religious belief. The 
common battle which has been going on 
against infidelity and irreligion has brought 
the various denominations and parties in the 
Church closer together than ever before. It 
has taught them that the common ground 
upon which they stand and which they are all 
interested in defending is far larger and in- 
cludes much more than they had supposed ; 
that there are fewer essentials and more non- 
essentials in Christian belief than they have 
sometimes been disposed to think ; that it is 
possible to differ on many points of faith and 
practice, and yet hold fast the great saving 
truths of the Goepel of Christ; and, as Chris- 
tians of different creeds have come nearer to 
each other, as they have looked into each 
other’s faces and caught each other’s spirit, 
they have come to see that the differences are 
of minor importance, in many cases only seem- 
ing differences, opposite sides of the same 
great truth. For, in reality, these divine truths 
are mighty things, not only stretching off into 
the unfathomable infinite, far beyond our reach 
and comprehension, but in their seen propor- 
tions surpassing the ability of any one person, 
or church, or mode of thought, or form of 
speech to compass and hold them. We are 
beginning to realize that both sides may be 
right upon subjects of belief, and that the 
ruth, instead of lying on one side or between 
them, may lie in them, and around them, and 
above them, so that both together may con- 
tain what one alone may fail to have, and 
both together fall far short of the complete 
truth. 

Unquestionably this tendency will have its 
influence (if, indeed, we may not say that this 
has been the case already) upon the method 
and spirit of theology, making it more compre- 
hensive, catholic, and tolerant. Where the 
polemical interest predominates theology be- 
comes necessarily one-sided and narrow. The 
bitter controversies of times past have too 
often infused the odium theologicum into the 
dogmatic system, always with the effect of 
raising doctrinal half truths into the place of 
whole truths and bringing into undue prom- 
inence matters of minor importance—frequent- 
ly the mere mint, anise, and cummin of theol- 
ogy—while pushing the real essentials into the 
background. Who can fail to see that this 
was the effect of the controversies of Old and 
New School which rent our American Church- 
es forty or fifty years ago controversies to 
which we now look beck with shame? And 
must we not be convinced, from the events 
which followed, that they were largely instru- 
mental in bringing theology into its later neg- 
lect? It is not necessary, in order to precisely 
state and firmly maintain the doctrines we be- 
lieve to be true, that we should exclude all 
other forms of statement and spend our 
strength in the effort to disprove them and to 
show that they have no right of existence. It 
is not necessary that we should be always label- 
ing the formulas of others, who prefer a differ- 
ent phrasing from ours, with old terms of po- 
lemical import—Pelagian, Semipelagian, Ar- 
minian, aff the rest. 

There are, itis true, extremes to be avoided 
on both sides. There isin these days u falsa 
liberality in the Church, which is willing to 
giwe up even the essentials of Christian faith. 
There is a tolerence springing from mere in- 





difference, to which all beliefs are the same, 
because It has no earnest beliefs. There is a 
so-called liberality, moving on extra-Christian 
ground, which bas swept around the circle 
into dogmatism and intolerance, and make of 
its negations a sysiem quite as tyrrannous as 
avy that it accuses the Christian Church of 
holding or having held. These extremes are, 
indeed, to be avoided ; but we want to rescue 
that grand old word, liberality, now 
“ Defamed by every charlatan 
And soiled with all ignoble use,” 

and restore itin its true meaning to the the- 
ology of our age. It is not to be expected, as 
itis not to be desired, that the time of the- 
ological controversy is over. The new interest 
in the doctrines of Christianity will awaken 
new discussions. The greater the interest the 
more earnest the discussions will be; but is it 
too much to hope that they will be carried on 
upon a broader field and ina more generous 
spirit than in times past? Need we lay such 
emphasis upon pointe which are mere shib- 
boleths of sect or matters of diverse phi- 
losophies? May we not look for a system in 
which the Christian Church may unite, as it 
has not done in times past—a system which 
shall occupy higher ground and afford a 
broader outlook ? 

1 have thus endeavored to show that the 
age is preparing the way fora new career of 
theological science; that the materials are 
already in existence ; and that the character of 
the system is, in part, at least, to be discerned. 
From the nature of the case, I have been able 
to speak only in general terms. At present, 
after the period of confusion through which 
we bave been passing, there is much fn the 
new theology that is unformed and inchoate, 
It needs some divinely-guided, scientific, or- 
ganizing mind to reduce its materials to form 
and system ; some mind to do for the teeming 
thoughts of our age what Origen and Augus- 
tine and Calvin did for theirs. It needs 
special work upon special doctrines before 
they can take their place premanently in the 
system. When this preliminary work bas 
been done, is it too much to prophecy that there 
will be a revival of interest in doctrinal theol- 
ogy such asthe Church has not seen for many 
years ? 

I have spoken of a new theology. Let me 
not be misunderstood. I do not speak ofa 
new truth. Truth is divine and abids for- 
ever the same. God bas made no new revela- 
tions to our age. But theology is human and 
changes with human thought. 

“Our little systems have their day, 
They have their day and cease to be; 
They are but broken lights of thee, 
And thou, O Lord! art more than they.” 

We believe that a new theology is coming, 
better and fuller of truth than the old, cer- 
tainly better adapted to our times; but the 
truth which {t will express will be the un- 
changing truth of the ages, the truth of the 
Bible, the truth of Jesus Christ. 

We cannot overestimate the importance of 
the system which is thus to be the vehicle of 
truth to the future. If the faith of an age 
gives character to its theology, theology, in its 
turn, exercises a most important influence upon 
the faith and practical life of the age. The 
theology of the coming years will largely mold 
the Christianity of the coming years. It is to 
furnish the substance of Christian preaching. 
It is to teach the methods by which souls are 
to be saved and built up in pure and Christ- 
like character. It is to provide the matter and 
determine the form of the religious instruction 
which will be given to the children of coming 
generations. It is to put into the hands of 
minister and teacher the weapons wito which 
they are to oppose and, with God’s help, over- 
come unbelief. It is to go with the home mis- 
sionary to the waste places of our own land, and 
enter into the thought and faith of the new 
communities, composed of people from 
many lands, which are springing up in our 
Great West. It is to supply the permanent 
motive for foreign missions. It is to form the 
subject-matter of the instruction of the new 
converts in the now benighted regions of the 
earth, and to give shape to the message which 
those converts, in their turn, catching the | 
missionary spirit, will preach to peoples and 
nations beyond. It is to playa part (whe 
shall say how fmportant ?) in bringing fm the 
blessed consummation of the Redeemer’s 
Kingdom. Long after we have passed awsy 
{ts influence will be felt. Its record will be 
written in eternity. God only knows how 
great its power will be. . 

And now, in conclusion, let me say a word 
concerning my own future. I enter thus 
formally upon the work to which I was called 
last Autuinn, to me so unexpectedly, with 
profound sens¢ of its responsibilities and much 
doubt of myself. I came hither because I 
thought that God directed me hither. That 
conviction gives me strength to take this new 
step and to go forward in the work. I believe 
that therg is no task higher and more far- 
reaching im its influence than the education of 
Christian winisters. 1 believe that there Las 
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never been an age when that work was likely 
to count for more then it is now. Itis witha 
certain sober, trembling cheerfulness and 
buoyancy, born of a trust which I believe is 
wholly sincere, that I devote myself to this 
high profession and to the service of this 
ancient and beloved seminary, to labor here so 
long as the great Head of the Church may 
count me worthy of such a privilege. In my 
prayers to-day I do not ask God to make my 
work here great before men ; but I do ask him 
to give me wisdom and strength and single- 
mess of purpose to fit the young men com- 
mitted to my charge in this department for the 
highest usefulness, and through them to do 
much to advance the Master’s cause. This is 
God’s work. That he will bless it, that he 
will watch over it I, for one, do not question. 
To him I commit myself and these important 
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BY PROF, FREDERIC M. BIRD. 


Tue relation of this body with other Chris- 
tians or, rather, the attitude of other Chris- 
tians toward its members has been somewhat 
changed in the last decade ortwo. Theod:um 
theologicum has abated, and it is no longer 
necessary to look at all objects through the 
flerce light of controversy. The followers of 
Wesley have learned that ‘‘a good Presbyteri- 
an will goto Heaven just as soon as a bad 
Metbodist,”’ and Baptists admit that the bap- 
tism of repentance may, under some circum- 
stances (as if one lived and died in a sandy 
desert), be held to condone the lack of six 
eubit feet of water. So the landjlady who 
with scorn refused to accept the newly-arrived 
Unitarian missionary as a boarder (it was 
twenty years ago and not in New England) 
might now find her zeal somewhat out of date 
and not wholly supported by public opinion 
even in that semi-Southern clime. The Lib 
erals are sad heretics, it is true, and we all 
abhor their tenets no less than of old; but 
personally we are obliged to recognize them 
as fellow-beings, and now and then as quite 
creditable specimens of humanity, The legend 
which endowed them with horns and hoofs 
may besaid to be exploded. Theology aside, 
they seem to be made of much the same clay 
as the rest of us, and, like Shakespeare’s Jew, 
to bave the same affections and capacities. 
Nor can it be claimed that their results of 
character and labor are below par, or that they 
have coutributed more than their quota to the 
jails and poorbouses. 

In religious literature and specially in this 
branch of it they have dove their full share 
of work, and work by no means beneath criti- 
cism, The sketch of American Hymnody in 
Mr. Julian's forthcoming “ Dictionary of 
Hymunology”’ will show, as ti could not help 
doing, that they have produced a greater num- 
ber of hymnists than any other body in the 
land, even if we count only those who have 
made some mark outside as well as within 
their own denominational pale. They have, in- 
deed, supplied no single name that is as widely 
circulated among ‘‘the orthodox” as those 
of Ray Palmer, Thomas IJlastings, and 8. F. 
Smith, nor any bymn equal, from our view- 
polut, to ‘‘My faith looks up to Thee,” and 
**Thou artthe Way "; but many of their lyrics 
are, at least, solidand graceful, and there are 
few home collections of any character 
standing which do not contain 
from Pierpont, Bryant, 
Sears, and Holmes. 

One cannot with any justice touch this sub 
} .t and omit to mention the unique service 
sci.dered to literature by Dr. Alfred P. Put- 
nam, of Brooklyn, in his very valuable “ Sing- 
ere and Songs of the Liberal Faith" (1875). If 
each denomination had done as much for its 
own bards, the work of the hymn student 
would be greatly simplified, and many inter- 
esting items be preserved which must now be 
gathered with difficulty, if at all. That Uni- 
tarianism alone bas taken the trouble to do 

this is scarcely to its dispraise. Nearly every 

reader must be surprised at the amount of 
material Dr. Putnam had to work with. Five 
hundred and eighty octavo pages do not ex- 
haust the field, but leave matter enough fora 
supplement yet to come. The book, though 
thus incomplete, affords such help and guid- 
ance as no similar compilation approaches and 
is in marked contrast to the loose and scrappy 
style of Belcher, Cleveland, etc. One may 
wish that dates had been more fully given, 
that criticism were less “ genial,”’ and entrance 
examinations more severe ; butas a storehouse 
of facts it is a model which future workers 
will do well to follow. 

The earliest Unitarian hymnists in this coun- 


or 
something 
Peabody, Furness, 


of the worlds below ” (1799); and Hon. Jouw 
Davis, of Plymouth, 1761—1847, remembered 
by a piece written for the Pilgrim Celebration 
at Plymouth, 1792—“ Sons of renowned sires.” 
This is in many Unitarian books, but in few 
If any others. 
Joun Quincy Apams, 1767—1848, was our 
only President who dallied with the Muses. 
His “ Poems of Religion and Society” ap- 
peared soon after bis death, New York, 1848, 
and a fourth edition, Auburn, 1854. He wrote 
(but never printed) an entire version of the 
Psalms, seventeen of which, with five bymns, 
were inserted by his pastor, Dr. Lunt, in ‘‘ The 
Christian Psalter,” 1841. Perhaps his best 
pieces are 

“ Alas! how swift the moments fly,” 
written for the 200th anniversary of the church 
at Quincy, and 

“Sure, to the mansions of the biest 

When infant innocence ascends.” 

This is part of “‘ Lines addressed to a mother 
onthe death of two infants, 19th Sept., 1803, 
and 19th Dec., 1806.” It appeared in the 
“Monthly Anthology and Boston Review,” 
Jan., 1807. 

ANDREW Norton, 1786—1853, was born at 
Hingham, Mass.; graduated at Harvard, 1804 ; 
wastutor aud librarian there, and from 1819 
to 1830 Dexter professor of sacred literature. 
His works, learning, and influence are not for- 
gotten. Of his few bymns or, rather, medita- 
tions in verse the earliest is the best known 
and most valued. It appeared in ‘‘ Monthly 
Anthology,’’ Sept., 1809: 

**My God, I thank Thee; may no thought 

E’er deem Thy chastisements severe.” 
This and the next have been admitted by 
James Martineau’s “ Collection” and by the 
Baptist ‘‘ Psalmist.” 
* O stay thy tears, for they are blest.” 
“General Repository and Review,’”’ April, 
1812. 
“ Faint not, poor traveler, though thy way.” 
“* Christian Disciple,”’ Aug., 1822; “ West Bos- 
ton Collection,’’ 1823. 
“ He has gone to his God.” 
* Christian Examiner,’ Feb., 1824. 
“ Another year, another year.” 
** Christian Examiner,’’ Dec., 1827. 
“ Where ancient forests round us spread.” 
For a dedication, 1838. 
Henny Ware, Jr., D.D., 1704—1843, was 
also born at Hingham ; graduated at Harvard, 
1812 ; was pastor of the Second Church in Bos- 
ton from 1817; and professor of pulpit elo- 
quence and pastoral care at Cambridge from 
1820. He had a good deal of poetic talent 
and produced one or two genuine lyrics, as that 
for Easter, 

“ Lift your glad voices in triumph on high,” 
which bas a place in the present Episcopal and 
Methodist Hymnals. It appeared in the “ Chris- 
tian Disciple,’’ 1817. 

* Great God, the followers of thy Son.” 


For the ordipation of Jared Sparks at Balti- 
more, May 5th, 1819, 

“To prayer, to prayer, for the morning breaks.” 
1826. Adopted by Martineau and by maby col- 
lections for reading. 

“Father of earth and heaven. whose arm upholds 
creation.” 

Not given by Dr. Putnam aud date not ascer- 
tained. Found in Cheever’s ‘‘ American Com- 
mon-place Book of Poetry,” 1831. A thanks- 
giving hymn of considerable merit, 

** Like Israel's hosts to exile driven.” 
For the Centennial Celebration of the Boston 
Thursday Lecture, Oct. 17th, 1883. 

“Father, thy gentle chastisement.” 
A hymn in sickness, March, 1836. 

“O Thou, in whom alone is found.” 
For dedication. Date unknown. Adopted by 
Godfrey Thwing’s ‘‘ Church of England Hymn- 
Book,”’ 1880. ° 

“ Oppression shall not always reign.” 


A powerful anti-slavery song and his last, 
written March 15th, 1643. 

Eviza Lee Fouven, 1787—1860. A volumin- 
ous writer, daughter of Samuel Cabot, of Bos- 
ton, and married in 1828 to Prof. Charles Fol- 
len, who perished on the ‘“‘ Lexington,” in 
Long Island Sound, 1840. Her poems were 
collected 1839, but many of them are much 
older. 

“ How sweet to be allowed to pray” 
appeared in the ‘‘ Christian Disciple,’ Septem- 
ber, 1818. 

* How sweet upon this sacred day.” 

Date unkuown ; as also of 

“ Lord, deliver! Thou canst save.” 

These three have appeared in sundry Baptist, 
juvenile, and other “Orthodox” books. More 
important perbape ie 

“God, Thou art good! Each perfumedower.” 
This is found in “Hymns for Children” 
(edited, perhaps, by her), Boston, 1825, and 
served as a basis for the hymn by J. H. Gurney, 





try were James Freeman, D. D., 1759—1835, 
who (as previously mentioned) wrote ‘‘ Lord 





“ Yes, God is good,” 
which is considerably used. 


James Fit, D.D., 1779-1855, born at 
Reading, Mass.; graduated at Harvard, 182; 
pastor at East Bridgewater, 1806, and Saism 
from 1821. {n 1843 he published a collection, 
containing 10 or 12 pieces of his own. 

“ Happy the unrepining poor ” : 
appeared in H.D. Sewall’s familiar ‘New 
York Collection,” 1820. 1 

“ Here to the high and holy One.” 

“On leaving an ancient church”; 
in *‘ Cambridge Selection,’’ 1828. 

“In pleasant lands have fallen the lines.” 
Sung at the bi-centennial in Quincy, May 25th, 
1840. 

Samvugt Giimay, D.D., 1791—1858, was born 
at Gloucester, Mass.; graduated at Harvard, 
1811; and from 1819 was pastor at Charleston, 
8. C. His three commfnion hymns appeared 
the same year in two separate books: Dr. T. 
M. Harris’s ‘‘ Hymns for the Lord’s Supper,” 
Boston, July, 1820, and H. D. Sewall’s ‘‘ Psalms 
and Hymns,” New York, October, 1820. They 


begin : 
“ O God, accept the sacred hour,” 
“ We sing Thy mercy, God of love,” 


“ Yes, to the (or, that] last command.” 

The “New York Collection’ contained an- 
other of his, translated from the German: 

“ O come and sing your Maker's praise.” 

His baptismal hymn, also translated or para- 
phrased from the German, ia better known. 
“This child we dedicate to Thee.” 

It first appeared in the ‘‘ West Boston Collec- 
tion,’”’ 1823. 

CaROLinE LlOWARD GILMAN, once active and 
well known fn literature, was born in Boston, 
1794; married Dr. Gilman, 1819; and is still liv- 
ing (I think), at a great age. Her two hymns 
appeared in Sewall’s ‘‘ New York Collection,” 
1820. 


: 


and 


“ We bless Thee for this sacred day.” 

“Is there a lone and dreary hour.” 

The latter isa favorite with those who use it, 
and proved to have been given out by different 
ministers at Salem oftener than any otber dur- 
ing aterm of years. 

SaMUEL WILLARD, D.D., A.A.8., 1776—1859, 
was minister at Deerfield, 1807—1829, and pub- 
lished at Greenfield, 1824, 158 original and 
“regular” hymns, with queer directions for 
musica) expression. Many of these he in- 
cluded in a collection which he called ‘‘ Sacred 
Poetry and Music Reconciled,’’ Boston, 1830. 
Both these, volumes are scarce and curious, 
but of no practical or literary value. 

CHARLES SPRAGUE, the poet, wrote some 
hymns, but none of importance. 
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Mucn has already been written on the dif- 
ferent changes made in the Revised Edition of 
the New Testament. The changes to which 
allusion has been made mostly concerned the 
linguistic part of the work, and in this respect 
not too much can be written. There is, how- 
ever, anotber and, as we think, a very import- 
ant fact, which ought to be made more prom- 
inent—viz., the omissions which the Anglo- 
American Revisers have made. At present we 
confine this article to the Four Gospels. As 
far as we bave been able, we noticed that. only 
ten verses were excluded from the Four Gos 
pels—viz., three in Matthew, four in Mark, two 
in Luke, and one in John. It will thus be seen 
that, although Mark is the smallest of the 
Gospels, yet it had more interpolations. For 
the benefit of the reader, we will put these 
verses down: 

Matt. xvil, 21, Howbeit this kind goeth not out but 
by prayer and fasting. 

xviii, 11, For the Son of man is come to save 
that which was lost. 

xxiif, 14, Woe unto you, Scribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites! for ye devour widows’ 
houses, and for a pretense make 
long prayer: therefore ye shall 
recelvg the greater damnation. 

vii, 16, If any man have ears to hear, let 
him hear. 

ix, 44, Where their worm dieth not, and 
the fire is not quenched. 

xi, 26, But if ye do not forgive, neither will 
your Father which is in heaven 
forgive your trespasses. 

xv, 28, And the scripture was fulfilled, 
which saith, and he was num. 
bered with the transgressors. 

xvii, 86, Two men shall be in the field; the 
one shall be taken, and the other 
left. 

xxiii, 17, For of necessity he must release one 
unto them at the feast. 

v, 4, For an angel went down ata certain 
season into the pool, and troubled 
the water: whosoever then first 
after the troubling of the water 
stepped in was made whole of 
whatsoever disease he had. 


These afe all the entire verses which were 
omitted, none of them, as will be seen, touch- 


Mark 


Luke 


John 
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By far greater is the number of words and 
clauses which have been left out; and here 
also Mark, although the smallest of the Gos 
pels, represents more omissions than were 
made in Matthew and Jobn, whilst Luke sur- 
passes them all. We subjoin the more im- 
portant omissions : 


Matt. 1, 6, the king. 
25, firstborn, 
ii, 18, lamentation. 
iv, 18, Jesus. 
25, of people. 
v, 22, without a cause, 
vill, 29, Jesus. 
ix, 13, to repentance. 
x, 3, Lebbeeus, whose surname was. 
xii, 35, of the heart. 
xiii, 51, Jesus said unto them. 
xiv, 30, boisterous. 
xv, 6, or his mother, shall be free. 
14, of the blind. 
xvi, 4, the prophet. 
xviii, 85, from your hearts. 
xix, 30, from my youth up. 
29, or wife. 
xx, 7, and whatsoever is right, that shaJ’ 
ye receive. 
16, for many be called, but few chosen 
22, and to be baptized with the baptism 
that I am baptized with. 
23, idem. 
xxii, 25, a wife. 
xxili, 8, even Christ. 
19, fools and. 
xxiv, 7, and pestilences. 
xxv, 13, wherein the Son of man cometh. 
xxvi, 8, and the Scribes. 

xxvii, 85, that it might be fulfilled which was 
spoken by the prophet. They 
parted my garments among them, 
and upon my vesture did they 
cast lots. 


64, by night. 
xxvili, 2, from the door, 
9, as they went to tell his disciples. 
20, Amen. 
1, 14, of the kingdom. 

24, let us alone. 

fi, 16, how is it that. 
17, to repentance. 

fv, 11, to know. 
24, that hear. 

¥, 12, all the devils. 

vi, 11, Verily I say unto you, It shall be 
more tolerable for Sodom and Go- 
morrha in the day of judgment, 
than for that city. 

v, 27, by them of old time. 
44, bless them that curse you, do good 
to them that hate you. 
which despitefully use you and. 

vi, 13, for thine is the kingdom and the 
power, and the glory for ever. 
Amen. 


Mark 


16, from the dead. 
83, and came together unto him. 
986, for they have nothing to eat. 
61, beyond measure and wondered. 
vil, 2, to say. 
they found fault. 
4, and of tables. 
8, as the washing of pote and cups and 
many other such like things ye do. 
ix, 23, believe. 
24, with tears, Lord. 
29, and fasting. 
88, and he followed not us 
41, in my name. 
45, into the fire that never shall be 
quenched. 
49, and every sacrifice shall be salted 
with salt. 


x, 13, that brought them. 

21, take up the cross and. 
29, or wife. 

xi, 8, and strawed them in the way. 
10, in the name of the Lord. 
23, whatsoever he saith. 

xii, 4, and at him they cast stones. 
23, therefore, when they shall rise. 
29, of all the commandments. 

Lord. 


80, this is the first commandment. 
$1, like namely. 
82, God. 
$3, and with all thy soul. 
xili, 11, neither do ye premeditate. 
14, spoken of by Daniel the prophet. 
$4, Son of man. 
xiv, 19, and another said is it I? 
27, because of me this night. 
70, and thy speech agreeth thereto. 
xv, 3, but he answered nothing. 
7, with him. 
1, 28, blessed art thou among women. 
iv, 4, but by every word of God. 
iv, 8, Get thee behind me Satan. 
$4, Saying: let us alone. 
41, Christ. 
v, 38, and both are preserved. 
vi, 1, second. 
after the first. 
45, of his heart. 
vil, 28, prophet. 
t. 


Baptist. 
vill, 45, sayest thou, who touched me? 
ix, 54, even as Elias did. 

55, and said, Ye know not what manner 
of spirit ye are of. 

56, For the Son of man is not come to 
destroy men’s lives but to save 
them. 

x, 85, when he departed. 
xi, 2, our. 
which art in heaven. 
Thy will be done, as in heaven, so in 
earth. 
4, but deliver us from evil. 

20, the prophet. 

44, Scribes, and Pharisees, hypocrites. 

54, that they might accuse him. 

xili, 35, the time come when. 

xvii, 9, him. I trow not. 
xviii, 24, that he was very sorrowful. 

xix, 45, therein, and them that bought. 

xx, 13, why tempt ye me? 
80, took her to wife and died childless. 

xxii, 31, and the Lord said. 
xxiii, 6, of Galilee. 





ing any point whatever of the . Christian doc- 
trite. 
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Luke xxiv, 42, and of an honeycomb. 
58, praising and. 
amen. 
John iil, 15, should not perish but. 
iv, 42, the Christ. 
v, 3, waiting for the moving of the w iter. 
vi, 22, whereinto his disciples were entered. 
51, which I will give. 
69, Son of the living. 
xiii, 32, if God be giorified in him. 
xvi, 16, because I go to the Father. 
xvii, 12, in the world. 

In the above list Matthew shows 37, Mark 
45, Luke 37, aud Jobn ¥Y omissions, none of 
them of any dovtrinal importance. The list 
can be largely increased with some yet smaller 
items. 

The result which we derive from these omis 
gions is, that, in spite of the many changes 
which the manuscripts had undergoce, either 
through the ignorance or carelessness of the 
copyists, we have in the narrative of the Gos- 
pels a full history of the person «nd sayings of 
Christ, and that the Revision of the New Test- 
ament bas taken nothing from the esscutials 
of that Christian belief which has always, cvery- 
where, and by al/ been held. 

ALLEGHENY, Pa. 





Sanitary, ; 
STATE HEALTH BOARDS. 


Tas is undoubtedly a period of great san- 
{tary activity, with vast possibilities of im- 
provement, snd yet with possibility, also, of 
erude speculation and of not less crude inven- 
tions. Even sanitary literature has in it mueh 
of the experimental, and there is need that all 
things proposed be brought to rigid test, lest 
they become death dealing, instead of life- 
saving. It is, however, one of the encourag- 
ing facts that so many of our states, as well as 
our cities, have full-formed boards of health, 
composed of men who can be held responsible 
for their acts and for their advice. 

{n addition to the twenty three states slready 
having boards, Pennsylvania, Arkansas, and 
Indiana are likely to be successful this year. 
The reports of these are beginning to be ren- 
dered, and form a very important addition to 
our information as to the study of disease. 
We this year take up, as first in order, the 
report of the State of New Jersev. It {fs made 
especially prominent from the fact that the 
board has had to contend with four decided 
epidemics, all of which will pass into record 
as important in the history of disease and its 
causes. The first was the well-known typhoid 
fever at Princeton. With all the talks abont 
malaria, all the rumors as to causes, and the 
many contradictory items which found their 
way to the press, it was quite important that 
an authentic varrative be given. The secretary 
of the board had the very best opportunities 
for this work. It required much sifting of 
statements and close loca) examination into 
details. This seems to have been diligently 
attended to. The result is a clear detail of 
facts anda discussion of the probable origin 
of the disease. It seems highly probable that 
the fever originated from loeal causes, which 
had nothing to do with malaria and the 
remedy for which was an eutire change in the 
system of sewage disposal. One cannot read 
such a history without perceiving the great 
importance cf a well-devised plan of exactness 
in ali the details of sanitary construction, and 
of a superintendence which shall be as vigilant 
as intelligent and see to it that no possibilities 
of accumulated filth can occur. A comparison 
of the meteorological tables shows how ex- 
ceptionally warm the months of April and May 
had been, with an absence of the usual rains. 
No doubt, this had much to do with stirring the 
latent poison into activity, and thus making 
aerial rewage or contaminated air abundant. 

Not less decided and not less typical was the 
occurrence of malarial fevers at Bound Brook. 
While malaria was very prevalent in many 
states and in many localities of New Jersey 
last year, yet the condition of things at Bound 
Brook was such as to furnish admirable oppor- 
tunity for more exact study. The mangrove 
swamps of Africa give not more decided evi- 
dence of special malarial productivity than did 
this town. The man who has seen several lit- 
tle craters all the more enjoys Vesuvius, be- 
cause it is so very declarative. A town in 
which no inhabitant escapes is not to be ex- 
plained away by any geueral theory of origin. 
The débris of a half century had collected ina 
sluggish water-bed, amid rank vegetation, 
whose decay had stored away much organic 
matter. It was near the discharge of two or 
three small streams, which thus brought down 
the accumulation of a large, low watershed. 
The alternation of heat and of water had been 

unusual, and had furnished all the conditions 
for fermentive or putrefactive changes. The 
results were up to the plan. So the people 
thought: so the courts thought. For the good- 
ness of thething is this: it gave rise to a trial 
which will ever be notable in American legis- 
lation. It proclaimed drainage for health a 
necessity as never Lefore. It not only com- 
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pelied the removal of a mili-dam, but the 
restoration of a stream-bed. New Jersey 
justice was as rigorous as if it had caught a 
culprit, and declared that men, women, and 
children must not have their animation sus- 
pended in such manner, The result, too, is a’ 
state law which, while it protects owners of 
water-rights from unfair risks, proclaims the 
right of pure air and ai dry soil 
to all the land and the inhabitants thereof. 
About the same time smallpox took on 
epidemic proportions in Camden. It revealed 
an inadequacy of provision that startled this 
city of contentment, and gave it to know that, 
with all its enterprise, it moved too slowly to 
keep up with the move of the disease. At one 
time it bid fair to plant itself In every street 
of the city. A council held with the state 
board of health resulted in the authorization 
of vaccination to an extent which fully limited 
the disease. When will mankind learn that it 
is nct necessary to bave a scare and some 
deaths in order to secure that vaccination 
which can alone protect from such a scourge ? 

Later in the season, at Blackwoodtown, 
some twelve miles from Camden, a fever broke 
out in the almshouse, which did not cease fis 
deadly work until physician, and nurses, and 
kecper, and family, as well as some forty 
inmates, bad fallensbefore the disease. Over- 
crowding was the great error. In the midst of 
a motley herd was brought a man sick with 
fever, who was placed at once ina crowded 
bedroom. In twelve days there were several 
cases in adjoining rooms. It is quite possible 
that the first New York cases arose from the 
tramps who scattered from this place. The 
whole course of the fever wos that of a well” 
declared typhus. It is not only contagious, 
but clings so tenaciously to surfaces that long 
after it has seemed to cease it will again recur, 
under favoring circumstances. It is still so 
persistent in certain parts of New York City 
that its sanitary authorities may well be on 
the alert, lest dirty streets and a hot summer 
should cause it to extend. Thus, ina single 
sinall state, wedged in between Philadelphia 
and New York, we have examples of four pre- 
ventible epidemics ina single year, and call 
upon all who read thereof to take heed. 

Think yethat they “ upon whom the tower 
in Siloam fell and slew them were sinners 
above all men that dwelt in Jerusalem? I tell 
you nay; but except ye repent, ye shall all 
perish even thus.’’ 


School and College. 


COMMENCEMENTS. 


Williams College, Williamstown, Mass., July 
6th.—Graduates, 47. The precarious condi- 














tion of President Garfield, who was to have. 


been in attendance at the exercises, in the 
capacity of an alumnus and trustee, did much 
to cast a gloom over the festivities, which were 
otherwise thoroughly enjoyable. On the 
afternoon of thes6th President Franklin Car- 
ter was formally installed, and President Chad- 
bourne made a farewell address. Among the 
guests present were President Porter, of Yale 
College ; ex-President Hopkins, of Williams, 
who was to have been General Garfield’s host ; 
ex-Gov. Stone, of Pennsylvania; and Gov. 
Long, of Massachusetts. About six hundred 
were present at the alumni dinner. Degrees: 
D. D., the Rev. Geo. B. Folsom, of Iowa City, 
Iowa; the Rev. Henry B. Cornwall, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; the Rev. Daniel Merriam, of Wor- 
cester, Mass.; the Rey. Gorrin Longinmeyer, 
of Florence, Italy; and the Rev. John Tal- 
lock, of Hoosick Falls, N.Y. Ph. D., Presi- 
dent Julius D. Dresser, of Roanoke College; 
G. B. Newcombe, of the College of the City of 
New York; and Francis H. Snow, of Lawrence, 
Kan. 

Lawrence University, Appleton, Wis., June 
30th.—Graduates, in the classical course, 5; 
in the scientific, 12. Degrees: D.D., the Rev. 
Joseph E. Irish, of Madison, Wis., and the Rev, 
Lucius N. Wheeler, missionary to Western 
China. 

University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill, June 
80th.—Graduates, 15. Degrees: LL.D., Dr. 
Ransom Dexter. D.D., the Rev. T. W. Good- 
speed. 

University of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y., 
June 29th.—Graduates, 24. The oration be- 
fore the Alumni on the previous evening was 
delivered by the Hon. Albion W. Tourgee, 
LL.D., of the class of 62. Degrees: 8. T. D., 
the Rev. Thos. Rogers and Prof. R. G. Camp- 


bell. 
Denison University, Granville, O., June 30th.— 


Graduates, 6. Degrees: D.D., the Rev. James 
Lisk, of Philadelphia, Pa. 

Colby University, Waterville, Me., June 
20th.—Graduates, 34. Degrees: LL.D., Henry 
K. Trask, of Bridgeton, N. J. D.D., the Rev. 
G. B. Gow, of Brattleboro’, Vt., and the Rer 
C. E. Barrows, of Newport, 8. I. 

Racine UVollege, Racine, Wis., June 2d.—De- 
grees: D.D., the Rev. Frederick Courtney, of 
Chicago, Il. 


Western Reserve College, Hudson, O., June 
29th.—This is the last commencement of the 
institution under its present name and in its 
present location. It will be removed to Cleve- 
land, O., and be rechristened Adelbert Uni- 
versity. The address before the literary socie- 
tie: of the College was delivered by the Hon. 
Schuyler Colfax. Degrees: LI..D., the Hon. 
Win. B. Wood, Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, and Prof. Rossiter, of 
Marietta College. D.D., the Rev. G. F. Ladd, 
of Milwaukee, Wis. 

Ripon College, Ripon, Wis., June 23d.— 
Graduates, 3. 

Beloit College, Beloit, Wis., June 20th. Grad- 
uates, 10, 

Allayheny College, Meadville, Pa., June 234.— 
Graduates, 26. Degrees: LL.D., the Rev. 
Bishop E. G. Andrews, D.D. D.D., the Rev. 
Earl Cranston, of Denver, Col. 

Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa., June 
80th.—Graduates, 12. Degrees: Ph, D., Prof. 
Abel Rambo, of Trappe, Pa. 





Bancor THEOLOGICAL Seminary is attract- 
ing very excellent teachers and onght to 
educate good classes of students. We have 
already mentioned the accession of the Rev. L. 
F. Stearns to the chair of theology, and we 
publish this week in full the excellent in- 
augural address, of which we have already 
spoken. The Rev. Charles J. H. Ropes, of 
Ellsworth, Me., was last week unanimously 
elected to the chair of sacred literature, made 
vacant by the retirement, after forty-two years, 
of Prof. D. 8S. Talcott, D. D. Mr. Ropes is but 
twenty-nine years old and his whole life has 
been that of a student. Mis father was a Bos- 
ton merchant, residing abroad, and the son 
had all the advantages of the thorough En- 
glish fitting schools. He entered the soph- 
omore class at Yale and graduated with honor. 
He then studied in German universities, and 
returned and gradijated at Andover. He is 
thoroughly evangelical, but, as: every scholar 
must be, progressive in a healthy way and 
will find himself with congenial associates. 
He is known as translator from the German of 
Ublhern’s “* Conflict of Christianity.’’ 


.... The recent applications for admission to 
the University of California numbered about 
sixty, and it is thought that the next fresh- 
map class will have a hundred members. One 
of those who passed the examinations tri- 
umphantly wasa young woman whois deaf and 
dumb. 

.2.. It is said that not more than one-third 
of the students at the Columbia School of 
Mines, in this city, graduate with the class 
they enter. 

....Mr. John R. Buchtel, of Akron, O., has 
given $75,000 to Buchtel College, making his 
total gift to this institution amount to $200,000. 


....The San Francisco Board of Education 
asks for the support of the public schools al- 
most $28 per capita. 





Science. 


One of the most important contributions 
made to American botany for some years past 
has just appeared from the pen of Professor 
Asa Gray. It is entitled ‘‘ The Vegetation of 
Rocky Mountain Region and a Comparison 
with that of other Parts of the World.” It is 
yet to be supplemented by a chapter by Sir 
J.D. Hooker. It is to appear finally in Hay- 
den’s report. Important and instructive as 
the paper is to geographical botanists, it is so 
full of detail that it is very difficult to give in 
a brief paragraph a synopsis of its contents, 
occupying, as the paper does, seventy-seven 
pages. Lists of all the plants peculiar to the 
Alpine and other districts are given, and com- 
pared with similar peculiarities in other re- 
gions. To the general reader the most inter- 
esting part of the chapter will be that in which 
Dr. Gray gives his own conclusions from the 
mass of facts he has accumulated. He be- 
lieves that in plants all the members of 
a species, and even all the species of a 
natural genus, were derived at some time 


can judge from this paper, he does not seem 
to believe that new forms to any material ex- 
tent have appeared since the glacial epoch. 
Our present flora, in all its essential features, 
has been handed down to us, so to speak, 
from the long past pre-glacial times. The 
temperate region, with its peculiar plants, 
before t®e glacial epoch extended at least to 
Greenland, for there we find fossil plants 
identical, or nearly so, with what we now re- 
gard as peculiarly temperate-region plants, 
The great glacier, forming first in the polar 
regions, moved southwardly very slowly, 60 
that, as the temperature slowly fell toward the 
Equator, the plants distributed their seeds little 
by little soutbwardly each year, and were thus 
enabled to advance slowly as the glacier slowly 
advanced. We see that the slow advance of 
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few plants could extend their boundaries a 
milea year, A half or a quarter of a mile 
would be a great deal, and really bat very few 
could do more than spread their area but a 
few hundred feet, at best, 80 that,unless the 
southern advance was exceediuyly slow, num- 
bers must have been wholly destroyed before 
lutitude 40° was reached. Those which cou'd 
extend their avea rapidly advanced with the 
temperature suited to them, as formed by the 
proximity of the glacier. When the glacio: 
receded, the plants which had adv.n ed with 
the temperature they loved re:reated alao; 
but some would be caught on mountain-tops, 
where the temperature still retained some of 
its arctic features, and these were, of course, 
satisfied to remain, while those in the lower 
lands died away, from the increased high tem- 
perature unsuited to them, those plants 
only which were produced on the outside of 
the circle, keeping pace with the retreat of the 
glacier, only remaining. It must be evide t 
that, plausible as this speculation is, and sup- 
ported as it is also by the immense mass of 
facts gathered together here, it involves some 
conclusion difficult to reeoncile with other 
prevalent beliefs and for which there secms to 
be as sound reasons as given here for this. 
But it ie not the aim of this department to co 
more than report all that is new to the veneral 
reader, with such suggestions thrown in here 
and there as may lead the reader Lo think over 
the matters for himself. 


.... The three Akkas, or so-called African 
pigmies, at present living In Italy, have re- 
cently been examined by Prof. Gicltoll, of 
Florence. Two of them are boys, who are liv- 
ing at Verona, while the third, a girl, fs at 
Trieste. The elderof the boys, Thibant, now 
measures 1.42 metre (55.9 inches. in hight, and 
it is believed that he has reached his maximum 
stature, He is probably about nineteen yeare 
old. Chairallah, on the other hand, is still 
crowing, and at present measures 1.41 metre 
(55.5 inches). Tle is supposed jo be about fif- 
teen years old. The account in The Acadiny 
states that the form of the skull, judging from 
external inspection, appears to have tnerease 1 
in dolichocephalism since the beva were la t 
examined. They have preserved the charac- 
teristic three lobed form of nose, Their prog- 
nathism is very pronounced, The mouth is 
large, the lips thick, the teeth stout, well sep- 
arated, and exceedinyly white. Tufts of black, 
woolly hair have appeared upofsthe clie:«s, 
the chin. and the upper lip of Thibant. ULsir- 
allah, on the contrary, shows no trace of hatr 
upon, the face. His visage, however, has be. 
come much lengthened with age. They can 
speak, read, and write Italian; but have for- 
gotten both their native Akka and the Arabic 
which they learned when young. The girl at 
Trieste, who is a domestic servant with Sienora 
Gessi, has not had the advantages of educa 
tion, and can neither read nor write; but she 
can speak Italian and a little German—lan- 
guages which she hears daily in the house, 
She is supposed to be about fifteen years ol: 
her present hight 1.34 inetre (52.7 inches), AN 
the three Akkas have vood health and are de 
scribed as being generally well behaved, but 
exceedingly ebildish in their tastes. 


....We learn fromthe American Naturalist 
that ‘‘Grawitz has recently shown that the 
molds of Eurotium and Aspergillus possess 
forms which are highly malignant when they 
obtain access to the circulatory system of an 
imals. Their spores germinate in the veins 
and arteries, and are carried to various parts 
of the body, producing death within a few 
days. The other forms of these fungi do not 
exhibit this malignity.” The facts are val- 
uable, as confirming the observations of an 
eminent Ametican microscopist, Moorhouse, 
who proved, after the first outbreak of the 
famous ‘horse disease,’’ a few years ago, that 
an Aspergillus was an unvarying accompani- 
ment, being found profusely in the mucous 
matter discharged from the nostrils of the dis- 
eased horse. The facts are extremely valuable 
to those studying the so-called zymotic dis- 
eases. Though it has long been suspected that 
many epidemics are caused by minute fungoid 
germs, floating through the atmosphere, the 
positive proof which sound science de 


mands has rarely teen forthcoming. The 
highly intelligent body of men on the Yellow 
Fever Commission have failed utterly to find 
fungoid germs ina yellow-fever atmospbere. 
The positive proof in the case of the epizooty, 
as the newspapers call it, ard in the more re- 
cent case of Bacillus in hog typhus (confirmed 
as the former is by these observations of Gra- 
witz), show, still, a possibility that fungoid 
germsare at the bottom of malarial and other 
fevers, the probability being that they are too 
sinall to be perceived by the best microscopes 
we have. Certainly the facts so far developed 
are great steps forward in hygienic science. 


....-The immense amcunt of interest taken 
in botany at the present time may be judged 
by the fact that Botanisches Centralblatt, pub- 
lished in Cassel, Germany, gives the titles of 
about one thousand botanical papers, with the 
authors’ names, that have appeared during the 

t year in different parts of the world, In 
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The Sunday-schoot, 


LESSON FOR JULY 24th. 
MOSES AND AARON.—Exonts tv, 27—V, 4. 


Nores.—" The Lord said to Aaron.”—This 
does not necessarily imply a literal verbal com- 
mand. It means simply that he wentundera 
divine impulse, which may have been nothing 
more than the ordinary guiding providence of 
God. To refer everything to God’s direction 
is the pions Oriental literary method. 
** He went and met hign.’”’—There is here no in- 
timation that the meeting was at all miracu- 
lously arranged. Aaron may have heard from 
Moses and have been asking for him. Possi- 
bly there was but one road, eo that they had 
to meet And kissed him.””—The regular 
Oriental form of greeting. “© The word of 
the Lord.’’—His revelations and commands. 
** The elders."’—The selected old men 
who ruled the people under the Egyptians. 
The ancient conquerors let the conquered 
people keep their own local riders, 
** Bowed their heads."’—Rather, bowed them- 
selves. That is, in very humble adoration, 
* That they may hold a feast.”—The regular 
way of showing respect to the Eastern gods. 
* Tn the wilderness..".—As the appearance 

of the Lord was in the wilderness, it seemed 

proper that the celebration should be there 
aleo. **] know not the Lord.’’— But he 
must have heard of the Hebrew God. He 
meant that he did not know the name Jehovah, 
or recognize him as a god worth hearing. 

** Hath met with us."’—The appearance of a 

god would among the heathen have been re- 

garded as reason enough for special propitia 
tion of him.————* Three days’ journey."’—They 
asked a small favor, to test the king’s feelings 

It is not to be supposed that they meant to 

deceive him, and go off on this request, if 

granted. It is an Oriental way to ask a little 
favor first ‘Tet the people from their 
work,”"—** Let’ here is old English for hinder. 

Instruction —There are few men as strong as 
Moses ; but he needed help. A lonesome man 
with a big work on hand hae a hard time of it 
Moses had his Aaron, Paul his Barnabas, Lu- 
ther his Melanchthon. It is not good for man 
to be alone or to fight alone. ‘‘Two and two” 
was Christ's rule to his disciples. 

The widderness of trial or meditation may 
be a good place to go to for light and strength. 
So Aaron found it. Go gubmissively when 
you are sent, and look for the revelation of 
God's will, 

The older Aaron took instruction from the 
younger Moses. Why shonld not he? Moses 
was a man of much larger education and ex- 
perience than he. There are other things than 
years that give wisdom, and we should be 
willing to be instructed even by our juniors, 
when they are abler or wiser than we. 

Moses told Aaron everything that God had 
told him. What have we to tell ? 

The signs which Moses did had a great in- 
fluence in making his people believe. The 
signs which a good Christian now gives are 
just as powerful—the works of grace and 
goodness done under the influence of the 
Gospel. 

“The people believed,” we ate told; but 
we may also believe that it was no hard task 
to make them believe, because they wanted to. 
They were in great suffering and bondage. 
The message tallied with their wishes. Itis 
easy to believe when we want to. 

But there isa great deal of bowing the 
head and worshiping which is not from the 
heart. These men were ready with the quick 
expression of belief; but when they were in 
trouble again, a few weeks later, and they 
thought themselves hemmed in by the sea 
and Pharaoh's army, their faith all left them. 

Moses talked to the Hebrews before he went 
to Pharaoh. One had better seek the support 
of the Church before he tries toconvert sinners. 

It would have been a sin for Moses to try to 
deceive Pharaob as to his object in taking the 
people away. We may believe that, if Pharaoh 
had granted this favor, Moses would have 
asked the full request. 

If Moses’s request of Pharaoh was bold, 
Pharaoh's reply was defiant and blasphemous. 
He did not know nor care for “ Jehovah, the 
God of Israel.” Well, there are a great many 
other people nowadays who, if they spoke as 
frankly, would say the same. 

Moses said that the Hebrews feared to dis- 
obey the command of their God. He might 
punish them with sword or pestilence. It is 
well for us to remember that God not only re_ 
wards, but punishes. 

Would we be as careful to obey God if we 
did not know that he will punish disobedi- 
ence? Let us, then, be thankful that he keeps 
us ip his way even by his fear. Fear is healthy. 
Fear of sickness makes us obey laws of health. 
If one is determined to sin, he soon tries to 
persuade himself there is no God to fear. 

Men who try to get people to do right area 

* freat nuisance to those who profit by people’s 
tins. Many a liquor-seller has used Pharaoh’s 
language nearly about preachers and teachers. 






































F: "Personalities, 





Pore Lzo XIII is far from being a band- 
seme man, and he is said to bave related the 
following incident concerning himself: When 
he was Cardinal Pecci, he was at one time 
legate at Brussels and on a certain occasion 
was sitting in his study. A painter, who was 
at work on the outside of the house, slid down 
a rope in front of the window, and, as he 
gazed-upon the distinguished occupant of the 
apartment, remarked: ‘‘ What ap ugly face 
for a cardinal!’’ The Cardinal rose and pro- 
ceeded to the door, in order to have the work- 
man discharged for his insolence ; but on the 
way happened to pass a mirror. Looking at 
his own reflection in the glass, he laughed to 
himself, returned to his seat, and admitted 
that the fellow was right. 


..--The following really occurred at the 
Bagshot Bazaar recently, in England : A young 
gentleman thought he fancied a certain article 
exposed for sale at one of the bazaars, and he 
was certain he fancied the lady who presided 
at the bazaar. He remarked, therefore, that 
he thought that particular article very pretty. 
The lady said: ‘Yes, it is very pretty. My 
mother sent it.” “ Ah! really,” pursued the 
young gentleman, determined to discover the 
name of the owner of the eyes that had be- 
witched him. ‘*‘ Ah! really. Let mesee. I think 
I have met your mother. Her name is—” 
“The Queen” answered the lady. The young 
gentleman did not wait for the last train from 
Bagshot. 


....The Duke of Cambridge, while at the 
dinner of the London cabmen, the other night, 
received a somewhat equivocal compliment. 
One of the cabmen, in responding to the toast 
of the evening, deseribed the joy which he 
felt at the first sight of the Duke. His Royal 
Highness, said Cabby, had a presence and an 
appearance which, had he not known who he 
was, would have induced him to think that he 
was a cabman of thirty years’ standing. The 
round and rubicund Duke looked glum for a 
moment, and then joined heartily in the 
laughter which followed. 


....A Washington paper says that a letter 
was received from Germany a few weeks ago 
addressed ‘“‘ Herr Garfield, Unions-praesident, 
Washington, Virginia’’ In English this is 
simply : “‘ Mr. Garfield, President of the Union, 
Washington, Va.” The postmaster at Wash- 
ington, Rappahannock County, Va., kept the 
letter three weeks, advertised it, and then 
marked it “‘ Not known,” and sent it to the 
Dead-Letter Office. 


... The late Thomas Garfield, uncle of the 
President, who was killed, recently, by a raf" 
way accident, was a remarkably generous and 
genial man and was universally known in his 
neighborhood as ‘‘Uncle Thomas.” His 
nephew, it is said, owes much of hi success to 
the good old man. Hetook,in some measure, 
the place of the boy’s dead father, and helped 
Lim with money and advice. 


....Mr. Tennyson is reported to have got 
great profit from his play of “The Cup” and 
to be very much pleased with its success. He 
was deeply hurt, it is added. at finding that 
many lines were cut out. He remonstrated 
with Mr. Irving, who responded: “ Well, you 
know we have to cut down Shakespeare.” 
And Mr. Tenoysun was silent thereafter. 


...dadge Tourgee, the author of “ A Fool’s 
Errand,”’ delivered the oration before the 
alumni of Rochester University, at the recent 
commencement. He is a graduate of that in- 
stitution and the college president introduced 
in his work is President Anderson, of Roches- 
ter, who has always been a trusted friend and 
adviser of the brilliant author. 


....Sitting Bull is reported to have been ed- 
ucated at the College of Montreal. According 
to the Canadian Indians, he lived on the north- 
ern shore of Lake Superior before he joined 
the Utes. 


....Mr. Henry G. Vennor, the Canadian 
weather prophet, is forty-one years of age. He 
isa professor in the University of Montreal 
and the author of a book entitled “ Our Birds 
of Prey.” 


.... King Kalakaua, of the Sandwich Islands, 
has arrived in London and has visited the 
Queen. He expects to spend some time in the 
United States in the Fall. 


....Dr. D. W. Bliss, the physician in charge 
at President Garfield’s bedside, is a native of 
New England and was a volunteer surgeon 
during the Rebellion. 


..-Secretary of the Treasury Windom is 
said to be an active worker in the temperance 
cause. 

...-It is again reported that Mr. Herbert 
Spencer will shortly visit this country. 


....Paul du Chaillu, the great African ex- 
plorer, is once again in this country. 





Pebbles. 


RESIGNATION is heroism in slippers. 


..-.A school-mistress should be up to urchin 
in knowledge. 


.---“*Prisoner, have you ever been con- 
victed?”’ ‘No, your honor. I have always 
employed first-class lawyers.” 


....In some reepects the gentler sex far sur- 
passes us. No man, for instance, can deliver a 
lecture with a dozen pins in his mouth. 


----A Long Branch woman recently put 
eight pairs of stockings on one limb. She 
was short of clothes-line, and the limb came 
handy. 


.... Notwithstanding all the modern improve- 
ments of husbandry, the matrimonial harvest 
is still gathered with the cradle and thrashed 
by hand. 


....A kind writer says: ‘‘ You can trust a 
man who loves a horse ora dog.” A livery- 
stable man says he has tried it, and finds there 
{s no money in it. 


....An exchange publishes the successful 
paper for a prize essagon woman. It is this: 
“After man came woman, and she has been 
after him ever since." 


....One reason why people do not visit 
stores that do not advertise is because they do 
not wish to disturb the boy who is reading a 
novel behind the counter. 


....The freshman who looked in his Bible 
forthe phrase ‘‘ All's well that ends well” is 
now engaged in studying trigonometry, in 
order to be able to describe Noah’s arc next 
Sunday. 


...''Halloa!” With this exclamation the 
hunter came to an abrupt halt. (Theconclud- 
ing chapters of the thrilling and absorbingly 
interesting story of ‘‘The Scout and the In- 
dian’’ will be found in our waste-basket. ) 


.- There is a young maid in St. Croix 
Who is “‘ gone”’ on a clever young boix. 
They swing on the gate, 
Both early and late, 
And their lives are o’ergushing with joix. 


...-The professors are now claiming that 
the comet which is now visible (when nothing 
prevents) Js ‘Gould’s.” Is there nothing in 
heaven or earth, Horatio, which this man 
Gould can be prevented from monopolizing ? 


...- Should the comet collide with the earth, 
arrangements should be perfected whereby it 
would strike on Conkling’s cheek. No damage 
would result to the earth—at least, nothing 
more than a shock; but who can tell how the 
comet would suffer ? 


....& Phfladelpbia scientist was given an 
honorary degree by a certain collece, and was 
at first much pleased; but, since looking over 
the list of others who h#! received the same 
degree from the same college, he is inclined to 
sue the institution for libel. 


....A lawyer some time since asked a judge 
to charge the jury ‘“‘that it was better for 
ninety-nine guilty men to escape than for one 
innocent man to be punished.’’ ‘ Yes,” said 
the judge, *“‘I will give that charge; but it is 
the opinion of the court that the ninety-nine 
guilty men have already escaped.” 


....The Countess of X is a woman after Mr. 
Bergh’s own heart, and her servants, who 
know her amiable weakness, humor it, and 
verily they have their reward. Beholding a 
big blue-bottle fly buzzing round the window 
and getting a painin its head by hitting its 
head on the glass, her ladyship rings for the 
servant, and says: “Julia, open the window 
and let that poor fly out.”” “ But, Madan, it is 
pouring rain.”” ‘ You are sothoughtful, Julia. 
Show the fly into the ante-room, and let it sit 
down until the shower is over; then letit out. 
And, Julia, there is that black silk dress of 
mine you can have.” 


...'* Twinkle, twinkle, little star,”’ the nurs- 
ery rhyme so familiar to everybody, has been 
revised by a committee of eminent scholars, 
with the following result : 


Shine with irregular, intermitted light,* sparkle at 
intervals dimi i heavenly body.+ 

How I conjecture, with surprise, not unmixed with 
uncertainty, what you are, 

Located, apparently, at such a remote distance! from 
and ata hight so vastly superior to this earth, 
the planet we inhabit, 

Similar in general appearance and refractory powers 
to the precious primitive octahedron crystal of 
pure carbon.§ set In the aerial region surround- 
ing the earth. 


* Or, Swad out with the antro gilispians. 

+See Hesio. Pro mea benevolente, Act. Mediav. 
Pp. 992. Quisque numjam satis, Vol. II, chap. 78, 
XIV. Also Hey Didhul Didhul Thecat anthef Hidul, 
TX. Pp. 672. Ib. 

¢t Not found in the MSS. of the 20th century. Hunc 
Dunc. V UWugo Dusenbury; Sine venire, Puck. Vol. 
XV, pp. 98-87; objected to by the English com- 
mittee. 

1 This also may be rendered “ a long ways.” 

§ {on the Vuigate, “like a diamond.” 
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Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 

BURNS, W. C., Hillsdale Sem., accepts a call 
to Goodrich, Mich. 

BRAISLIN, Epwarp, Mount Holly, N. J., 
called to Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

DELANO, H. A., Zanesville, O., called to 
Norwich, N. Y. 

EVERTS, Witttram Wattace, 
South ch., Hartford, Conn. 

FOREY, M. R., D.D., died recently in St. 
Luke’s Hospital, New York City. 

LORD, Wits K., ord. io Berean ch., Phil- 
adelphia, Penn. 

SCOTT, C. 8., accepts call to Franklin, Ind. 
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JR., inst. in 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


AMSDEN, 8. H., New Salem, accepts call to 
West Cummington, Mass., for one year. 

BARNARD, P. F., Ashburnbam, will supply 
at South Royalston, Mass. 

BELL, R. C., Mt. Carmel, Conn., resigns. 

BOLSTER, W. H., Everett, Mass., called to 
Danbury, Conn. 

BOUTON, T. C. H., ord. at Dumbarton, N. H. 

BRONSON, Gsorce F., Odell, called to La 

* Salle, Il. 

BURNELL, A. H., ord. at Westminster, Vt., 
as missionary of Am. Board. 

—- C. C., inst. at Mount Vernon, 


CHIPPERFIELD, G. F., ord. in Chicago, IIl., 
as home missionary. 


CONLEY, H. W., ord. at Talladega College, 
Ala. 


CRUICKSHANKS, James, Wheaton, IIL, in- 
vited to become settled pastor. 

DOWDEN, W. H., Hanover, accepts call to 
Easton, Mass. 

GODDARD, J. C., ord. as home missfonary in 
Chicago, ll. 

GRANT, J. B., ord. at Talladeza College, Ala. 

HILL, G. E., inst. at Pittsfield, N. H. 

HOYT, H. L., Litchfield, O., accepts call to 
Massena, N. Y. 

LANCASHIRE, Henry, New Preston, Conn., 
resigns. 

LIGHT, Newson, Yale Seminary, invited to 
supply at Columbus, N. Y., for the summer. 

McFARLAND, W. D., Shelburne Falls, Mass., 
resigns, to take effect Oct. Ist. 
MORLEY, Joun, Cowlinge, Suffolk, Eng., 
accepts call to Baldwin and Custer, III. 
NOBLE, FRANKLIN, Hempstead, N. Y., will 
supply for Rev J. E. Rankin, Washington, 
D. C., during his vacation. 

PETTIBONE, L. A., ord. at Burlington, Wis. 

TRACY, Wa., Lacon, IIl., called to Traverse 
City, Mich. 

WOLCOTT, Wm. E., Cleveland, O. (last class 
at Andover), called to Riverside ch., Law- 
rence, Mass. 


LUTHERAN. 

BERNHEIM, G. D., D.D., Wilmington, N. C., 
resigns. 

BUSLIN, D. A., accepts call to Bucyrus, O. 

CROFT, 8., accepts cal] to Millcreek, Penn. 

EVANS, W. P., Cohansey, N. J., accepts call 
to Columbia, Penn. 

HILLER, AvFRreD. elected professor of the- 
ology in Hartwick S-minary, N. Y. 

HORINE, M. C., Danville, called to Reading, 
Pesn. 

KUNKELMAN, J. A., accepts presidency of 
Catheart College. 

LUND, E. J., ord. in Pittsburgh, Penn. 

McMACKIN, A. B., accepts call tu Neshannock 
Falls, Peon. 

RANKIN, Georce L., ord. in Pittsburgh, 
Penn. 

RICHTER, A., St. Jacobus’s ch., Philadel- 
phia, Peun., resigns. 

SHANOR, W. P., ord. in Pittsburgh, Penn. 

STORK, Caartes A., D.D., elected professor 
in Gettysburg Theo. Sem. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 


ALLEN, AD016s, ord. and inst. at Claremont, 
N. J. 


J 


BUSCH, Aveustos, inst. in Winona, Minn. 


CHALFANT, G. W., inst. in Park-ave. ch., 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 


HALE, Joun P., inst. in Fond du Lac, Wis. 
HINCKS, E. Y., called to Canandaigua, N. Y. 
KRUSE, Wo. T., accepts call to Wayne, Penn. 


MacCRACKEN, Henry M., Toledo, O., ac- 
cepts cbancellorship of Western Uni- 


versity. 

McUURDY, Irwin P., accepts call to Fred- 
erick, Md. 

MacGAW, James A., called to First ch., Tole- 
do, O. 


RAY, Epwarp C., inst. at Hyde Park, IH. 
STOCKTON, J. V., called to Fort Wayne, Ind. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 
ANDREWS, Hersert M., ord. priest in New 

York City. 
BAIRD, James, ord. priest in New York City. 
MORSE, J. B., ord. priest in New York City. 


SHERMAN, Appison M., ord. priest in New 
York City. 


— A.J., ord. priest in New York 
ity. 


UNDERHILL, G. H., ord. deaconin New York 
City. 


WHITNEY, H. B., ord. deacon in New York 
City. 

WILKIE, Wm. J., ord. deacon in New York 
City. 

WOOLSEY, M. L., ord. deacon in New York 





City. 
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Literature, 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishera for all volumes received The interests of 
our readers will guide us tn the selection of works 
for further notice. 








ST. GEORGE MIVART’S STUDY OF 
THE CAT.* 





In this book we find an excellent intro- 
duction to the study of the mechanism, 
structure, and action of the animal organ- 
ism. 

The cat is chosen as a representative, a 
typical mammal, exhibiting in itself, in a 
fair but not exaggerated state, the essential 
features of mammals, and ‘‘the volume is 
expressly intended to be an introduction to 
the natural history of the whole group of 
back-boned animals; but the subject has 
been so treated as to fit it also to serve as an 
introduction to zodlogy generally, and even 
to biology itself” (Preface, p. 9). 

In all the descriptive part the author has 
taken evident pains to use only common 
language, until he has clearly defined each 
object. when the appropriate scientific name 
is given. In this way the student is pre- 
pared, as he reads, for deeper and fuller 
comprehension of the facts. 

The distinction between fact and hypoth- 
esis is constantly kept in mind, and rarely 
does the author allow any confusion of the 
two. Inthe earlier part of the work all 
theoretical questions are avoided, and we 
observe in several places great caution taken 
not to overstep the actual facts in the case, 
though the theoretical bearings of the facts 
are referred to. Thus on page 125, speak- 
ing of the muscles, he says some of their 
movemects ‘‘ resemble those which are ex- 
ecuted by ourselves at will, and are, there- 
fore, calcd ‘ Voluntary motions’”; and, on 
page 88, ‘‘Thus we seem to find in the 
cranial part of the axial skeleton a sort of 
reminiscence of the structure of the parts 
composing its spinal portion,” etc.; and 
when he deals with pure hypothesis he is 
free to say so. Where the pedigree of the 
eat is under consideration (p. 517), we 
find: ‘* This hypothetical genealogy is 
only offered as a speculation,” etc.; and 
in the chapter on Development he is 
careful to state (p. 829): ‘** Where the de- 
velopment of the tissues and parts of the 
body are herein described the intention is 
but to state the order and mode in which 
they manifest themselves, the fact being 
distinctly recognized that an innate force 
is the real and efficient cause.” How- 
ever, we take exception to the use of the 
term ‘‘ radiation,” as applied to sénsations, 
on p. 810. The physical sense in which 
the term is well known is not applicable to 
sensation, and the use of it is apt either to 
mislead or to confuse. 


The advantage of uniting physiological 
explanations with anatomical description is 
very evident in the treatment of the diges- 
tivesystem. Here the order of consideration 
of the several parts is based upon the order 
of passage of food through the alimentary 
canal, and the anatomy, structure, and func- 
tion of each part is thoroughly considered 
before proceeding to the next. 

At the beginning of chapter vii a 
short, concise, and admirable explana- 
tion of the nature and functions of the 
organs of circulation is given. Definite 
expression is given to the idea that the 
circulatory system is “‘essentially a great 
system of tubes, by which the nutritive 
fluid of the body is conveyed to and from 
every part of the cat’s frame.” “In one 
place the system is dilated into a large, 
complexly-formed, rhythmically-contractile 
organ, the heart.” In other places much is 
gained for a comprehensive gtasp and un- 
derstanding of the multiplicity of facts by 
the simple but accurate analyses of the 
organs or systems of organs given in con- 
nection with the descriptions. 

Thus the respiratory organs are classed 
in two categories—(1) the “ accessory ” and 
(2) the ‘‘essential organs of respiration.” 
The latter are those ‘“‘ which place the blood 
in intimate relation with the inspired air.” 
To this catagory belong ‘‘the minute cells 


*THE Cat. An Introduction to the Study of Back- 
boned Animals. especially M: By Sr. G 
Mivart, Pu. D., ¥.R.S. 8vo, pp. 657. Kew York: 
Charles Seribuer’s Sons. i88L. 











which form the ultimate and essential parts 
of the lungs” (p. 223). 

Again, respiration and secretion and 
their appropriate organs are considered in 
the same chapter, and thus the intimate re- 
lation between the fuvctions of respiration, 
of secretion (such as is performed by the 
pancreatic gland), and excretion (such as 
that of the kidneys and the function of the 
ovaries and testes) is made prominent. 

The comparison of the milk-glands to 
greatly enlarged and aggregated ‘‘ sebace- 
ous glands,” and milk to a modified sebace- 
ous secretion, is certainly instructive, 
although it may meet with criticism. 

The glands are classified into three 
groups, the division being based upon their 
purpose, and by this means important dis- 
tinctions are brought to light. 

There are: ist, those glands destined for 
the service of the secreting organism, as 
pancreas, spleen, kidneys; 2d, those des- 
tined for the nourishment of another indi- 
vidual, as the mammary glands; and, 8d, 
those destined for the actual formation of 
other individuals, the testes and ovaries. 

The reproductive organs and their func- 
tions are distinguished into two groups: 
‘1st, those concerned in the formation of 
the essential elements of reproduction; 2d, 
the external organs, which concern the 
transmission and conjugation of these ele- 
ments” (p. 24). The latter organs are 
treated of in the chapter on Development, 
while the former are explained in connec- 
tion with the other secreting glands. In 
his treatment of this subject the author has 
done much to give a comprehensive idea of 
what we know of the nature of generation 
as afunction; wherein it is like other well- 
known functions and wherein it is peculiar. 
What is ‘unknown and mysterious in the 
several reproductive processes is found to 
differ mainly in degree from that which 
attaches to the common processes of life, 
such as motion, assimilation, growth, or 
secretion. 

In chapter x is given a concise but some- 
what detailed account of the development 
of the cat. Both the general development 
of the individual and a short account of the 
changes or mode of development by which 
special organs and -parts are gradually pro- 
duced is given. The chapter on the Nerv- 
ous System and Sensation is as full as could 
be wished for in a book designed only as 
an introduction. Enough is said to explain 
the structure and action of the system. 


The author uses psychology in a broader 
sense than iscommon. He defines it thus: 
**It denotes the study of all the activities, 
both simultaneous’ and successive, which 
any living creature may exhibit” (p. 865). 
However, it is to the powers directly com- 
parable with the human mental powers that 
the author confines his attention. He 
enumerates ‘‘the cat’s active powers” 
under eighteen distinct titles; and also 
twelve ‘‘ human mental powers, of the pos- 
session of which by the cat no evidence ex- 
ists” (pp. 370 and 872); and affirms that 
‘‘all the mental phenomena displayed by 
the cat are capable of explanation by the 
former list of powers, without the aid of 
apy one of those enumerated in the latter 
category of truly rational faculties, nor 
could any of the former, by any increase 
of intensity, change into une of the latter, 
for they differ not in degree, but in kind” 
(pp. 873 and 374). There is much of deep 
interest in this chapter, and to the general 
reader the discussion of the ‘‘ principle of 
individuation” —the ‘‘ psyche,” or “ soul,” of 
a cat—is worth a thoughtful perusal. 

The ‘principle of individuation” is de- 
fined (on page 377) as ‘‘an innate polar 
force, tending to carry out development in 
definite directions, but liable to have its 
effects modified by the action of surround- 
ing circumstances,” and this force ‘‘ exists 
in each animal which, asa whole, is a vis- 
ible unity.” The discussion leads on to 
purely philosophical ground, and we find 
an excellent definition given of that ‘‘ gold- 
en mean” which scientific truth should 
hold on this point. He says (page 385): 


“‘ Scientific truth recognizes that the dom- 
inant constituent of every living organic 
being is neither material nor ideal, but an 
immaterial reality, which the reason can ap- 
prehend and recognize as necessarily pres- 
ent, but which the imagination can never 
picture, for the simple reason that vo real- 
ity of the kind can, from its very nature, 
be the object of sensible experience.” 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Chapter xiii treats of the cat’s place in 
Nature, and in itis exhaustively defined the 
various relations of the cat as a living being, 
an animal, a vertebrate, a mammal, a carni- 
vore, and acat, 

In this chapter (p. 443) is found the con- 
cise statement: 

«The existence of breaks, gaps, and new 
beginnings is a manifest truth, which cannot 
be denied, except by playing tricks with 
language—using words in a non-natural 
sense and by ignoring the differences and 


paying attention only to the resemblances 
which exist between different things.” 


The different kinds of cats are fully con- 
sidered in chapter xii. 

In chapter xiv the relations of the cat to 
its environment, climate, geographical con- 
ditions, its enemies and friends are con- 
sidered. 

Tracing backward the pedigree of the 
cat, Mivart takes exception to the view that 
the earliest mammal was didelphous. 


“The hedge-hog, and not the opossum, 
is the existing representative of the root 
form to which we, as animals, and the cat 
both belong” (p. 815). 

The marsupial affinities of the earliest 
mesozoic mammals are very strong, and, al- 
though the difficulties in explaining how 
the marsupial peculiarities are to be placed 
anterior to the monodelphous types are 
considerable, still, the facts, few as they 
are, do not favor the author’s theory that 
these first mammals were other than insect- 
ivorous marsupials. In the last chapter, 
after speaking of the hypothetical pedigree 
of the cat, the author devotes the closing 
ten pages to a discussion of the problem of 
the origin of the cat, and of the genesis or 
origin of animals or beings in general. 

He affirms, at the outset, ‘‘ that the vari- 
ous kinds of cats and the whole cat group 
has been evolved through the orderly op- 
eration of powers divinely implanted in the 
material creation” (p. 512). The author’s 
views, as expressed in the ‘‘ Genesis of 
Species” and ‘‘ Lessons from Nature,” are 
essentially reaffirmed. He recognizes “‘ an 
internal cause as the explanation of the 
genesis of new species,” ‘‘ stimulated and 
aided, perbaps, or more or less restricted by 
surrounding conditions,” but not occa- 
sioned or made by them. He opposes the 
theory of natural selection as a ‘‘ crude and 
inadequate conception.” 

This mode of genesis, through the agency 
of an internal force, is called ‘* psychogene- 
sis,” first advanced in his ‘‘ Genesis of 
Species.” As a conception, he regards it as 
now practically admitted as true even by 
Professor Darwin (see note, p. 526). With 
clear logic he leads the reader from the con- 
sideration of the facts toa recognition of 
the one great first cause as the only ex- 
planation of psychogenesis: 

‘*The philosopher then has the strongest 
possible ground for affirming (in reply to 

the question as to the cause of psychogene- 
sis) that in the processof evolution we have 
evidence of the activity of a great first 
cause ever and always operating through- 
out Nature,in a manner hidden, indeed, 
from the eye of sense, but clearly mani- 
fested to the intellectual vision of every 
upprejudiced mind.” 


EEE ——_—_——— 


We have been interested in the treatise 
on the New Form of Nervous Diseise (New 
York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert), in which 
the patient speaks of a feeling of slight explo- 
sions in the head. We hare known of such 
cases and do not regard it so much as a new 
form of disease as a variation from usual] symp- 
toms. Dr. Searle, the author, also adds an 
essay on Erythroxylon Coca, which he re- 
gards as far superior to tea or coffee and con- 
cludes that its introduction into general use is 
a matter of exceeding importance and should 
be fostered by every true physician. The 
Text-Book on Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, 
by J. 8. Scovell, of the Indiana State Normal 
School, is somewhat unique. It is valuable 
for its excellent condensation and for its illus- 
trative plates. Like most of such books, it 
gives to the anatomy and physiology more 
than their share of space; but is, we 
think, one of the best books of its kind. 
American Nervousness is much talked 
about, but is much like European nervous- 
ness. Dr. Beard (Putnam’s Sons) treats the 
subject in his usual entbusiastic style. We do 
not admit the frontispiece to be the picture of 
progressive nerve: trouble, with haj-fever in- 
terspersed. The book, like all of Dr. Beard’s 
writings, contains many new and startling 
statements and some plausible theories. He 
astopishes as by his versality of subject and 











the many items he draws in under general 
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headings. We are sorry that his assertions, 
however sincere, will not always be found 
well sustained, and find some eubarrassment to 
know how much to receive and how mach to 
reject. If only the author could be induced to 
publish less, to subject himself to the testsof 
accuracy, and to exclude all statements not 
verified by competent evidence, it would result 
in great benefit to himself and to the public. 
Sewer Gas and iis Dangers are well set 
forth in the work of Mr. Brown, of Chicago, 
(Jansen, McClurg & Co.) Good use has been 
made of Mr. Seale’s diagrams and the evils of 
defective sewers are well summarized. All of 
it is introductory to the Durham system of 
drainage, which has some manifest advantages. 
We like the idea of wrought-iron tubes and 
secure joints and protection from syphonage. 
The introduction of a chimney-draught is not 
altogether new. It t be depended upon 
in every state of wind and weather, unless heat 
is constant inthe chimney. It is worthy of 
close study and trial and may give some relief. 
We commend the book to public attention. 


.... Brédif’s Demosthenes, translated by M. J. 

MacMahon, is a creditable translation of a 

good book; yet we should hesitate to predic; 

that it would be of much use to the American 

public. To English-speaking people the 

French treatment of Greek subjects is apt to 
be unsatisfactory. The side that impresses 
the French is not the side that impresses us, 

They delight in analyzing individual positions, 

in separating history into distinct phases, each 
to be characterized by itself, and are never so 
well satisfied as when some one strikes an 
attitude for them to photograph. To our his- 
torical students, on the other hand, the interest 
centers not so much in the contrast between 
the phases as in the movement by which the 
change was effected ; not in bringing out the 
obtrusive phenomena, but in tracing the hid- 
den causes. The time and personality of 
Demosthenes are not favorable subjects for 
the Frevch treatment. The time was one when 
what was bad and shallow at Athens took on 
striking forms, while the good was but an 
undercurrent, earily escaping observation. 

Demosthenes himself was the very reverse of 
a Frenchman. While to the majority of bis 
countrymen self-consciousness was unthought 
of, to him it was positively disagreeable. So 
much on the score of history. As regards 
esthetic and literary criticism, the same 
remarks are still more obviously true. 
It takes but a limited acquaintance with 
French style, taste, or habits to see how ob- 
servations which to them are thorougt ly per- 
tinent may be quite unsuited to us. Many of 
the principles which Professor Brédif incul- 
cates must seem mere commonplaces to Amer- 
*ican readers ; some because we do not need to 
be reminded of them, others because we 
never could appreciate thetr real force. We 
have dwelt upon the practical usefulness of 
the book, rather than upon Hs bistorical and 
critical correctness, because it is upon the 
former that the value of the book must de- 
pend The author comes before us as an in- 
terpreter, rather than an investigator. The 
book shows mastery of the subject more than 
sufficient for the purposes of his work, and, 
without exhibiting marked talents as an histo- 
rian, he has given us 9 book remarkably free 
from mistakes. We cannot help wishing that, 
as an historian, he had given us more narrative 
and less epigram; whilc, as an expositor, he 
would have better suited American readers by 
giving more Demosthenes and less Brédif. 
(Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co.) 

..- Our Western Empire (Philadelphia: 
Bradley Garre'son & Co.) is a royal 8vo of 
1312 pages, prepared by Mr. L. P. Brockett, 
who is well known as the accomplished 
geographical editor of Johnson’s * Ency- 
clopedia.” The new work now published is 
really an expansion of what be had been pre- 
viously engaged in; though it has required 
the labor of nearly two years to get the ma- 
terials for the new volume into shape In 
some respects it is very easy to obtain material 
for such a work as this; but to obtain ma- 
terial from well-criticised and capable author- 
ities, and which can be relied on and which 
will cover all the points on which information 
is required, isa matter of extreme difficulty. 
The author has evidently understood this, and 
made no attempt to spare pains in sifting his 
facts nor in searching for trustworthy infor- 
mation. As tothe bioad questions which in 
the present state of our acquaintance with the 
eountry cannot be settled scientifically, the 
author has adopted the plan of stating 
various and even opposing views. As to the 
physical features of the Far West, it is to be 
remembered that the +admirable surveys 
of the United States Government and those 
inaugurated by the State of California have 
reduced the statistics of a large part of the 
country toa bighly definite condition. The 
work in hand is divided into four general parts. 
Part I is devoted to the general description of 
the Far West—the soil, the products, the 











desert, the disposition of arable lande the 
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minerals, the population, the elimates (we ob- 
serve that the author, fn treating of this potnt, 
very properly uses the word in the plural and 
not in the »ingular), mining, stock-raising, ete., 
closing with a pretty long Chapter of charac- 
teristic American prediction of the growth that 
istocome. Part II treats of all questions re- 
latiug to immigration and the wants and re- 
quirements of an immigrant. In Part IfI the 
author takes up the several states and terri 
tories in detail, not omitting that “ meta- 
physical” acquisition in the frozen north, 
Alaska. Part IV is devoted to lands lying over 
our border, such as Manftoba. The examina- 
tion we have been able to devote tothe vol 
ume, while it shows that fti« not altogether 
free from defects, shows that it has been put 
together in an fntelligeft and trustworthy way, 
60 a8 to make a volume fit to be used for refer- 
ence and generally useful. 


..e The Mosaic Era ia a series of lectures on 
Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuterono 
my, by John Munro Gibson, D D., the suthor 
of “‘ The Ages before Mosea,”’ (A. D. F. Ran- 
dolph & Co.) The author has made in this 
volume an attempt to exhibit the prrspertine 
of history, as well as the course of events. His 
chief concern is, however, to draw from the 
sacred records what they ean furnish for 
the spiritual edification of the Church. With 
out carrying symboliceal interpretation to the 
extreme, he brings out the spiritual meaning 
of the old Covenant, and seems to accept the 
opinion of Cave, “that itis because ao little 
has heen heard of late in Protestant pulpits 
of the Christian doctrines of priesthood and 
sacrifice that the Romish exaggerations of 
those truths have fonnd a howse ready swept 
and garnished for their reception.” The book 
ix to be commended as a practical spirit- 
ual ald in the nse of the Seriptures. 

—Dr. John Cairn's six Cunningham Lee- 
tures for 1880 are republished by the Messrs 
frarver & Brothers, ander the title of Unbelief 
in the Fightecnth Coutury as Comtrasted with its 
Ewbher and Later [Tittory. The first lecture 
greats of unbelief in the first four centuries, 
We then 
have reviewed {no succession English Deism, 
Unbelie! in France in the eighteenth century, 
German Rationalism, and the Unbelief of our 
own century—Stranes, Renan, Mill. The 
lectures are a marvelous union of brevity and 
clearness and seem to touch on whatever is 
needed to show the characteristic features 
of the system under review. The ex 
cellent appendices showld not be omitted. 

~-— We have not supposed: that Robert In- 
rersol)’s assaults on Christianity required to 
be onewered, Such voices mayin general be 
leit to die out in the boundless sky of a vital 
Christian'tvy. Uf a reply is called for, it could 
hardly be more effectively made, before the 
same audience, than by Allan B. Magriader, in 
in his rejoinder to “ The Mistakes of Moses,” 
“Skulls,” and‘ What Must I do to be Saved?” 
entitled ply to Robert @. Ingersol's Lectures. 
(New York: E. J. Hale & Son.) 


...abbi Jeshua: An Pastern Story (Henry 
Holt & Co.) 1s an attempt to write the divine 
eenment 


The next passes to the seventeenth. 


out of the life of our Saviour ina 
book whose quiet audacity haa not been re- 
cently surpassed, The evangelic names are 
presented in a thin Hebrew disguise, ‘ Rabbi 
Jesbua ” is, of course, Jesus. His Life is said 
to have been writieuby “ Rabbi Saul.” “A 
second Life breathes the spirit of the narrow 
eect of Shammai. A third, written by an Alex- 
andrine Jew, is full of Cabbalistic lore and of 
Egyptian mysticism.”’ It is something, how 
ever, to know that all these accounts were 
written wiiiln one hundred years of the 
* Rebbi Jeshua’s” death. I[t is needless to 
sy that the book is full of enormous assump- 
tions. It quieily assumes what the author 
will, A falrexample of the method by which 
ite supernatural element is written out of the 
life of Jesus is found in the author's dispost- 
tion of the Messtanie prophecies. Every na- 
tion, he tells us; has its “‘ sleeping champions.” 
In the dark vault of Kronenburg, bis arm be- 
neath his head, clad in iron and eteel, his 
beard grown through the table, sleeps Holger 
Danske, waiting the day of Denmark’s resur- 
In the enchanted Avilion Hes King 
Arthur, the forgotten messiah of England. In 
Russia it is Ivan the terrible who awaits in his 
tomb the call of his courtry. In Islam it is 
the twelfth Imam. In Judah it was and is the 
Messiah. Up to the death and burial of 
“Jeshua’’ the story proceeds on the theory 
that great exaggerations have raised a worthy 
rabbi into the Divine Christ. Heyond the 
death and burial the explanatory theory eud- 
denly changes into legend. The imagery, col- 
oring historic and geographic descriptions 
can be better read io Farrar and Geikie. 


rection, 


....From Mr. J. W. Beuton we have The 
Mus.rated Catalogue of th: Paris Salon for 
1.81, with about 380 juc-simi/e reproductions 
after the artists’ original d’awings, with the 
eavalogue entire. We obser 'e with great sat- 
iwac-ion the marked cheoge for the better in 


the subjects chosen by the artists: As far as 
ean be seen from these reproductions, they 
have apparently abandoned questionable 
novelties, and gone back to find their subjects 
in the never fadling and inexbaustible source 
furnished by life and Nature. They seem to 
have stopped short in the progress toward the 
realistic sensualism. There is very little trace 
in this Salon of Oriental millinery or of pictares 
which depend for effect on the mere fact that 
nothing of the kind was ever seen before. 
These pictures, on the contrary, show deep 
and serious study, and most, at least, of the 
sketches go deep enough into the heart of the 
subject to touch some of its deeper chords. 
A good example is that by J. E. Baland, of 
the daughter returned to her simple home, 
after two years in thecity. She sits at the 
head of the table. in her metropolitan finery, 
her crumpled gloves before her on the table, 
her jeweled hand on the delicate porcelain 
cup of black coffee, the smoking cigarette 
upheld in the other; at the side of the table 
gather in grief, surprise, wonder, and in stern, 
heart-breaking disappointment the ragged 
father, in his apron from the shop, the mother, 
and the household group. The artist does not 
bring them here to laugh at them, as he might 
have done in other days of the Salon; but to 
read us a lesson and to show where we are 
running to in our city life, and where the 
strength and virtue of the world may still be 
found. 


.... The French Academy have adopted the 
rule to examine no models nor projects involv_ 
ing the aseumption of perpetual motion, on 
the ground that, ff there is validity in the pro- 
cesses of human intelligence, the hypothesis 
of perpetual motion is absurd. Readers in 
general will have to come to a similar rule 
against books to prove this planet 6,000 years 
old and tts creation in six natural daye; yet 
Mr. Stephen Alexander takes this ground in 
Moves and the Philosophers; or, Pain Facts in 
Pain Words, (Philadelphia. Sold by subscrip- 
tion.) In reading such a book, one has to 
wonder how so much intelligence can so utter- 
ly miss the mark. The author sees not a point 
made in the studies of this entire century. 
Hugh Miller is as far astray as the others. His 
tinkering of the days of creation and iuven- 
tion of the periodic day has drawn Scotland 
into Sabbath-breaking. The difficulty with 
this. author is that he misconceives preity 
much everything he looks at and fails to un- 
derstand himself as much as his opponents, 
We venture to prescribe for him the study of 
the late Professor Diman’s Lowefl Lectures. 
If he ts not revolutionized on the first reading, 
let him try another. If the reconstruction 
does not come at all, let him conclude that 
Heaven did not design him for philosophy. 
———Moncure D. Conway publishes his reeol- 
lections of Thomas Carlyle in a 12mo of 255 
pages. (Harper & Brothers.) The book is in 
Mr. Conway's familiar style, written in an 
affectionate and admiring vein, with much of 
the author's trick of reflecting the narrative 
back on himself. It contains many interesting 
and characteristic letters from Carlyle and is, 
of course, entertaining. 


A grand manin his old age is Enoch 
Pond, the president of Bangor Theological 
Seminary. We can remember no time when 
this might not have been said of him. The 
teacher who, amid the refinements and re- 
fining tendencies of our seminaries, could say 
to his pupils “ Cultivate prongs, young gentle- 
men: enltivate prongs,’’ deserves to be remem- 
bered. We welcome the birth of the child of 
this author’s old age, (onversetions on the Bible 
Its Statements Harmonized and its Mysteries Ex 
pluined. (Springfield, Mass.: C. A. Nichols & 
Co.) Candor requires us to say that we do 
not always agree in critical matters with the 
autbor of this royal Svo of 630 pages. His 
view of the Scriptures and his way of getting 
at their contents differ from ours ; but we do 
recognize the spiritual truth he brings for- 
ward and which is abundant and good in 
quality. The book has the sweet simplicity 
which is one of the highest attractions of a 
rich and well preserved old age. It is fresh, 
without being n-w-fashionel, and it is vizor- 
ously alive, though it does not fall in with the 
forms in which the receut life and activity of 
the world expresses itself. Ths quaint and 
vigorous simplicity will give the volume inter- 
est with young readers, while its manly foree 
and vigorous dealing with the maiter in hand 
fitit for use in the home and the advanced 
classes of the Sunday-school. 


..ee The Philosophy of Curlyle (a discussed 
most intelligently by Edwin D. Mead, in a 
IG-no of 142 pages. from the Riverside Press. 
These essays make a goo.] use of the life and 
thought of Carlyle, looking at him in a certain 
large way, which is both trae and fruitful. 
When the aathor is mending his pen, he oeca- 
sionally grows self-conscious and lapses into 
mannerism. Here and there he indulges him- 
self in a style that would suit better a “ special 
correspondent” from Washington than the 








ealm tone of philosophy. His answer to the 
question what is philosophy and what the phil- 
osopher, is marked with characteristic large- 
ness and directness of view. His familiarity 
with German speculation gives an especial 
value to his review of Carlvie’s connection 
with those systems. He touches finely on the 
contradictoriness of a great man’s mind, quot- 
ing Hegel’s saying that the penalty which a 
great thinker imposes on the world is the diffi- 
cutly of understanding him. Mr. Mead does 
justice to Carlyle’s religious side. He recog- 
nizes its Calvindstic character and calls atten- 
tion to the importance of such stern strength 
as his in dealing with the problems of life. 
“The danger which besets the new theology,”’ 
he writes, “is that, in denying that there is 
death for sinners, it weakens the conception of 
retribution for sin and brings in an era of cur- 
rupting complacency.’’ 


...-One of the best books of Christian in- 
struction we have examimed recently is Tie 
Westminster Confession of Fuith, with Introduc- 
tion and Noles, by the Rev. John MePherson, 
M. A., Findhorn. (T. & T. Clark. Imported 
by Scribner & Welford.) This volume is com- 
prised among the ‘“ Hand-books for Bible 
Classes,’ ed@fted by Dr. Marcus Dods and the 
Rev. Alexander White, D. D. Their general 
character may be gathered from the standing 
and position of Dr. Dods. Our readers will 
remember the bold voice he raised against the 
recent condemnation of Professor Smith. The 
plan of this volume is to follow each capital 
head of the Catechism with a condensed com- 
mentary. These commentations are in general 
conservative; but they are as liberal and as 
free as they can be without breaking away 
from the sense of the text. For purposes of 
instruction, what is required is a systematic 
exhibition as near the truth as possible ; a be- 
ginning to think from and a line to think on. 
The best spiritual health of all parties con- 
cerned may not require their absolute accuracy 
to be asserted. Taught in freedom, the sys- 
tematic form is an immense assistance. The 
preaching of the day turns too much on senti- 
ments and does not form in the people a faith 
which provides them with that prime require. 
ment, a philosophy of life. Such books as these 
are well fitted to reach this end. We commend 
them, in the belief that they will do much to 
provide the devout student with a sound Chris- 
tian philosophy. Whether they are liberal or 
conservative, new light or old light, is a minor 
matter. 


.... The Messrs. Scribner & Welford send us, 
in their series of ‘‘ Great Artists,’’ a delicious 
volume on Giotto, by Harry Quilter, M. A., 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, well illustrated, 
with good and serviceable sketcbes of the Giot- 
to work and of what is needed to explain it. The 
volume is a judicious combination of historic 
and biographie sketch, criticism, and lively 
description. The author frankty avows his 
inability to read Italian, and wakes no attempt 
to put bis book on the ground of a reproduc- 
tion in petto of Crowe and Cavalcaselle. He 
has studied that standard work, as well as the 
others, and Ruskin, who has furnished the 
author with his main inspiration. He does 
not, however, follow him blindly. This vol- 
ume is an admirable hand-book for the art 
student in Italy. The account of the Padua 
frescoes is especially good. On the same 
ground stands another volume in the art series 
of Edward J. Poynter, from the same press 
(Scribner & Welford)—German, Flemish, and 
Dutch Painting, by H.J. Wilmot Buxton, M. A., 
and Edward J. Poynter, R. A. ‘The illustrative 
ske’clics are pumerous and good. The text is 
very much condensed, but well criticised. 
The whole is a marvel of intelligent brevity 
and of critical knowledge, wisely directed to 
the production of a model text-book on art. 





....A portion of Mr. Charles Barnard’s Co 
operation asa Business (G. P. Putnam's Sons) 
has been published already in Toe INDEPEND- 
ent, Scribner, and The Speetutor, Inu the present 
volume much other material has beer added 
and the whole put into good form. The 
author does not write the history of co-opera- 
tion nor a scientific treatise on the subject, 
His book is plain, practical, and designed to 
bring the subject to the attention of those 
who have the most interest in it in a way they 
will be likely to understand The working 
features of the co-operative plan, as applied 
to savings. shops, house-building, etc., are 
set forth clearly, with a statement of the essen- 
tial points that require to be guarded and of 
the common mistakes which have hitherto 
wrecked most of these attempts. The author 
explains also what has beeu done in England, 
Germany, and France. The author has no 
other interest than a public one. He is intelli- 
gent, well informed, and his book is a fair, 
honest, and eapable discussion of an economic 
movement which the well-to-do class is already 
i" & position to profit by, and which may be a 
greater boon to the working classes when 
they are trained to the intelligent self-control 
it requires 
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-+++ Contrasts, by M. R. Grendel (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons) is an ingenious and interesting 
story, based on the contrasts that exist side by 
side in @fe. The author strikes them at once 
in the Puritan Massachusetts town where the 
story begins and from which it soon wanders 
away to the antipodal Alabama. The twosisters 
stand in contrast to each other, to the parents 
who lef them orphans, to the white-h@ired 
divine who miuisters so beautifully to them, 
The same differences appear in the Southern 
life they have chosen, and follow them inex- 
orably through their career, culminating in the 
meeting of Judge Fields witi: the Kbertine 
Curtis. Yet, in spite of the contrasts, there is 
unity in the varying lives. They start from 
the same root, exist under the same responsi- 
bilities, are bound together by the same nature, 
are fed by the same hopes, supported 
by the same faith, and live in the same 
needs. There is much power shown in the 
handling of the characters, though th. sisters 
drag at first. The old ‘‘Gravdpa”’ is fine. 
The conversations are decidedly good and the 
general effect of the story is healthy. It carries 
a moral, which is acted out naturally, without 
being formally preached. 


....Mr. Whistler and his school may tell us, 
if they will, how little art has todo with mor- 
als. We shall still find abundant occasion to ob- 
serve, evenin as simple a matter as dress, that 
good sense and propriety are the best art. So 
thinks Miss Oakey, whose little 12mo Beauty 
in Dress (Harper & Brothers) is keyed to this 
note. Throughout her chapters it is the sub- 
mergence of the ethical element In dress be- 
neath senseless toggery and decorations which 
is held up as bad taste, while art (and the au- 
thor introduces herself as an artist) simply 
calls for a dress that shall give play and ex- 
pression to human life. The principles which 
apply in the main to conduct apply to dress, 
Miss Oakey does not write as a preacher ; still, 
there is such intimate counection between 
good sense, ethical propricties, simplicity, and 
the recognition of characters the dominating 
considerations in dress asto give the mor- 
alist as much interest in such books as the 
artist. 


-.-. Madame Delphine, by George W. Cable 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons), having been read by 
the subscribers to Scribuer’s Monthly, is now 
republished ina little volume byitself. It is 
just such a story as an author of so much 
genius might be expected to produce by fol- 
lowing up one of the many unworked Hines be- 
gun inthe “ Grandissimes.’’ Itshows the same 
kind of power. Pére Jerome’s sermon in the 
eathedral isa masterpicee inits way. Mon- 
sieur Vignevielle is a rep/ica of Honore Grand- 
iseime. Madame Delphine and Olive are 
charming, but lack a definite orbit of their 
own outside the ‘“Grandissime”’ constella- 
tion. Madame Delphine revolves around the 
larger book in the perfection of lunar depend- 
ence and beauty. It isa charming story, but 
we shall hope to find the author able to strike 
out afresh into new paths. 


....Among the admirable condensed hand- 
books which are now issuing from the press is 
one on Descartes, by J. P. Mahaffy, M. A., 
professor in the University of Dublin. (J. B. 
Lippincott & Co.) We have in this brief vol- 
ume all that the general reader requires to 
enable him to follow the philosopher's career, 
to understand his philosophy and his growth, 
and to arrive at an intelligent comprebension 
of the significance of his speculations in gen- 
eral history of opinion, especially how they 
bear on theological opinion and how they have 
become the root of later speculations. Des- 
eartes’s intellectual connection with Port 
Royal and the grounds on which the Jesuits 
condemned him are clearly sketched. The 
book has the merit of treating clearly and in 
an interesting manner an obscure subject. 


sce Thomas Hughes, having founded his 
colony at Rugby, Tennessee, and given it a 
successful start, has now published a volume 
(Macmillan & Co.) with full information aud 
descriptions, designed to answer the numerous 
and various inquiries addressed to him by in- 
tending colonists and their friends. The title 
of the volume is Rugby, Tennessee. Being Some 
Account of the Settiement Founded on the Cum- 
beriand Plateau by the Board of Aid to Land 
Ownership Limited. A report of the soils of 
the plateau, by the agricultural commissioner 
of the state, is appended, with a full account 
of fruits and vegetables that may be succese- 
fully cultivated, together with a glossary of 
every conceivable term in regard to which 
information may be desired, with the required 
facts appended in the briefest form. 


..“*The Bohlen Lectures” for 1881 are pub_ 
lished by Thomas Whittaker,on the theme A 
Wise Discrimination the Church's Need, by 
Thomas Underwood Dudley, D.D., assistant 
bishop of the diocese of Kentucky. These 
lectures are practical, rather than speculative 
or scholarly. They are sensible and evangel- 
ical. They assert that the time has come for 
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the large use of Christian freedom to “ dis- 
criminate” in many ways. The lectures are 
devoted to the illustration of the application 
of the principle in four important relations— 
*« Discrimination as to Dogma,’’ “ Discrimina- 
tion as to Evidences,” “ Discrimination as to 
Ritual,” and “ Discriminatiun as to Recreation 
and Amusement.”’ 


..The Messrs. Clark & Mavnard are bring- 
ing out a new historical series uf school man- 
uals, by John J. Anderson, Ph. D. Part First, 
the manual of Ancient History, has come to 
hand. It is conveniently arranged for a brief 
course of historical study, when there is not 
time to go through separate text-books on 
each nation or people. The manual fs ar- 
ranged by nations rather than by periods, 
and, as far as we can find, has made good use 
of the best authorities. It is neatly arranged 
for school use and embodies a judicious selec- 
tion of characteristic and important historic 
facts in a succinct and rigidly condensed nar- 
rative. 


LITERARY NEWS. 





A novelty in the way of Revised Testament 
publication wil] shortly be issued by Messrs. 
Fords, Howard & Nulbert, in which the read- 
ings and renderings preferred by the American 
Committee of Revision will be incorporated 
into the text, instead of being relegated to an 
appendix. The work is under the direction of 
Dr. Roswell D. Hitchcock, president of the 
Union Theological Seminary of New York. 


M. Henri Taine’s great work upon the 
origines of contemporary France consists of 
two parts. The first part was comprised in one 
volume, * L’Ancien Réqime.”’ Of the second 
part two volumes have already appeared, 
“D’Anarchie” and “La Conquéte Jacobine.” 
In his preface to the latter M. Taine promiees 
a fourth and last volume, ** Le Gouvernement 
Révolutionnaire.” 


Mr. George Houghton, author of ‘The 
Legend of St. Olaf’s Kirk,” is writing another 
narrative poem, founded upon his studies in 
Icelandic literature. “Six Flights of the 
Dravons ” will be the title, and the story will 
embrace the legends which describe the dis- 
covery and occupancy of the New England 
coast by the Northmen, several centuries be- 
fore the voyage of Columbus. 


The National Library in Paris contains 2,078.- 
000 volumes, which is more than twice the 
number to be found on the shelves of the 
British Museum. Austria leads all other 
European countries in the number of its public 
libraries, which 
divided among 577 libraries. 


Mr. Thomas Whittaker has in preparation 
“Four Epochs of Worship in the Church of 
England,” by Canon Luckock, a new church 
history entitled “Ecclesia Anglicena,”’ and a 
memorial of the late Bishop Mcllvaine, by 
Canon Carnes, of England. 


Copies of the Revised Testament are sold in 
England for a penny, and over a quarter of e 
million of this cheap edition have been dis 
posed of. The publisher intends to produce a 
French translation, for sale in France, at th: 
price of one sou. 


The June number of the Revue des Arts 
Decoratifs eontains illustrations of the White 
House dinner-set, which wax designed by Mr. 
Theodore R. Davis and made by Haviland, at 
Limoges. 


Mr. Richard Grant White is engaged upon a 
sketch of Music in America, and a portion of 
his work will soon appear in Seribver’s Monthly, 
giving the history of opera in New York. 


The first edition of Hugo's “‘ Quatre Vents de 
bb Esprit, ” consisting of 17,600 copies, has 
already been disposed of and a second is in 
press. 


The letters of Mr. Fraser Rae to the London 
Times have given him a basis for a new work 
on America, which will soon appear. 


A German translation of Spurgeon’s “John 
Ploughman’s Pictures ’’ will soon be published 
tm Prussia. 


The second volume of Sir Gavan Duffy's 
* Young Ireland” will be ready in November. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Elwes. In two volumes. ith maps and 
illustrations. ove xx. . 377; 
Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott & Co......... $7 00 

The putstom of Poligiow Progress. 


Dorchester, D.D. 603. New ork 
. i ew : 
i & Hunt. go tA Walden & 8 
Dyrpe > ome ry Building. By Hiles Cc. Tastee. 
Illustrated. 16mo, pp. 208. The sam 


32mc, paper, pp. 81. The same..... 010 
Notes, Critical and Pract: on the of 
Exod mo Het 


jus. as a 
Biblical Reading Instruction. By George 


contain 5,475,798 volumers 


Adolphe 
” a ) eaeerey 


Hereafter of Sin. ‘Whee se Will Be; with 
Questions &: d Objco: 
Haley, M 

author of aaa AL of “the 


Warren F. Draper. heagtecns enokocennenbnegesesces 
a Mouth- Causes, Effects, 
drreatment. ‘By Clinton Wa wesnee. = 

ew 


Ra 
sae: G. P. “Bi"butnam’s sone aiieliniest dehats 0% 
The Beautiful Wre 4 Brighton Story. 
bag re \oPranklt juare ‘Libra 
195.) characteristic illust 
~- i. ro 60. New York: Harper & 
Brothers 


Pequter 0 Scientific Lectures—viz., e Rela- 
the Pl ~ 4 % te Or the O rien of 
e anetar ‘™m. 
cine, On rif demie Freedor in German 
pf. HL, By H. Helmholts. grou 
Science Literature, Vol. I, No. 24.) 
~ te PP. 25. New York: J. Vitagerald “ 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. — 


PINTO'S GREAT WORK ¢ ON AFRICA. 


HOW T CROSSED APRICA: 


frem the Atlantic te the Indian Ocean, 
Through Unknown Ceuntries. Dis- 
cevery of the Great Zambesi 
Affluents, etc. 
By Major SERPA PINTO. 
Translated from the author's M88. 
by ALFRED ELWES. 
With 24 full-page and 118 Half-page and smaller 
Illustrations, 13 small Maps, and 1 large 
one. Two volumes, 8vo. 


Extra Cleth, $7.00. | 00. Half Calf, $11. 


“It is macy Yr , interesting, aes in its wa) 
highly valua’ ihe as well. He tells the of his great 
feat In crossing from “Benguela to the ambesi in a 


straightforwa fashion and ba much vivacity 
As a whole, Major Pinto’s book is at once a charming 
romance of African travel and a useful contribution 
to African geography.”—Pall Mali Budget. 


“One leaves his account with regret, for he has most 
of the qualities that make the African explorer enter 
taining. . . manner of telling his story 1s ae 
free from self-glorification, is so direct and modest 
So it wins the reader from the outset."—New York 

mes. 


*,* For Sale >~ all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
mail. postage p®e “id, am receipt of the price, by 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St.,. Philndelphin. 


HENDERSON’S 


HANDBOOK OF nLnTS.|| 


BY 
PETER HENDERSON, 
ear ™ << Proctical Flerieaitarey” 


ining all known local or common nam: ;; and a 
comprehensive glossary Botanical and General 
Horticultural terms and practices is also given, which 
will be found of great value, even to the experienced 
Horticulturist. 

For reference, Nenderson’s Handbook of Plants will 
ay meet the wants of those engaged in Horticulture 

this country. 

Itis a large octavo volume of four hundred pages, 
rn on fine meet. and handsomely bound in cloth. 

lished sent post-paid by mail, on receipt of 


” PETER HENDERSON & CO. 
35 Cortlandt St., New York. 








HAKY HWS PERLODICALS. 


HARPER'S BAG ALINE, 





AZA 
HARIPFR'S YOU. NG PEOPLE, q: 
HARITE’S CATALOGUE will be sent by mu: 
on receiv of nine cents. 


HARPER & BROS,, Franktin Square, N. ¥ 


ELSON’S 


Sunday School Books and Cards. 
Approved by ali Evangelical Denominations. 
Sznp ron CataLoouz. 


: T. NELSON & SONS,42 BieeckerSt., N.Y, 


LiPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE for July 
LIPPINCOTT'’S MAGAZINE for July 


BEGINNING A NEW VOLUME. 
BEGINNING A NEW VOLUME. 


FIFTEEN ENTERTAINING ARTICLES AND STORIES. 
FIFTEEN ENTERTAININ(: Ai TICLES AND STORIES. 





PRICE 25 CENTS. 
For Sale at all the News Stands and on all the Trains, 


Cyclopedia _ War! 


iversal Knowl 

om ‘completeg, ia a Fe pe yh Ma nearly 40,000 top 
ies in every 4 on ‘apdnen of human knowledge. suont 
40 per cent. lorger Cy iu 
pet cont. hoger than Dg a hyd per ped er 
than nsou's, at a mere f. of their cost. Fif 
teen la Octavo Volumes, nearly 18,000 es, COM 
plete ta cloth Madine. 81> 39 BA A, 7 o yin 
a sheep, ime 
to “ad AMERICAN *800 ANGE. 

% er, 764 Broadway, New York. 
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A. 8. BARNES & OO.. Educational Peblishers, BT. YX. 


elt... CARTER: &  BROS., _ BOOKS, NEW YORE. 
ar 


— 
~ PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 


36 Cara Chromo, all new style, 
name on, ‘Toe. Samples 10c. N00 GA St A. cs New Haven,Ct. 


EDUCATION ° 


| rama LE COLLEGE. 

per cent. within three 
“eouterred < or select courses. 
nile Co egy ‘ah Gear borne Sept Ay IB For 
coast ile toc ear ns ‘or 
cata’ Rev WILLIAMS, A. 
President, Wilmington, Del 

















WESLEY 
Increase 0: 
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" WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY. 

Will begin its 47th year Sept. 8th. Fine Ubrary: 
laboratory, obse’ hin 
truction. Bes' 
a'rto Miss A. E. Stanton, Principal, Norton, Mass. 
MEADVIL LE | THEOLOGICAL 


aan 
Mook Unitarian. Educates especially for the 
ral Christian ron Tuition and rvom rent 


i. All expenses moderate. Address 
Rev. A LIVERMORE, Pres., Meadville, Penn. 


Oo 
1841. MAPLEWOOD INSTUTUTE, 188]. 
offers rare advantages in a location of ‘unrivaled 








beauty. Address Rev. U. V. SPEAR, Principal. 
Golden Hill Seminary, for Young Ladles, 
Bridgeport, Conn iss EMILY NELSON, 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


FIFTY-FOURTH YEAR. 

Parents destring for their boys and girls the a 
sonal attention of private schools and the discipline 
and varied a sociates of public schools will find 
ee —— 

HRaL Jlation, even t 
light, odtion, 2 ons careful allotment of 
work to the needs of each pupil constantly provided 
for. Military drill under competent officers. 

Unusual attention to TEMPERAMENT and PECULIARI- 
TIK 





COLL KGE PREPARATION thorough. Out of all the 
classes sent oanty te college the last half century, 
but one certi ed cand idate Koy Ag ge ected. 

Special at he 





MASSACHUSETTS [a oF ) Tacmnotapy. 

Tue Business Coursk combines generous culture 
with solid commercial training. Business habits are 
pet Te | by all the daily regulations, while theut. 
most pains is taken to further refinement ome 
ter and manners ped by the major 
ity of the pupils coming from educated families ‘and 
by the established feeling among the scholars that 
us, or he will dis- 


each comet Be La honorable ‘and cou 
SPECIAL STUDENTS received in as few 





grace the 
Fiudies AK they desire. 


HAHNEMANN 


Medical College : Hospital 
Jere ia the worl. 


nies. Por (+ haa 
T.S. HOYNE, M. D., 
1639 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, If. 


mg Goro Homeeo 


thic Col- 
sweaty comsnd year. The largest 


N Y's W'S AGENCY 1 FOR 
DINCKNE $ AGENCY SCHOOLS 


Supplies Schools and Families bg ’ Teachers. 
Hy Supplies Teachers with Position: 
d Rents Schoo! Properties. 
t Furnishes —~ “epee and gives Inf tion of 


OONTRASTED EDITIONS OF 


IBLE REVISION 


old and new 
ning tre gece and Meeayent iitteurntet en cai 
oT the Revised New wine Millions of people are 
waiting for it. Do not deceives nA Ss Cheap John 
ublishers of inferior editions. tee L. hat the 
contains 1 fine en: eran ngs. on steel and 
Tits is the only contras vealition and ETN 
are coining money sel SWA 
Send for circulars and extra terms. igaress 
Pumuissitna Co., Philefoiphis, Pa. 
AGENTS WANTED, 

We want Agents to sell the world-renowned WI L- 
SON OSCILLATING SHUTTLE SEWING- 
mp estey in unoccupied territory, to whom we 

repared to offer e proordinesy, inducements, 
waelent from one to siz <i dollars a year ean 
be made, There never was a bette Fr time toe 
the cale of Sewing- Machines, as ull the machines 
in the past tomy years are wearing out and must 


be replaced. For terms and farther particulars, ad- 
dress WILSON SEWING-MACHINE CO., 9.» Chicago, i. 


bibotit te. se — 
WERT N TEN ED o er 

OR COMPLETE 
On aan ante, Ly ch volume aed ~ ished. Endeorse- 


mente by 200 abl holars “Adapted all; embodies latest 
research, Contains hi 4 iter Re. 7 tables howing time of 
each patriarch , prophet apd king; authorship and dates of 
books of Ujble; howthe earth was led from Noah; par- 
ables and Miracles of Old and New! ‘estaments; the twent: 
four Sermons of Christin their order: the eighteen miracles 
efthe Apo tes. 1020 pages, 475 il eactvatiogs, ss rice 93.754 
x mire: orm, Selling fist. Agente mokiog § 
Hradle »y Garretaon & ¢ 


A LADY OF GOOD ADDRESS, IN 
each Town or Township, to engage 
‘or NTE Das an article phat fo wanged tn every 
Kamples f No bap > - Se No load to 
a oe free. AMES H. JOHNSTON & 
8, Fitteburgh, Pa. 


_ MUSIC P PUBLICATION 8. 


“The New Sunday School Song | Boek 


[ano VOICE. 


Edited by W. F. SHERWIN. 


DR. GEO. F. ROOT and J. R. MURRAY, 
SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS. 


The Publishers believe that in the preparation @ 


Heart ai Voice 


They have secured a combination of 


Strong and Popular Authors 


Heretofore emoqualed. and that the work contains 
such a wealth of treasn res old and new 4s can 
be found in no other similor co ection. 
HEART AND VO Ick « a= =] 192 pages, (98 
p:ges larger than the ordinary size) beautifully 
rated on fine, toned paper, handsomely and durably 
‘tnd In hon 





NarionaL 








rs 4th st., Phila 








Yrice $3. 60 Per dozen by express, 35 cents be 
mai me A sin mp specimen copy {board covers) mailed 


“HEART AND VOICE will be supplied by all 


kk ani music dealers at publishers’ pric: 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Ne. 5 Union Square, N. Y.; Cincinnati, 0. 
| 





Publishes ; schoo! and “SINERNE Di 5 tate 





{ ° G6 ES WORTH 
Domestic on Broadway and A crtconth 
reet, New York. 
A ME 0oL. INSTITUTE, Ngsab. , 1855. 


3 read ¢ Educational Businesss 
1. Aids all who want well ualified Te ey 
2. Gives Fossate information of ools. 
ts sk oye led teachers he positions. 


“ i Selle ond Rents 
J. W. SCHERMER HORN, aM Secretary, 
7 East 14th iéth 8 St.. near Fifth Avenue, New York. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL 


opens October 
a ay H. BENNET rT. Li. LL.D 
36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
& WHESTNUT STR EET SEMINARY 
ONNEY and Miss DILLAYE, Principals. 
The tl nets second year of ne Boarding and Day 
School will oom September 21st, 1881 
TNUT STREET, "Philadelphia. 


MOUNT HOLYOKE ‘SEMINARY. 
Four years’ course for Women. Observatory, cabti- 
nets, and art panterz- we & = 10,000 vols. Board 
and tultion, 52 wv a Oi 
Princtpal South Hadley, Moss. 


NNSYI.VANIA IL TA 
PRY SxATANA Opens 8 ITARY A‘ 1 Cr 
Fnginecring, Chemis Eensten” and English. 
srees conferred. Col. 0. HYATT, Pres dent. 


MASLEWORD MESed SEMINARY my 


RCOCK 
Mist Hadden, Finadtooes Co., Conn. 








RiACKBUI BURN RN UNIVERSIT: TY. Carlinvite, ml. 


Four eae a, 
Bufldings. enh nes sexes. ont term, te neues 
Rev. E. L. HURD, ‘DE * President. 





HH Wercestgr. feihizany ACA DERY. 
ear Septem Riser 4 a a to f “ae 
Tin t0 oC. B. cember 13th: A. a 


of sg LOUIS LAW ScHooL,_tem ° 
. jon, r. 
For ctrculars ad dress Husey Hirencsex, St. Louts, He. 


eB Appock COLLEGE, Quincy, II1., for both 


Hoard and ation on ear. i t cl 
Send for Catalogue. A gi #130 per year. ,D. 1] 











Seminary, Carmel. NY. ae th. 
ful, bgt ny -4 faesene- Musical advantages a4 
passed. Rates low. Begins Sept. 7. Geo. C. smith, A.M. 

Send f Catalogue to tt to the atic Vall »y Inst , 
Mystic Bridge, ct. J.K. BUCKLYN N. LL.D. Pri rip ssi 


Steubenville ‘Ohie) F: ale, Boy oy r ne 
Years’ Successful 
low. ""Gend ter Cat Frat M Rem, Ph. oe 


RR", SEMINARY, @) RYE, New YORK. 
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AGENTS of energy ania Splinter dan oom 


from $20 to $50 per week in sell- 

ing our CONSPECTUS of th: HISTORY of the 

Political PARTIES and the Federal GOVERN- 

MENT. One of the most popular and best endorsed 

works ever published. Send for particulars and terms. 
Address GRANGER, DAVIS & WILTSIE, 


5 Dey Street, New York City. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


has for saie the following nemed fine Stecl Engrav 
ings and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the 
very low prices named, 

ENGRAVINGS. 


THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA. 
TION FROCLAMATION by Ritchie. Size 





of Sheet, 26x36.. 62 Go 
TheSeme in Artist's Proof, ed and attested 
y F. kh. Carpenter, the rtist, and A. H. 
hitohue: the = OP a ine dennan deenceadiiinhe 20 08 
200 
> nerever 15 
EX-PRFSIDENT U. 8. GRANT. Size, 16x20. 1 
EX VICE PRES. HENRY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 1 00 
EX me A E —_—o SCHUYLER COLFAX. 10 
EDWIN M. STANTON. Size, 16x00..0.0...0..". 1.00 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20........... ... 100 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent penipet, en on receipt of the money. 


The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LILCOLN.” 
By Frenk B. Carpenter. Bound in Cioth. 





Cloth. 
Orders, with the cash enclosed, to be addressed to 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
261 Broadway New York. 
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FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 





We have had so many inquiries for Files or 
Binders for Tuz INDEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we have made arrange 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those whe 
may desire them. Each File or Binder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
year. THE cover has ‘‘THE INDEPENDENT” 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, making it 
quite ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome yolume. They will ve de- 
livered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each ; or sent (postpaid) on the receipt of one 
dollar and twenty-five cents each. The usual 
price is $1.50. A cut of the File or Binder ts 
given below : 
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Religious Intelligence, 


A PREDESTINED LUTHERAN 
DIVISION. 


Tuenz is, doubtless, to be another division 
among the already much-divided Luther- 
ans of this country. About ten years ago 
the body known as the Lutheran Synod. 
ical Conference came into existence: It 
took high and exclusive ground, and 
speedily attracted to itself all those synods 
in which strict Lutheranism had become 
predominant. It is now the largest gen- 
eral Lutheran body in this country, having 
1,206 pastors, 2,072 churches, and 291,916 
communicants, The Joint Synod of Mis- 
souri, which represents a distinct phase of 
Lutheranism (a Lutheranism so rigid and 
exclusive that other Lutherans may not be 
admitted to its pulpits or altars), has been 
from the first the educating and ruling ele- 
ment in the Synodical Conference, and 
Professor C. F. W. Walther, of the The- 
ological Faculty in St. Louis, is the 
leader of the Joint Synod of Missouri, 
The Missourians bend to nobody. If 
they accept a doctrinal definition, it is 
not for anybody else to reject it or criticise 
them. Theyare the Synodical Conference, 
and the Synodical Conference is in Mis- 
sourians. 

Some time ago Professor Walther and 
his colleagues published thirteen theses on 
the doctrine of predestination, which seemed 
to many, in the Synodial Conference, as 
as well as out of it, to set forth the Calvin- 
istic view and to be, therefore, unLutheran. 
In substance these theses declare that the 
elect. come to faith because of their clection 
to eternal life, and not because of foreseen 
faith. The Philadelphia Lutheran (Gener- 
al Council), upon a careful examination of 
the theses, says: 

* So far as we have been able to compre- 
hend the exact points made and insisted on 
by Professor Walther and his special adher- 
ents respecting predestination and election, 
they are identically those of Calvinism and 
the Calvinistic confessions and divines, with 
one exception only—to wit., that most Cal- 
vinists accent the logically involved doc- 
trine that God has eternally foreordained 
some to damnation, whilst the Missouri 
Jeaders accept the Calvinistic doctrine of 
the unconditional election of some to eter- 
nal life. hut stoutly deny that there is any 
such thing as etegnal reprodation, thouch 
agreeing that sll the non-elect perish, for 
the reason that they are of the non-elect.” 

The new doctrine was not universally 
accepted, even though it came from Pro- 
fessor Walther. A discussion sprang up 
in the press and soon spread to the synods 
and conferences. Professor F. A. Schmidt, 
of Madison, Wis., boldly charged the- Mis- 
souri leaders with Crypto-Calvinism and 
became the chief opponent of the theses. 
Last Fall a pastoral conference was held in 
Chicago, to diseuss the Missouri doctrine, 
and Professors Walther and Stellhorn and 
others wrestled in debate; but no agreement 
was reached. Later a colloquium was held 
in Milwaukee by the different theological 
faculiies and presidents of synods within 
the bounds of the Synodical Conference; 
but this was also fruitless. Its effect was a 
wider breach than before. Five days were 
spent in hot discussion, amidst which Pro- 
fessor Walther, referring to his opponent's 
(Professor Schmidt) refusal to drop the 
controversy until ancther colloquium could 
be held, said: ‘‘ Well, you want war. War 
you shull have. The time is past when it 
cin be hoped to settle this matter by 
friendly means.” 

Perhaps the chief strength of the opposi- 
tion lies in the Joint Synod of O'*», where 
a new bi-monthly has been started to com- 
bat the Waltherian doctrine. The first 
number of this periodical takes uncom pro- 
mising ground. It says: 

‘We are not wholly proof against the 

provocation to become indignant at the in- 
novation which mars our visions of peace 
and prosperity in our general organization. 
Our loyalty to the Scriptures and to the 
Church will not permit us to go with them 
[the Missourians]. Faith and love leave us 
no choice pow but to oppose them and con- 
tribute what little may be in our power to 
preserve the purity of doctrine in our 
American Lutheran Church.” 
Dr. Walther, having entire contro! of the 
chief publications of the Synodical Confer- 
ence, bas turned them against his oppo- 
pents, 

The Missouri Synod held its session 





this year in Fort Wayne, Ind., and the 
way it treated the “‘ burning question ” is 
thus described in The Lutheran Standard, 
organ of the Ohio Synod: 

‘* What strikes us as somewhat singular 
in this regard 1s, first, that, according to 
reliable advices, before the proposed Pas- 
tors] Conference had taken place, where 
the whole matter was again to be dis- 
cussed, Synod felt itself called upon to 
pass resolutions not only as to its own posi- 
tion in this controversy, but also as to how 
the ‘opponents’ should be looked upon 
and be treated; secondly, that when the 
thirteen theses had been proposed as 
a basis of possible agreement, no dis- 
cussion of these theses whatever—nay, 
not even a separate reading of and action 
upon each one singly and separately—was 
granted to those who repeatedly and earn- 
estly asked for it; but the delegates had to 
vote upon the whole together, after having 
heard them only once. 

‘“‘A great number are said not to have 
voted at all, because they as yet did not sce 
their way clear; whilst five pastors (All- 
wardt, Doermann, P. Eiricb, H. Ernst, and 
Rohe) voted No, and the rest proclaimed 
their concurrence in or their submission to 
the new St. Louis doctrine by, as one of 
their number puts it, ‘a joyful. thundering 
Aye, that will never be forgotten by those 
who heard it.’ 

‘Already in one of the first sessions the 
following declaration had been made (by 
Dr. Walther) and tacitly adopted by the 
whole Synod: We condemn the doctrine of 
our ‘opponents’ (viz., Professors Schmidt, 
Loy, Stellhorn, and Schuette, Pastors All- 
wardt, Muus. Hein, and others) ‘ to the low- 
est pit of Hel!’ Concerning the position 
the Synod of Missouri takes regarding the 
Synodical Conference, it was resolved, first, 
‘that our delegates do not sit with such 
men as have publicly decried us as Calvin- 
ists’; secondly, ‘that our delegates do not 
recognize any synod’ (viz., as being a mem- 
ber of the Synodical Conference) ‘that as 
such has made that charge against us.’ As 
far as we know, not one of the ‘ opponents’ 
ever ‘decried’ the Missourians simply as 
‘Calvinist’; but every one who hitherto 
has dared publicly toraise his voice against 
their ‘new departure’ has charged them 
with standing on essentially and specifically 
Calvinistic ground concerning a vital point 
of the doctrine of election. Those resolu- 
tions, therefore, seem to be a smart device 
to exclude from the deliberations of the 
Synodical Conference, where the Missouri- 
ans are in the majority, all those who have 
the courage to say just as publicly and un- 
reservedly as the Missourians have always 
claimed the right to do, and have done to 
this day, what they believe concerning the 
position of their ‘opponents.’ According 
to this decree, besides the Missourians them- 
selves and those of their persuasion, no 
other than such as have no opinion of their 
own, or, at least, dare not publicly express 
it, will have a seat in the Synodical Con- 
ference. The former, therefore, will, of 
course, have it all their own way; that is, 
if such arbitrary proceedings do not, in fact, 
break up that body, as we think they virtu- 
ally do.” 


This is the year for the meeting of the 
Synodical Conference, and at this session 
the question whether there is to be a divis- 
ion will be settled. The district confer- 
ences are electing delegates, some of whom 
receive instructions. Those from Wiscon- 
sin are to withdraw if the delegates from 
the Ohio Synod are not admitted. Only 
one district of the Norwegian Synod has 
chosen delegates. The Synodical Confer- 
ence will meet in Chicago, October 5th. 
Meantime, several conferences and special 
meetings are to be held to discuss the St. 
Louis theses. Of the six synods in con- 
vection with it Missouri has 715 out of a 
total of 1,206 pastors. It is predicted in 
the Standard that there will be “‘ not only a 
separation between synods, but at the same 
time serious trouble and divisions also 
within the different synods aud congrega- 
tions in connection with the Synodical 
Conference.” . 





Tue following is the protest put forth by the 
minority of the Scottish Free Church Assem- 
bly in the case of Professor Smith : 


“We, the undersigned ministers, office- 
bearers, and members of the Free Church of 
Scvtland, feeling deeply grieved by the action 
of the last General Aesembly in the case of 
Profeseor W. Robertson Smith, and feeling 
that, by our continued membership in the 
Free Church, we may be regarded as consent- 
ing thereto, desire to make the following ex- 
plapatory statement of our position: 1. We 
loyally hold and maintain all the principles of 
the Free Church of Scotland, and more espe- 
clally its principle of spiritual independence ; 
and, therefore, we declare that any ecclesi- 
astical wrong done by the Church must be set 
right only by the Church itself. 2. We cor- 
dially adhere to the reasons of dissent against 
the finding of the General Assembly of Thurs- 
day, May 26th, read by Professor Bruce on the 
floor of the house—viz., ‘We dissent from 
the finding of the Assembly: (1) Because. 


to appoint and declare that Professor Smith's 
tennre of the chair shall cease is inconsistent 
with the tenns in which he was appointed to 





it, inasmuch as no charge has been rly 
proved or formulated against his life or doc- 
trine. (2) Because this act is a violation of 
the scriptural principles of discipline, and im- 
plies an assumption of power which is not 
merely ministerial, bat lordly and despotic. 
8) Because, besides removing Professor W. R. 
mith from his chair, it also deprives bim of 
ecclesiastica] rights and powers distinct from 
the function of teaching.’ 8. We pledge our- 
selves by all lawful means to do what lies in 
us to maintain the ancient constitution of 
the Church, violated by last General Assembly. 
4. Wealso declare that the decision of the 
Assembly leaves all Free Church ministers and 
office-bearers free to pursue the critical ques- 
tions raised by Professor W. R. Smith, and we 
pledge ourselves to do-our best to protect an 
man who pursues these studies legitimately.’ 


--.-The placing of Father Curci’s book, 
“New Italy,” on the Index has led, it is 
stated, toa heavy and constant demand for ii. 
The first edition of 7,000 copies was exhausted 
in two weeks and a new edition was ordered. 
Says a dispateh to the London Daily News : 

‘The condemnation apnees to have been 
wholly arbitrary. Knowing that it would be 
impossible t® convict Father Curci of beresy, 
if fairly tried before the Congregation of the 
Index, ‘New Italy’ was summarily and mys- 
teriously condemned by the Inquisition, with- 
out any notification to the author of the errors 
detected init. This sweeping sentence over- 
shoots its mark, for, in submitting, to a convic- 
tion for usknown errors, Father Curei may 
console himself with the reflection that they 
are merely due tothe printer. Anyhow, it is 
understood that the condemnation was wrested 
from the Pope greatly against his wil!, he hav- 
ing been moved to tears by Father Curci’s se- 
vere but faithful representations of the decay 
of the Church and religion fn Italy.” 


.-.. Ap election for incumbent of St. 
Saviour’s, Southwark, recently held, was at- 
tended by as much excitement as a political 
campaign. The town was previously filled 
with placards urging the claims of the various 
candidates. Five candidates were voted for, 
and the choice fell upon the curate-in-charge, 
whereupon some of the defeated candidates 
entered protests against the election, on the 
ground of bribery. Commenting on the con- 
test, The Echo remarks: “The turmoil of a 
contest may appear unseemly; but, tested by 
results, such a mode of choice has much to 
recommend it, The extreme Sacerdotal party 
on such occasions do not venture to challenge 
a popular vote, even when half a dozen avowed 
Protestant candidates are im the field.” 


...-The Irish Methodist Conference reports 
a net decrease of 226 members the past year. 
It is said, however, that, according to the de- 
cennial census, the Methodists have gained 
4,228 since 1870, being the only religious body 
which did not suffer a decrease during that 
period. An interesting debate on the subject 
of churchmembership was held, and resolu- 
tions setting forth that the return of members 
of society should only embrace persons en- 
rolled in the class-book ; that a retura be also 
made of the number of persons who are regu- 
lar communicants ; also, that a list be kept in 
each circuit of the children of members and 
communicants under fourteen years of age, 
were voted down. 


-eesThe successor of Dr. Cummings, the 
famous prophetic preacher of the Crown Court 
Scotch Church in London, bas been inducted 
with something like a state demonstration, 
To welcome the Rev. Donald Macleod, the 
Earl of Aberdeen, Dean Stanley, Canon Flem- 
ing, and others were presentand spoke. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury wrote, regretting 
his inability to attend, sympathizing with the 
object of the meeting, complimenting the 
Established Church of Scotland on its efforts 
to provide accommodation in London for those 
of her members who, on coming south, did 
not care to throw in their lot with the Anglican 
Church. 

.... The “Salvation Army,” according to its 
general, Mr. Booth, holds 1,300 open-air meet- 
ings weekly and occupies 227 stations. He 
says the annual contributions of the people 
who have been rescued from the dregs of 
society amount to about $250,000. Everywhere 
the roughs flock to their meetings, and they 
have the testimony of policemen and magis- 
trates to prove that a great and good work is 
being accomplished. At Reading there has 
been no police case for eight days, which the 
mayor attributed to the work of the Salvation 
Army. 

....A Conference of Second Advent Chris- 
tians was recently held in Foreston, Ill., dele- 
gates from six states being present. The Con_ 
ference adopted resolutions on church organ- 
ization and a declaration of principles in har- 
mony with the action of the Convention at 
Worcester, Mass., in April; and aleo a basis 
of union between Eastern and Western Ad- 
ventists, The bond of union is represented by 
an ‘Advent Christian Association,’’ which 
shall meet alternately in the East and in the 
West, and by a publication and a mission so- 
ciety. ma 

..».The cengus of Treland, which was taken 
in March, shows that in forty years there has 
been a decrease of over 3,000,000 in the popn- 
lation, which is now 5,159,849. The ecclesias- 





tical statistics give the following results: Ro- 
man Catholics, 3,951,888; Episcopal Church, 
635,670; Presbyterians, 485,503; Methodists, 
47,669. There has been a decrease in the last 
decade of 198,979 Catholics, 32,328 Churchmen, 
and 12,145 Presbyterians. 

---»The General Conference of the Anstra- 
lasian Wesleyan Church was held in Adelaide, 
Australia, in May. J. 8. Waugh, D. D., was 
elected president and the Rev. J. B. Water- 
house secretary. The Conference represents 
Australia, New Zealand, and missions in the 
South Seas. 


.--.Professor Robertson Smith has consent- 
ed to deliver a series of lectures in Inverness, 
on “ The Spirit of Hebrew Poetry.” 

.... The General Baptists of England report 
a net increase for the year of 441. They have 
154 churches and 26,000 members. 








Missions, 


MISSION WORK IN INDIA.—PROG. 
RESS SINCE 1871. 


BY THE REV. B. H. BADLEY, M. A. 





Havine just finished compiling a revised 
edition of the ‘ Indian Missionary Directory,” 
the writer isenabled to give the latest statis- 
tics of our rapidly enlarging work in India, 
derived for the most part from the communi- 
cations of scores of missionaries of the veri- 
ous societies represented in the land. These 
statistics are very cheering to the missionary 
in the tleld and sbould be full of encourage- 
ment to the Church at home. God is with us, 
The people are learning of and accepting 
Curist. A friend in America wrote us recent- 
ly: ‘You missionaries seem to be always 
portraying a grand fulure; great things not 
done, but fobe done ; victories sure to be won by 
and by.”” To this let the undermentioned fig- 
ures reply. ‘They show what has been donein 
nine years. 

The four leading statistical items—those 
most indicative of the work done ate: (1) For- 
eign Missionaries; (2) Native Ordained Agents; 
(3) Native Christians (including children); 
(4) Communicants. Besides, there are school, 
Sunday-school, medical, Bible, colportage, and 
other statistics. It may suffice to take up the 
first four in the present article. 

I. Foreign Missionaries.—Of these, including 
professors in mission colleges (who labor 
among non-Christian youths and are bona fide 
missionaries, although not always so counted), 
there are now 689 (representing 32 mission- 
ary societies), an increase of 67 since 1871. Of 
this number England, with 244, Germany, with 
131, and the United States, with 117, have the 
majority. Other countries are represented 
as follows: Scotland, 67; Ireland, 19; Cana- 
da, 17; Wales, 15; Switzerland, 13; Sweden, 
10; Denmark, 5; Norway, 4; France, 2; Rus- 
sia, 1; Holland, 1; Belgium, 1; West Indies, 
1; while no less than thirty are sons of mis- 
sionaries, born in India—the Scudders, New- 
tons, and others—a very significant fact. The 
remaining 11 were born here, of Eur»pean de- 
scent. It will thus be seen from what dis- 
tantly removed localities our missionaries 
have come. 

Of the 117 from the Statcs, so far as fs 
known, the following is the distribution : Ohio, 
18; New York, 16; Pennsylvania, 12; Massa- 
chusetts, 7; Connecticut, 5; Indiana, 5; Iili- 
nois, 4; Kentucky, 3; Maine, 2; Vermont, 
2; New Hampshire, 2; Virginia, 2; Tennessee, 
1; Michigan, 1; Wisconsin, 1; Iowa, 1; other 
states (or unknown), 29. Possibly, if the exact 
figures were known, some other state might 
eclipse Ohio, but itis exceedingly doubtful. 
It seems to be the banner state for mission- 
aries, as wel] as presidents. 

Of these 689 missionaries, ove, the Rev. 
George Pearce, of the English Baptists, has 
been a missionary in India upward of fifty 
years. He arrived in 1826, and in the fifty-five 
years has been absent on health furlough but 
ten years. Since 1705 there has been but one 
miseionary who has put in a longer term of 
service. ‘This was the Rev. J. P. Rottler, of 
the Early Danish Society, who arrived in 1776 
and died in 1836, after laboring sixty years. 
16° have labored upward of forty but 
under fifty years; 33 from thirty to forty; 
100 from twenty to thirty; 179 from ten to 
twenty; 360 under ten years. Grouping by 
societies, we have : 





Methodist Episcopal Church 

Gospel Propagation Society............... 48 
London Missionary Society............... 45 
Wesleyan Missionary Society............ 44 
English Baptist Society........... ..--..-- 31 
American Presbyterian Society.......... 28 
Free Church cf Scotland Soctety......... 27 
American Board........... .--sseesseeeees 24 


and so on down to the Friends’ (English) Mis- 
sion, with two, and several private or inde- 
pendent missions, with one or more laborers. 
Il. Native Ordained Agents.—Here there has 
been most encouraging progress. ‘There are 
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now 389 native missionaries, a gain of 164 
since 1871. There is cause for rejoicing in 
this. The great work to be done bere is to be 
by these men, who know the language and are 
native to the land. Weare glad to note the 
{pcrease in the number of foreign mission- 
aries, and hope it may continue ; but we have 
the greater joy in knowing that so many of 
the sons of India are coming forward to preach 
Christ to their countrymen. They are a grand 
company of men. Many of them could get 
larger salaries by accepting government serv- 
ice, but prefer to remain as they are. In five 
societies the native missionaries now outnum- 
ber the foreign, and ere long it will, no doubt, 
be so in other societies. During the interval 
under review the American Baptist Missionary 
Union has gained no less thon forty-nine native 
missionaries (mostly, of course, in the Telugu 
Mission, near Madras); the Church Mission- 
ary Society has gained forty ; the Gospel Prop- 
agation Society, 19; the American Board, 16; 
and so on. 

III. Native Christians.—Here there has been 
an increase of 52 percent. Not so large, per- 
haps, as might bave been expected, but still a 
grand increase. It must be remembered that 
the death-rate in India is much higher than at 
home. Of this we are reminded every year. 
Cholera, small-pox, and fever are very fatal 
bere. 

The following table gives a relative state~ 
ment of the various societies: 


Church of England...............- 75,998 
Am. Bapt. Miss. Union............ 55,633 
Gospel Propagation Society.... . 51,301 
London Miss. Society.............- 50,098 
Gossner’s Miss. Society............ 29,285 
American Board............000++++ 13,485 
Leipzig Miss. Soctety.............. 11,981 
Eng. Bapt. Miss. Society.......... 10,000 
Basel Miss. Society.............006 7,337 
“Methodist Episcopal Church...... 5,855 


These, with others, give a total of 340,623. 

During these nine years the American Baptist 
Missionary Union has octupled its native 
Christians; the Methodist Episcopal Church 
has trebled ; the American Evangelical Luther- 
ap (General Synod) and Gossner’s Missionary 
Societies have doubled ; while the Indian Home 
Mission to the Santals has grown from 35 con- 
verts in 1871 to 2,756 in 1880; the Canadian 
Baptist Mission has gained 1,000; the American 
Evangelical Lutheran (General Council) 560 
converts, etc. The total increase is 116,365. 
Many of these are “ famine converts’’; but not, 
therefore, necessarily of poor quality and little 
worth. More than two years have now passed 
since the famine, and these new Christians 
have remained firm and will, no doubt, thus 
continue. Suffering and distress have led 
many hundreds to Christ, and through him to 
rest and peace. 

Besides these 340,000 native Christians, there 
are thousands of adherents—people who are 
almost Christians, in various stages of educa- 
tion and of nearness to Christ. One mission 
alone counts upward of 3,000 of these. In the 
South India Missions there were in 1878 no 
less than 127,000. At present in all India 
there are at least 150,000 of these unbaptized 
Christians. The fact that many villages are 
petitioning the missionaries to send them 
teachers and preachers shows how the leaven- 
ing influence is at work. The baptisms tell 
only a part of the progress made. 

IV. Communicants.—This item represents the 
adult community. This has grown in these 
nine years from 52,816 to 102,444, or in round 
nombers has doubled. The Church of England 
stands first here, also, with 19,401; the Amer- 
ican Baptist Missionary Union has 18,653; the 
Gospel Propagation Society, 15,305 ; Gossner’s 
Missionary Society, 11,091; the Leipzig Mis- 
sionary Society, 6,000; the London Missionary 
Society, 4,632; the American Board, 8,765; 
the Basel Missionary Society, 3,727, ete. 

We may conclude with the following table, 
which speaks for itself : 

1850, 1861. 1871. 1880. 
Foreign missionaries.. 839 479 622 689 
Native missionaries. . 21 7 225 889 
Native Christians..... 91,092 188,731 224,258 340,623 
Communicants........ 14,661 24,976 52,816 102,444 

With these figures before us, we thank God 
and take courage. We know that it is our 
Father’s good pleasure to give us the kingdom 
and we rest upon his word. On every hand 
new fields are opening and the opportunity 
here set before the Church is one of the great- 
est imaginable. Oh! that the Church would 
carry INDIA more constantly, more earnestly 
upon fits heart in prayer, and send the money 
and the men for the work that God bids us do 
and do without delay! 

Lucknow, Inpia, May, 1881. 

———— 


THe receipts of missionary, educational, 
and publication societies reported at the May 
anniversaries in London make a grand total of 
$8,686,195, against $8,640,625 last year. The 
combined receipts of the principal foreign 
missionary societies were $3,388,805. For col- 
onial, Jewish, and other missions, $806,940 was 
received; for home missions, $1,967,715; for 
religious educational objects, $402,115. 





Hews of the Week, 


THE WOUNDED PRESIDENT. 


Tue condition of President Garfield, who 
was shot and dangerously wounded on the 2d 
inst., by Charles J. Guiteau, is considered by 
his attending physicians to be most favorable. 
While not yet out of danger, the crisis is con- 
sidered us past and each day strengthens the 
chances of the President’s recovery. On Fri- 
day last the wound commenced a discharge of 
healthy pus, and a temporary increase of 
fever attended this natural operation ; but no 
dangerous symptoms developed, and by Mon- 
day the pulse and temperature were consider- 
ably reduced. The fears of death from both 
shot and peritonitis have now been allayed ; 
and there seems to be no sign of blood poison- 
ing, which is the only remaining symptom to 
be dreaded. President Garfield’s vigorous 
constitution, aided by bis determined will, 
have done much to bring about a favorable re- 
sult, and he himself expresees great confidence 
in his ultimate recovery. Mrs. Garfield, the 
family of the President, and the members of 
the Cabinent are greatly elated at the con- 
tinued improvement, and the scenes in and 
around the White House are in pleasing con- 
trast to those of last week. If the improve- 
ment continues through the present week, it 
is thought that the President’s physicians will 
announce his ultimate recovery as an assured 
fact, iu which event some national action may 
be taken and a day of thanksgiving appointed. 

While the sympathy of the public is as lively 
as ever, the excitement has in a great measure 
abated andthe general opinion prevails that 
the President will recover. Dispatches from 
abroad show that the greatest interest and cone 
cern is manifested in connection with the at- 
tempted assassination, and the American for- 
eign ministers have been the recipients of let- 
ters of sympathy and condolence from all 
quarters. 

The assassin, Guiteau, is still confined in 
jail and shows no regret for his atrocious 
deed. No one is allowed to interview him or 
to converse with him, and he is ignorant of the 
result of the injury following his murderous 
assault upon the President. 

Vice-President Arthur is stillin Washington, 
and will remain there until President Garfield 
is pronounced out of danger. The Vice-Presi- 
dent has had several interviews with the Cab- 
inet, and is said to hold the most friendly re- 
tions with the members and to be in full ac- 
cord with their present views and actions. 





THe senatorial conflict at. Albany has as- 
sumed a new phase, which may or may not 
lead to an early termination of the struggle. 
The leading candidates of the Administration 
Republicans have withdrawn or dropped out 
of the race, and two “‘ dark horses’”’ have sud- 
denly loomed up. A caucus of the Repub- 
licans was held on Friday afternoon last, at 
which all the supporters of the Administration 
were present, the absentees being the Conk- 
lingites and a few of the Republicans of mixed 
proclivities, who are facetiously termed 
‘*Featherheads” by their more decided 
brethren. At this caucus a letter was read 
from the Hon. Chauncey M. Depew, with- 
drawing from the contest; and a ballot was 
immediately held, to determine upon two 
candidates who should receive the full 
vote of the Administration wing. This 
ballot resulted in the selection as successor 
to Mr. Platt of the Hon. Warner Miller, of 
Herkimer County, and as successor to Mr. 
Conkling of the Hon. Elbridge G. Lapham, 
of Canandaigua. Both of these gentlemen 
figured as candidates in the early days of the 
contest, but were not supposed to possess any 
chance of election. Upon the assembling of 
the joint convention on Saturday morning, the 
ballot for the short term stood: Lapbam, 67; 
Potter (Dem.), 50; Conkling, 22; and Wheeler, 
1. Mr. Conkling bad lost several votes, but 
still retained a number of determined support- 
ers. The result of the ballot for the long term 
was: Miller, 68 ; Kernan (Dem.), 50 ; Wheeler, 
19; scattering, 12. An adjournment was 
made until Monday and it is predicted by 
some that the end is rapidly approaching. A 
stampede in the Stalwart ranks is prophesied, 
while, on the other hand, it is claimed that the 
Stalwarts may at any time prevent defeat by a 
coalition with the Democrats, voting with 
them for a final adjournment, thus postpon- 
ing the issue uuti] the Fall. The ballot of 
Monday last resulted no differently from that 
of Saturday. There are rumors of another 
caucus, in which both factions of the Repub- 
licans will participate. 


.-The news from England shows that na. 
tional affairs have quieted to a considerable ex- 
tent. A deputation of the Land League called 
upon Cardinal Manning, on Saturday, who 
assured them of his sympathy so long as they 
kept their operation within the bounds of 
human and divine law. No trouble of any 
serious nature is reported from Ireland and & 





passage of the Lend Bill is predicted as one of 
the events of the current week, a prophecy that 
has been made more than once and failed, and 
is, therefore, to be considered as somewhat 
doubtful. 


....The Franco-Tunisian affairs are not yet 
satisfactorily settled and the ill feeling be- 
tween France and Italy is increasing. The 
French are engaged in the bombardment of 
Sfax and orders have been given for the 
mobilization of one corps of the French army. 
It is regarded with significance that Bismarck 
has written to Signor Mancini, the Italian min- 
ister of foreign affairs, expressing great 
friendship for Italy. 


....No news has been received from Russia 
beyond rumors of conspiracies and gunpowder 
and dynamite plots, many of which are prob- 
ably imaginary. The Government has ordered 
the suspension of the Moscow Telegraph, pre- 
sumably on account of its publication of some 
real or fancied seditious articles. 


....»Lord Dufferin, the British ambassador 
to Turkey, has addressed the Porte, urging 
clemency in the case of Midhat Pasha, sen- 
tenced to death for the murder of the Sultan 
Ab-dul Aziz. 


++eelt is reported that the Khedive of Egypt 
will shortly decree the total abolition of slav- 
ery throughout bis dominion. 
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GEO, F. EDWARDS, 839 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


SEWER-CAS 
CREMATOR! 


Sewer-Gas Annihilated. 


Cremate your Sewer-Gas and destroy it. All dis- 
ease will then forsake your house. You will sleep in 
a pure atmosphere. Wife and children will be safe 
from typhoid, diphtheria, and all germ diseases at 
home. You will not need to travel for better air. 
The Cretator will protect and exhilarate you. 

The Cremator makes a draft down through all your 
drain-pipes, and through an air-tight chamber in the 
kitchen range, where all germs, odors, and malarias 
are entirely consumed by the heat. 

Cheap, simple, sure. Always at work. A perfect 
protector. See for description Scribner for July, 
page 477. Call and see it at 

1367 or 58 Broadway, New York; 
Ne. 175 High St., remap Le and 
No. 620 Arch St., Philadelphi 
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HOW TO SECURE HEALTH. 

Ir seems strange that any one will suffer from the 
many derangements brought on by an impure condi- 
tion of the blood, when SCOVILL’S SARSAPARILLA 
AND STILLINGIA, or BLOOD AND LIVER peaks 
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Solid Silverware. 
THEODORE B. Srarr, 
JEWELER, 


206 Fifth Avenue, Madison Square, 
bet. 25th and 26th Streets, 
offers a large and select assortment of 
= USSE SILVERWARE, 


‘OL EATIE l Services of Family and Preser.ta 
Plate of oy MT am DESI 
all Table Ware, and nu- 
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[POONB of taster 
ounce. Also prepared tert is <i. 
variety ot hand-ornamented new patterns, at but 
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Visits, if for imapection only, are particue 
larly invited. 


“HOTEL FENIMORE, 


G. L. PEABODY, Manager, 

JAMES BUNYAN, fab genre 
will open June 20th. First-class, with all modern 
Enprovemente. Fine boating and fishing. For terms, 
etc. adaress 

HOTEL FENIMORE, Cooperstown, N.Y. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK, 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 
THE AMERICAN, Saratoga, N. Y. 


AFTER a thorough ‘renovating ond an entire new 
outfit of furniture a odern con- 
veniences, including electric bells in every room, will 
open under a new management ame th. Terms, 

per day. For special rates ad 

FARNHAM & BUSH, Proprietors. 














TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


NEW YORK AND PHILA. NEW LINE 


BOUND BROOK ROUTE 


for TRENTON AND \g 9 
COMMENCING MAY 80TH, 
Leave New York from station C. ie R * N. J., foot 
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New York Transfer Ca. (Dodd's Express) will call for 
and check baggage from hotel or ti 
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way, \y zs th Avenue, New York, and No. 4 Court 
Street, Broo! ipa All these offices are in connection 
with the Bell I Telephone and and Law Telegraph. 
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STATE LINE. 


Ps FROM N ORK TO 


for comfort and elegance. 
added two new and superior steamships to their fleet, 
which is now one of the finest on the Atlantic. 

First CaBin SaLoon, $60 $7, 0 to eis 
room accommodations. Return, si10 to ob 0. 
SECOND — (everything furnished), $40 


$75. $26. 
Especially lo to clergymen and their 
tebniiion. Send for Pam Pa Pamphlet and other information to 


AUSTIN BALDWIN & 00., General Agents, 
53 Broadway, New York. 


Anchor | Line U. S. . Mail St Steamers. 


Devonia, July 16th. 9 A.M. | Ethiopta July 90th, 8 a.m 
Anchoria, July 23d, 8 P. m, | Furnessia..Aug. pe 3 P.M. 


These steamers do not carry cattle, ane. <8. 
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THE GARFIELD FUND. 

Tne action taken last week at a special 
mecting of the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce is one among the many proofs that 
the whole people of the United States are 
moved with the profoundest sympathy for 
President Garfield and his family. The 
resolution and the speeches were expres- 
sive of this sympathy. A subscription was 
started on the spot to raise two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars, the annun) fa- 
terest of which is to be paid to Mrs. Garfield 
during her life-time aud at her death the 
principal to be divided among her children. 
The subscription reads as follows: 

“The undersigned, desitivg to testify 
their appreciation of the character of James 
A. Gartield, President of the United States, 
and to provide for his family, hereby sub- 
scribe the sums set opposite to our names 
respectively toward a fund, to be deposited 
with the United States Trust Company of 
New York, iu trust, to be kept invested in 
United States Government bonds, and the 
income thereof to be paid to Mrs. Garfield 
during her life, and at her death the priuci- 
pal to be divided among the surviving chil- 
dren of James A. Gartield.” 

Mr. Cyrus W. Field, of this city, headed 
the list with a subscription of five thousand 
dollars, others followed with similar 
amounts, and more than forty thousand 
dollars was at once subscribed by the mem- 
bers present. Ex-Congressman Chittenden 
closed a thrilling speech with these words: 

** If there is one man in the United States 
who has the quee = all mankind to- 
day, it is our sufferiog President. With 


unspeakable courage, with confidence in 
his God which knows no shaking, with the 





certninty that his family and his children 
will be taken care of, he Jies hopeful and 
determined to recover, if possible, but 
ready to die, if it must be. Let New York, if 
necessary, take care of his wife and chil- 
dren.” 

The whole country says and will say 
amen to these eloquent words. The mer- 
chants and bankers of this city will do 
their part, and would do the whole, if neces- 
sary. The entire amount, as we cannot 
doubt, will be promptly raised. ‘There are 
hundreds and thousands in other cities and 
in the country who, wishing to share in 
this noble and generous undertaking, will 
send their subscriptions to Mr. Field, who, 
having the honor to originate the move- 
ment, has its completion in his special 
charge. 

The expression isa fit ing one to make, 
President Garfield, if dying, would by no 
means die « rich man; and if called to this 
last ordeal of life, which may a gracious 
Providence avert, it would -oothe his spirit 
to know that a generous and sympathizing 
people had made ample provision for his 
family. No mau ever had a firmer hold 
upon the hearts of the American people 
than James A. Garfield as he now lies their 
stricken President, exhibiting a grandeur, 
a strength and force of character which 
have won the admiration of the world. 
Should he live, which may kind Heaven 
grant, there will be greater unanimity 
among the people in supporting him and 
his Administration than was ever enjoyed 
by any of his predecessors. The present 
feeling of the country is more than mere 
sympathy fora wounded man, whose life 
has beea sought by a fiendish assassin 
With the sympathy is mingled profound 
admiration of the great qualities of the 
man; and this admiration will remain a 
mighty power if he lives, and an abiding 
testimony to his worth if he dies. The 
people now better know James A. Garfield 
than they did when they elected him. 
I 


ORTHODOXY AND ORTHOPRAXY 





Rient thinking and right doing are 

about the only things worth considering in 
this world, and it is with the real currents 
that have to do with these that our interest 
is concerned. The worthiest orthodoxy is 
right thinking about God and his revelation. 
The worthiest orthopraxy is right doing 
hat will draw a sinful world to holiness 
and God. Seldom has a case occurred in- 
volving more closely both orthodoxy and 
orthopraxy than a practical missionary 
question that has just arisen among the 
Southern Baptists. 

There is an Anti Mission element among 
the Southern Baptists, which has inflamed 
the zeal of their missionary brethren, who 
have vigorous missions in Mexico, Brazil, 
Africa, and China. Especially in South 
Carolina (we have noticed) has there been 
much earnest activity. The Baptist Courier, 
of Greenville, 8. C., has been very enthu- 
siastic in pressing on the churches the duty 
of sending the Gospel to the heathen. The 
two veterans in the China Missiov, Dr. Yates 
and Dr. Crawford, bave long been calling 
for younger men to take their places. At 
jJast two young pastors, John Stout and T. 
P. Bell, oc¢upying two of the most desir- 
uble pulpits in South Carolina, offered 
themselves to the Foreign Mission Board of 
the Southern Baptist Convention as mis- 
sionaries at Shanghai, and were accepted 
with great joy. Mr. Stout was chairman 
of the Foreign Mission Committee for South 
Carolina, and has done more than any other 
man, said 7'he Religious Herald, two months 
ago, to develop a missionary spirit in his 
state, which contributes more liberally than 
any other to the Board. Mr. Bell, says the 
same paper, belonged to a wealthy family 
in Beaufort County, which lost its property 
in the war, was*thrown on his own re- 
sources, paid his own way through a course 
of education, and was considered by the 
professors of the Southern Baptist Theolog- 
ical Seminary, Dr. Broadus and others, 
‘‘one of the best, if not the very best grad- 
uate they had ever sent out.” The Foreign 
Mission Journal, organ of the Mission 
Board, to our file of which we refer, pub- 
lished in May very warm encomiums of 
these two men. 

We learn by last weck’s Baptist Courier, 
to our great astonishment, that the Foreign 
Mission Board has withdrawn its appoint- 





ment of these two men, without their re- 
quest and against their desire It is not be- 
cause there is no money to send them. It 
is not because of any loss of confidence in 
their piety. On the contrary, the Board 
adopted the following: 

** Reaolred, That the confidence of the 
Board in the piety, integrity, and honor of 
Brothers Stout and Bell has not been im- 
paired by the recent correspondence, and 
that the severance of the relation between 
them and the Board fills every member of 
the body with exquisite pain and deep re- 
gret.” 


The reason was simply and solely be- 
cause these two candidates reject the plena- 
ry theory of the inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures. After their appointment, at Rich- 
mond, twomonthsago, some brethren got the 
idea that these brethren had imbibed in the 
Seminary, under Dr. Broadus and Dr. Toy 
and their associates, unsatisfactory notions of 
inspiration, and they made comp)aints that 
nien who denied the plenary theory should 
be allowed togoas missionaries, The secre- 
tary of the Mission Board, Dr. H. A. Tup- 
per, accordingly asked the two brethren to 
present their views in writing. This they 
did. They said that they accepted the doc 
trine of the Canon of Scripture, as com- 
monly held, that the books of the Bible, 
and these only, are entitled to be regarded 
us the Word of God; but that they did not 
regard i! 18 so thoroughly settled nor as so im- 
portant as to preclude further investigation. 
These books they believe to have been 
written by men inspired by the Holy Spirit; 
but they found in the Bible no theory of 
inspiration. They thought it possible that 
there should be mistakes in the chronology 
or science, and did not regard the real au- 
thority of the Word as thereby affected. 
The predictive portions of the Old Testa- 
ment are colored by the prophet’s patriotic 
feeling, and ‘‘are truly his views of the 
future events revealed in dim and uncertain 
outlines to his eye—events sometimes mis- 
apprehended by the anxious seers seeking 
diligently to know more definitely.” With 
this rejection of plenary inspiration, they 
declared that they held all the more closely 
to the Bible as the Word of God and that 
they wished to preach its Good News to the 
heathen. If, however, the Board thought 
their view of plenary inspiration a disquali- 
fication for mission work, they would bow 
with submission and yield notbiog of their 
effurt to arouse the interest of the churches 
in missions. 

Well, the Board held a meeting. They 
had a ‘‘ prayerful, painful, and protracted 
consideration of the paper.” They decid- 
ed that no missionary of their Board could 
be allowed to teach the views presented by 
the candidates. No missionary can teach 
anything but plenary inspiration. Accord- 
ingly, ‘‘the Board are reduced to the neces- 
sity of withdrawing their appointment of 
these honored and beloved brethren as mis- 
sionaries to China.” The story ends for 
the present with this withdrawal of their 
appointment, and the very Christian reply 


of the two brethren thereto. Says Mr. 
Stout 
‘‘I repeat my purpose to do all in my 


power to sustain and develop interest in the 
work committed to the hands of your 
Board; and may they soon find and send a 
man to that long-neglected mission whose 
views are sufficiently in accord with those 
commonly held b constituency of the 
Southern Baptist Convention to secure the 
confidence and support of the brother- 
hood.” 

Says Mr. Bell, in a letter to the Courier, 
after expressing his hope that before long 
such views might be no bar to one’s being 
allowed to preach the Gospel to the perish- 
ing heathen: 


‘*And now, Brother Editor, I have a 
pes to make: that we go to work 
or foreign missions harder than ever, try 
to raise $8,000 for the Board during the 
ear, and thereby maintain our reputation 
‘or orthopraxy, even if we in South Caro- 
lina have lost it for orthodoxy.” 
Let it be added that the Board, while re- 
fusing to send Mr. Stout as missionary, 
passed this resolution: 

‘That the Board unanimously and earn- 
estly request Brother Stout to continue as 
chairman of the Central Committee for 
South Carolinas.” 

We submit that this is about as bad a 
case ascan be imagined. Two men, anx- 


ious to preach to the heathen that veny 
Gospel which the Early Christians preached 
everywhere before there was any New Tes- 


tament, are forbidden te tel! idolaters the 
simple elements of the story of Christ's 
cross and of eternal life, because they hon- 
estly hold a different opinion from that 
‘‘commonly held” by their brethren on 8 
miserable, insignificant metaphysical point, 
of no sort of practical importance to Chris- 
tian life or sound faith. The members of 
the Southern Baptist Board of Missions 
utterly fail to appreheud the deep import- 
ance of their own work or the subordina- 
tion of theory to Christian faith and life, 
They have done a wicked act in rejecting 
these men, and we commend to their 
study the story of Eldad and Medad, as told 


in the eleventh chapter of Numbers. 
re 


THE INSANITY THEORY. 


‘THE trial of Guiteau for his murderous 
assanit upon the President will involve, as 
its principal inquiry, the question whether 
he was sane in the legal sense at the time of 
the deed. Insanity is the only possible de- 
fense in this case. Therule on this subject 
gencrally adopted by the courts of this 
country is that laid down by the fifteen 
English judges to whom the House of 
Lords in 1848 referred a series of questions. 
These judges in their answer say: 


“The jury ought to be told in all cases 
thatevery man is presumed tobe sxne and 
to possess a sufficient degree of reason to be 
responsible for his crimes until the con- 
trary is proved to their satisfaction; and 
that, to establish a defense on the ground of 
insanity, it must be clearly proved that at 
the time of committing the act the party ac- 
cused was laboring under such a defect 4f 
reason, from disease of the mind, as not to 
know the nature and quality of the act he 
was doing, or, if he did know it, that he 
did not know that he was dving what was 
wrong.” 

Here are three propositions which the 
courts of this country have adopted, and 
applied them as tests when the plea of in- 
sanity is urged as a defense against the 
charge of crime. 

Law, in the first place, presumes every 
man to be sane in the sense of being re- 
sponsible for his crimes, and in its treat- 
ment of a criminal retains this presumption 
until the defense by evidence establishes 
the contrary fact. The burden of proof 
in a plea of insanity is nlways upon the de- 
fense. Itis not necessary to prove sanity, 
since this will be legally presumed until 
the reverse is shown. 

Law, in the second place, requires that 
an adequate defense on the ground of in- 
sanity shall clearly prove that the accused 
party, at the time of committing the deed, 
was laboring under such a defect of reason 
from a disease of the mind that he did not 
understand the nature and quality of his 
action. Itis not possible to see how Gui- 
teau can be held insane under this legal test, 
He certainly knew what he was doing, 
and as certainly knew and intended the 
effect which his action was naturally 
adapted to produce. He intended to mur- 
der President Garfield. He prepared him- 
self for this purpose; he went to the railroad 
depot for its execution; and the moment 
the opportunity occurred he attempted to 
do the thing which he intended. His mo- 
tives are a matter of no consequence, pro- 
vided he knew, as he undoubtedly did, the 
physical nature and quality of his action, 
considered in relation to the result to ensue 
therefrom. The facts that have been given 
to the public leave no doubt as to such 
knowledge on his part. He acted asa 
rational being in the execution of a mur. 
derous purpose, and used the means to give 
effect to such a purpose. 

If, then, Guiteau knew the physical na- 
ture and quality of his action, the law, in 
the third place, requires that a sufficient 
defense on the ground of insanity shall 
clearly show that he was at the time labor- 
ing under such a defect of reason, from 
disease of the mind, that ‘‘ he did not know 
that he was doing what was wrong.” The 
meaning is that he was not capable of 
knowing it, by reason of mental disease. 
This is the point which, as we presume, 
will be attempted to be made in his de- 
fense. We say defense, for even this mis- 
erable wretch will not be tried without 
some lawyer to defend him. There will be 
no difficulty in showing that Guiteau has 
led an irregular life and that he has been a 
thoroughly bad man; yet we have seen 
nothing in the general record of his life, as 





published in the papers, or in that part of 
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the record which relates to his assault upon 
the President, to show such a defect of 
reason from a disease of the mind that he 
was not capable of knowing that his action 
was “‘ wrong” in the double sense of being 
an offense against the laws of the lund and 
an offense against the law of God. We 
have seen nothing to show that he did not 
know that the intentional killing of a 
human being, in the circumstances in 
which he intended and attempted to kill 
President Garfield, is murder and that 
such murder isa crime. Such knowledge 
is to be presumed until the reverse is 
shown; and it is not shown by proving a 
strange and irregular life. He may have 
been a fanatic in many respects; yet this 
does not make him irresponsible as a sub- 
ject of law. His foolish notions and his 
bad previous conduct are entirely compat- 
ible with legal responsibility. 

As to Guiteau himself, it is not a matter 
of much consequence what becomes of him; 
but as to the effect which is to be produced 
upon human society by the disposal of his 
case, his fate is a matter of the utmost con 
sequence. We have in this country more 
than one Guiteau. There is a plenty of 
just such men, who are potential murderers; 
and it would be sad, indeed, if the disposi- 
tion of this case should impress them with 
the idea that they can attempt to murder 
presidents with impunity. This particular 
Guiteau, since the commission of his crime 
and arrest, seems to be playing the game of 
a lunatic. He knows enough for that. 
The best remedy for such lunatics, the 
only one compatible with the safety of 
society, is to punish them for their crimes. 


THAT TERRIBLE MEMORIAL. 


WE refer to that memorial sent by the 
Classisof Poughkeepsie to the General Syn- 
od of the Reformed (Dutch) Church, the pur- 
port even of which The Christian Intelli- 
gencer, the organ of that Church, does not dare 
to let its readers know. We are sorry that 
this compels us to make up its lack of serv- 
ice, and give more fully than we yet have 
done the facts about this most important 
topic that came before the Synod. 

Four years ago a series of ‘‘ Centennial 
Discourses ” were published, by order of the 
General Synod, on one of which we made at 
the time some criticisms. Dr. A. P. Van 
Gieson, pastor of the First Reformed Church 
in Poughkeepsie, one of the largest churches 
in the body, and a man of recognized great 
ability, delivered one of these addresses—on 
the Type of Doctrine in the Reformed 
Church—in which, after describing and 
eulogizing the Symbols of Heidelberg and 
Dordrecht, he concluded with what was to 
us the surprising statement that, while sub- 
scription to these symbols is required of 
the ministers, it is not required of members 
of the Church. He said: 

‘*But no such pledge is demanded from 
those who apply fcr churchmembership. 
We hold, with Paul, that we are bound to 
receive all whom Christ hath received; and 
our custom is to receive ull who give cred- 
ible evidence of faith in our Lord Jesus 
Christ, trusting that, if they are in error on 
any non-essential point, they will, with 
God’s blessing, find their way out of the 
error under the faithful preaching of the 
truth.” 

In surprise, we quoted against Dr. Van 
Gieson the formula of infant baptism of 
the Reformed Church, in which the parent 
acknowledges adherence to “‘ the articles of 
the Christian faith, and which are taught 
here in this Christian Church,” and prom- 
ises to instruct his children therein; also 
the formulas for the reception of adults by 
baptism, where an affirmative answer is re- 
quired to the question: 

‘* Dost thou assent to all the articles of the 
Christian religion as they are taught here in 
this Christian Church, according to the 
Word of God; and also dost thou 


reject all heresies and ‘schisms repugnant to 
this doctrine,” etc. 


We confess that we had no doubt that these 


** Articles of the Christian religion as they. 


are taught in this Christian Church” were 
nothing else than the ‘‘articles and points 
of doctrine contaiued in the Confession and 
Cutechism of the Reformed Church,” to 
which all ministers of that Church sign 
their full adhesion. We have since learned, 
however, that these Articles are held by 
many ministeis,to mean the Articles of the 
Apostles’ Creed, which are in the Heidel- 
berg Catechism called ‘‘ the articles of our 


catholic, undoubted Christian faith.” We 
hope that this interpretation will stand, 
though we much question it. 

But the point raised four years ago by 
Dr. Van Gieson has not been allowed to 
drop. In October last Dr. Van Gieson 
presented a series of resolutions to the 
Classis of Poughkeepsie, the substance of 
which was that the Classis should urge the 
General Synod to take action toward 
making the way clear into the Church for 
all applicants giving credible profession of 
faith in Jesus Christ. It requested the 
. Synod to provide that members should not 
be required to profess that they are ‘‘ by 
nature wholly incapable of doing any 
good and prone to all evil”; and also that 
the articles to which adhesion was required 
be defined as being those of the Apostles’ 
Creed. The resolutions were referred to a 
committee, which reported at the April 
meeting, recommending that the Classis 
send to the General Assembly a memorial 
to the same effect, This was adopted, with 
but one single dissenting voice, that of a 
good ministerial brother without charge. 
Every settled minister and every elder ap- 
proved of it. 

The moment the memorial was read 
in the Synod at Hudson an_ undebat- 
able motion was made, seconded, and 
carried that it be laid on the table. 
Dr. Van Gieson immediately moved that 
it be taken from the table and referred to 
the Committee on Overtures, adding that 
the action taken was an unprecedented in- 
sult to the Classis. This was carried by a 
Jarge majority. The Committee, the Rev. 
E. A. Collier, of Kinderhook, chairman, 
recommended that the requests of the me- 
morial be vot granted; but that the Classis 
be permitted to withdraw their memorial. 
Among the renxsons offered for such a 
course was the following one, meant to 
show that the granting of the requests is 
unnecessary : 

“It need pot be denied that Christ’s 
Church is to exercise all caution that she 
neither establish, nor maintain, if estab- 
lished, other tests and qualifications for ad- 
mission to Christ’s ordinances than those 
which the Head ‘of the Church has un- 
m— authorized” (‘‘ Proceedings,” p. 

We are delighted to be able to record 
such an official utterance of the Synod 
which approved the report. It admits, in 
principle, all that the Classis of Pough- 
keepsie desired; but, when the report pro- 
ceeds to argue against the proposition to 
define the ‘‘ Articles” as those of the 
Apostles’ Creed, that such action would 
frighten people, who would say that the 
Church was getting careless of its peculiar 
symbols, it gave the lie to this grand prin- 
ciple. Is there one of the Committee that 
does not know that the Confessions and 
Catechisms contain not a little ‘‘ which the 
great Head of the Church has” not “ un- 
doubtedly authorized”? Do they believe 
that he has ‘‘ undoubtedly authorized ” the 
statement, which every candidate for mem- 
bership must profess to believe, that he is 
‘*by nature wholly incapable of doing any 
good aid prone to all evil’? 

The debate was brief and on the side of 
the oppovents of the memorial was marked 
by considerable asperity. One good brother 
stigmatized the paper as an insult to the 
Synod, etc., ete. Others were dreadfully 
alarmed, lest this might be the outcropping 
of some heretical conspiracy, designed to 
blow the much-lauded orthodoxy into 
smithereens. On the other side, the memo- 
rial was only briefly defended by members 
of the classis from which it came, and by 
no one else. Anything more would have 
been hopeless. This happened to be one of 
the most impervious Synods that have 
lately met, and some one on the ground 
called it ‘‘ the Pre-Silurian Synod.” 


We have given the story of the failure. 
The subject will, of course, come up again. 
Intelligent clergymen and laymen laugh at 
the apprehensions of their brethren, and at 
the fussy fear of The Christian Intelligencer 
that its readers will leara that somebody pro- 
posed something. Here is an important, 
practical, live issue in the Reformed Church, 
unanimously defended by an important clas- 
sis; and yet it cannot get discussion in the 
organ of the Church. Were Dr, Van Gieson, 
or Dr. Elmendorf (good old Dutch names), 
or Mr. Taylor, or Mr. Fritts to present the 





views of their classis to the Church through 








its paper, we judge they would be told 
that they were disturbers of the faith and 
would be bidden to hold their peace. But the 
truth of God is not bound. Alas! that so 
many men lack faith in God and his truth. 





THE PRESIDENTIAL SUCCESSION. 





Tue Constitution, in article 2, provides 
that, ‘‘in case of the removal of the Presi- 
dent from office, or his death, resignation, or 
inability to discharge the powers and duties 
of the said office, the same shall devolve on 
the Vice-President, and the Congress may 
by law provide for the case of removal, 
death, resignation, or inability both of the 
President and Vice-President, declaring 
what officer shall then act as President, 
and such officer shall act accordingly until 
the disability is removed or a President 
shall be elected.” 

Congress, by the Act of March ist, 1792, 
the ninth section of which is restated and 
re-enacted as section 146 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States, provided as fol- 
lows: 

‘‘In case of removal, death, resigna- 
tion, or inability of both the President and 
Vice-President of the United States, the 
President of the Senate, or, if there 1s none, 
then the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, for the time being, shall act as 
President uutil the disability is removed or 
a President elected.” 

This is all the law the country bas, 
whether constitutional or statutory, to regu- 
late the succession to the PreSidency in 
the event that the office becomes vacant 
by any of the causes named. The Vice- 
President, if there be one, as there may vot 
be, at once becomes President when such a 
vacancy occurs and exercises the powers 
of the office. If the vacancy extends to 
both offices, as may be the fact, then, under 
the law of Congress, the President pro tem- 
pore of the Senate, or, if there be none, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
for the time being, is authorized to act as 
President until the disability is removed or 
a President elected. It so happens at the 
present time that there is uo President of the 
Senate and no Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. The Senate adjourned without 
choosing a President pro tempore, and there 
can be no Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives until the next meeting of Con- 
gress. The law of Congress does not, there- 
fore, meet the exigency as it would ex- 
ist in the present state of facts, if the va- 
cancy by any of the causes named should 
extend to the offices of both President and 
Vice-President. The only provision appli- 
cable, in the event of the death of President 
Garfield, is the one that transfers the office 
to the Vice-President; and, should he die 
or be disabled before the next session of 
Congress, there would be no one legally 
entitled to take the office and perform its 
duties. 

The country, plainly, has not law enough 
on the subject of the presidential success- 
ion. Circumstances may arise in which 
neither the Constitution nor any existing 
legislation of Congress would be an ade- 
quate guide. There has been no occasion 
to expound the words “inability [of the 
President] to discharge the powers and 
duties of the said office.” Such an occa- 
sion, however, may arise, and make it nec- 
essary to decide what shall constitute such 
an inability, how it shall be ascertained, 
and who shall judge of this question of 
fact. Shall the Vice-President decide the 
point? Shall the President doso? When 
shall the inability, if existing, be deemed to 
be removed? It strikes us that here are 
questions for the solution of which legal 
provision should be made beforehand, so 
that, if they ever become practical, there 
may be some authoritative guide for their 
settlement, without confusion or disorder. 
The United States has become a great na- 
tion, and the terrible tragedy that has 
occurred at Washington emphasizes the im- 
portance of having the fewest possible 
risks and uncertainties about the presi- 
dential succession, in the event that there 
should be a vacancy in the office, from any 
of the causes specified. 

It is to be hoped that the next Congress 
will give its earnest attention to this sub- 
ject; and, if its legislative powers are not 
adequate to a full and complete regulation 
of tbc whole matter, then let us have a 


the whole ground. Whoever has carefully 
studied the Constitution must have per- 
ceived that its weakest part is that which 
relates to the office of President; and yet 
this is just the part in respect to which the 
greatest peril exists to the peaceful and 
safe working of our political system. The 
surest way not to have the peril is to pro- 
vide an adequate remedy before it comes. 
° * ¢ 
Gilitorial Notes, 

AN unlucky case of hasty conclusions oc- 
curred in the Boston Advertiser last week. It 
claimed to have discovered that, of the can- 
didates for admission to the freshman class, all 
were rejected who had the numbers 1 to 5, 21 
to 25, 41 to 45, 61 to 65, und so on with the 
flist @ve of every twenty up to 240. The Ad- 
vertiser, regarded hitherto as a special organ of 
Harvard College, drew the conclusion that 
these students were rejected not on their 
merits, but on the numbers they happened to 
draw. The incredible atrocity of such a con- 
clusion did not prevent The Advertiser from be- 
lieving it. Wewere sure that there must be 
some explanation, and we wrote to President 
Eliot for it. The facts are that, in order 
that the names of the boys may not be 
known to the examiners, they have numbers 
assigned them by the registrar, and, 
that boys of the same scbool may not get 
together, the numbers are arranged in ap arbi- 
trary order—as 1, 21, 41, etc., 2, 22, 42. etc. 
This year the registrar’s numbers went up to 
240. Only 169 candidates were examined in 
Cambridge (others elsewhere), of whom but 15 
were rejected; and the numbers which The 
Advertiser supposed to represent rejected can- 
didates were not given out at all! The crit- 
icism was simply stupid, but its stupidity had 
all the effect of malice. The moral is that 
men, editors especially, should use common 
seuse. Editors should know enough to reject 
statements as incredible that come with excel- 
lent evidence. A sensible man wil) have fre- 
quent occasion, from his were general knowl- 
edge of the relation of men and things, to toss 
aside with an “‘impossible’’ apparently well- 
authenticated stories of what public men say 
and do. An editor who could print such a 
story as that of The Advertiser without sending 
areporter across the Charles to get the facts 
is not fit to continue on a paper. 








Oor readers who were struck by the violence 
of the Rev. Leonard W. Bacon’s strictures, 
last week, on the American Bible Society will 
be interested to read the report which, after 
a careful examination of its methods, he made 
on the Society, fifteen years ago, to the Con- 
gregational Association of Connecticut. He 
then said: 


“To your committee the management of the 
American Bible Society appears to be con- 
ducted with wisdom, carefulness, and energy. 
Its executive officers are diligent and thorough 
in their respective departments and earnest to 
promote its benevolent objects. Its financial 
affairs are under the direction of leading busi- 
ness men, who, Without pecuniary reward, 
devote their care and valuable time to this 
important work. The board of managers and 
several of the standing committecs meet every 
month, and two of the latter twice a month, 
and discuss and settle all the principles aud 
measures pertaining to the Society’s opera- 
tions, and the minutest details of business 
come under their careful inspection. ‘Lhere 
are members of the board of managers and of 
the standing committees, gentlemen actively 
engaged in the most extensive business, who 
have rarely for years been absent from any of 
three meetings which are held every month at 
the Bible House, to scrutinize and direct the 
operations of the Society. 

‘* Your committee will not undertake to say 
that all the plans and measures of the Society 
are the best that could be devised ; but, be- 

ond the suggestions they have made respect- 
ng the Bible Society Record and the granting 
of facilities to booksellers in certain cases, 
they are not prepared to advise any changes 
which they are confident would, on the whole, 
be an improvement,”’ 


He then recommended the adoption of the 
following resolutions: 


** Resolved, 1. That this General Association, 
after full investigation, find no occasion for a 
want of confidence in the American Bible So- 
ciety, in relation either to the wisdom and 
fidelity of its board of managers and executive 
officers or the principles upon which its work 
has been prosecuted. 

“ Resolved, 2. That the churches and friends 
of the Bible have special cause for gratitude to 
God that now, when new fields, at home and 
abroad, are largely opening for the reception 
of the Gospel and awakening a more liberal 
and energetic spirit of enterprise in the work 
of evangelization, the American Bible Society, 
with a successful experience of half a centu 
and with facilites which have multiplied wit 
the increase of its work, is so abundantly pre- 
pores to act as their almonerin giving the 

ord of Life to the millions who sre waiting 
to receive it.” 


The only criticisms he then offered in his re~ 
port were that The Bible Society Record is hard- 
ly worth printing, and that Bibles should be 
kept on sale in bookstores. The latter sug- 





constitutional amendment that will cover 


gestion has since been acted on, We are not 
aware on what further investigations he 
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now deciares that the Society which he 
then found, “after full investigation,” ‘‘to 
be conducted with wisdom, carefulness, 
and energy,” so that there was “no 
occasion for a want of confidence” fn it, 
either as to “the wisdom and fidelity” of its 
officers or ‘‘the principles upon which its 
work bas been prosecuted,’’ for whose exist- 
ence the churches “have special cause for 
gratitude to God,” has now become a “ fat, 
overgrown, lazy monopoly,” “a public nut- 
sance, hindering the circulation of the Scrip- 
tures,’’ whose constitution was fashioned by 
‘‘imbecility”’ and “ lunatic idiocy.” We our- 
selves find it hard to get up any enthusiasm 
for a publishing society, and we bave not got- 
ten over the indignation we expressed years 
ago atthe cowardice of the Bible Society in 
the matter of the correct edition of its Au- 
thorized Version, which it issued and then 
withdrew, in deference to a silly clamor ; but 
we believe that its business is quite as admir- 
ably eonducted now as when Mr. Bacon 
found it worthy of all praise, white the chief 
improvement which he then suggested has 
been made, — 

Dr. H. L. WarvLanp, of The National Baptist 
is the son of a distinguished Kaptist, who, like 
most teachers in the centers of Baptist lesrn- 
ing, found it quite impossible to get up any 
enthusiasm for close communion. Professor 
W. ©. Wilkinson is the only marked exception 
to this rule that occurs to us, and be bas lately 
resigned his professorship in Rochester. Dr. 
Wayland was lately in England, and questioned 
Mr. Spurgeon on tbe communion question. 
This was bis reply. 


“We occupy a conservative position among 
our churches on that matter, I believe that 
baptism and the Lord’s Supper are the privi- 
lege of all Christians. I believe that any 
Christian has a right to be baptized, ani! any 
Christian bas a right to baptize, and espectally 
any minister. So I believe that any Christian 
has a right to partake of the Lord's Supper. 
When I »m at Mentone, it is a great pleasure to 
me to break bread for all Christians who de- 
sire to unite in the Supper. But I do not 
believe that epy one should be admitted to the 
Church witbout baptism. If any person of 
credible Christian character comes to us and 
asks to be admitted to the Lord’s Supper, we 
ive bim the privilege for three months. At 
the end of that time we say to him: ‘You 
have had an opportunity to know our views 
and our practice. If you choose to unite with 
us, we shall be vlad to receive you. If not, 
you had better go to those with whom you are 
in fullersympathy.’ And in ninety-nine times 
out of a hundred the person says: ‘I have 
seen your ways, and am satisfied to be 
baptized,’”’ 


We do not see why that is not a very defens- 
ible and wise position. American Baptists 
showd consider it; but their papers cannot 
yet discuss’ it. 


Dr. C. H. FOWLER, secretary of the Method- 
ist Missionary Society, has rhetorical sins 
enough to repent of, without charging him 
with those of which he is not guilty. One of 
our Catholic exchanges quotes from him the 
following table, showing the population under 
Roman Catholic, Greek, and Protestant gov- 
ernments, which is actually growing : 


Year. Rom. Cath. Greek, Protestant. Total. 
1500 80,000,000 20,000,000 ............ 100,000,000 
1700 90,000 000 $83,000,000 $2,000,000 155,000.000 


1630 134,164,000 60,000,000 193.624,000 887,788,000 
1876 190,787,005 06,101,804 408,560,612 685,450,411 
and then contradicts with the following table 
from Spofford’s American Almanac for 1880: 


Roman Catholic.......... .. 201,000,000 

Christians. < Protestants.................... 106,000,000 
Eastern Churches............. 81,000,000 

DOOR: .ccccccccceccces 888 .000,000 

IRIE. .ocnncas socsetuasecseosedenssencess 340,000,000 
SIGNED occccccoccssssduccecesecusevesse 201,000 000 
TPRRANOIER, 0.0 oc acccsccccecccscocescccescccoese 175,000,000 
Followers of Comfuchus...........cccceeseeees 80,000,000 
BdmAO MeliglaG...0...cccccccccccccccceces cccces 14,000,000 
ia vine c cvennnncencessessecesessseceseounns 7,000,000 


There is no contradiction here. Both tables 
are correct; the former taken by Dr. Fowler 
from Dr. Dorchester, and the latter by Mr. 
Spofford from Dr. Schem. The latter is of 
population and gives tbe Protestants 100,000,- 
000. The former does not profess to give 
Protestant population, but population under 
Protestant government, as fully explained by 
Dr. Dorchester in his book, and includes Pa- 
gans and Mohammedans and Jews. Our Cath- 
olic friend must read more carefully. 


The Observer, with ite characteristic willing- 
ness to slander anybody, if thereby it can do 
God service, says that Professor Robertson 
Smith ‘‘denies the inspiration of the Bible, 
ridicules the miracles, and is as decided a 
rationalist as there is in this world.” The 
only proper word to apply to such a statement 
is spelled with three letters. Professor Smith 
believes in both inspiration and miracles. 
He says: “Scripture contains the Word of 
God, the pure Word of God,as the mold contains 
the silver seven times tried. It is pure silver, 
and no one comes to the Bible but finds in it 
tho solid silver seven times tried in the Old 
Testament and the New Testament.” Princi- 
pal Brown, the leader of his opponents in the 
Aberdeen Presbytery, said that, while he 





thought the tendency of Professor Smith’s 
views was to subvert the doctrine of Ivspir- 
ation as taught in the Confession, he never 
thought he had denied it. As to miracles, not 
a word of Professor Smith’s can be quoted 
which denies or ridicules miracles. A rational- 
ist he defines as one who wakes the supernat- 
ural de facto incredible, and says he does not 
belong to that number, 


Tue Christian Standard has one of the Meth 
odist Advocates in its mind’s eye : 


‘Three small articles out of two pages de~ 
voted to editorials of an official Advocate are 
so secular in their character it is not surprising 
that such religious papers are not suitable for 
Sunday reading. much less afford food for the 
wauts of a soul groaning after full redemption.” 
The kind of food the Standard iteelf furnishes 
to its “ groaning ” readers may be judged from 
the quotations we have given from time to 
time from its columns. Tho following is not 
secular, but it is none the better for being 
othe: wise 

‘*During the year, beside traveling twenty- 
three thousand miles by sea and over cight 
thousand miles by rail, we have conducted 
over five hundred public and exciting services. 
In addition to this, we have been aided to write 
about one hundred and sixty columns of 
editorial for the Standard and conduct a large 
amount of private and persona) correspond- 
ence. It will thus be seen that we have not 
been idle. We desire to give God sincere 
thanks for graciously conducting us through 
this year of hard toi] and wondrous success. 
To him be everlasting praise. Of tbe results 
of this last year’s ‘work for Jesus’ we have 
already spoken to ovrreaders. But ‘the half 
has not been told.’ We have at length reached 
the conclusion that, althongl: somewhat ad- 
vanced in years we may. through divine merey 
and ald, yet render some little service in the 


cause of our Master.”’ 


In bis tnawgural address President Carter 
mentions that in ten years’ instruction of 
select classes in English literature in a New 
England college a certain professor only found 
two students who were able to explain tn 
Milton’s ‘‘ Ode to the Nativity” the allusion in 
the words 

——" the twice battered god of Palestine.” 

We fear itistrue. The Old Testament is very 
little read nowin course. At the endof an 
editorial this week we unwillingly put in the 
reference to the chapter, because a friend said 
that otherwise nobody could tell what was the 
reference to Eldad and Medad. We recalla 
stately versification in sonnet form of the nurs- 
ery rhyme about the Grandfather Longlegs who 
wouldn’t say his prayers, of which a very intel- 
ligent college graduate, who was, however, as 
ignorant of Mother Goose as of the Bible, said 
that he remembered that the story was in the 
Old Testament somewhere, but he could not 
exactly recall whatit was. Itis astonishing 
that young men will devour Wordsworth, and 
Coleridge, and Swinburne, and Macaulay, and 
Carlyle, and Ruskin, and never think of taking 
an hour of literary leisure to read Genesis, or 
Samuel, or Ecclesiastes, or Isaiah, or Malachi, 
These old chroniclers and essayistsand poets 
are quite as well worth reading as the modern, 
and one who does not understand an allusion 
to them ought to be ashamed of himself. 


Tue Rev. Frederick D. Power is the pastor 
of the Church of the Disciplea, which Presiden, 
Garfield and his family have for years been iu 
the habit of attending when in Washington. 
The church is a small, unpretentious structure, 
located at some distance from the White 
House. The pastor speaks of the President as 
follows: ; 

“* President Garfield has been a communjicant 

and worsbiper in my church for several years, 
and I have always found him to be an earnest, 
faithful, prayerful Christian. I have known 
him in prosperity and I have known him when it 
had pleased God to afflict him sorely; but I 
have never known him to be other than a sim- 
ple and unaffected Christian. - In bis 
church relations President Garfield has always 
been ees | simple and unostentatious. 
Never in all my long experience of bim have I 
seen anything in bis conduct or deportment 
calculated to call attention to the lofty posi- 
tion he bolds inthe nation. As far as one 
mere mortal may answer for another, I am pre- 
pared to say that, if President Garfield dies this 
night, which God forbid, he dies as one who 
has made his peace with God; he dies as one 
who tried to do his whole duty to his God, his 
country, and his family should die—an humble, 
penitent Christian.” 
So speaks the President’s pastor and familiar 
friend. It is true, always has been, and always 
will be that ‘‘ the Christian is the highest style 
of man.”’ 


Tue two houses of the legislature of this 
state contain one hundred and six Republic- 
ans, which isa two-thirds majority of all the 
members of the legislature. More than two- 
thirds of this majority has for the last five 
weeks steadily voted against the re-election of 
Mr. Conkling, while less than one-third has as 
steadily voted for him. Last week, on Friday, 
about two-thirds of the Republican members 
held a conference, to which the Conkling men 
were invited, but which they refused to attend. 
Mr. Depew, who had been a prominent candi- 
date, addressed a letter to conference, with- 
drawing his name from the canvases ; and, after 





two or three ballots, the conference unanim- 
ously agreed to vote for Mesers. Lapham and 
Miller as candidates for United States senators» 
the former belonging to the Conkling wing of 
the Republican party and the latter to the 
other wing and both being members of Con- 
gress aod gentlemen of good standing. In 
the joint convention on Saturday Mr. 
Lapham received sixty-seven votes, Mr. 
Miller sixty-eight votes, and Mr. Conk- 
ling thirty-one votes. Mr. Miller would 
have been elected to fill the vacancy 
occasioned by the resignation of Mr. Platt if 
nineteen Republicans had not foolishly cast 
their votes for ex-Vice-President Wheeler, 
instead of giving them to Mr. Miller. The 
Republican conference hoped that, by divid- 
ing the candidates between thetwo wings of 
the party, a sufficient number of the friends 
of Mr. Conkling to secure the election of both 
would accept the compromise, and thus put 
an end to the struggle. In this respect they 
were mistaken. The Conkling men mean to 
be obstructionista and Mr. Conkling means that 
they shall be. His rule-or-ruin theory comes 
nto full play. Knowing that be cannot be 
elected, he means that nobody else shall be, at 
present, if he can prevent it. As the matter 
now stands, the Republican majority, having 
selected their candidates, should steadily vote 
for them until they are elected, or until, if 
necessary, another Republican conference 
shall change the program. This will put the 
Conklingites in the wrong and keep them there, 
and throw upon them the responsibility of a 
failure to elect anybody. Onno account, in no 
event, and under no possible circumstances 
should the Republican majority consent that 
Roscoe Conkling shall be restored to bis seat 
ip the Senate. Here they should stand as firm 
as the everlasting hills, being ready for any 
reasonable compromise with the Conkling men 
that does not involve his re-election. If the 
question must be one of endurance, then let 
the Republican majority fight it out ‘‘to the 
last ditch.” The Conkling minority will in the 
end discover that their course is not a paying 
business. 


WASHINGTON just now seems to be infested 
with criminal lupacy. Last week an old man 
came there whose special commission was to 
assassinate Secretary Blaine; and soon after 
another man made his appearance, specially 
commissioned to assassinated Vice-President 
Arthur. There is no doubt that there is a law 
of sympathetic imitation that makes this sort 
of lunacy contagious with certain minds and a 
source of danger. There is a case of a family 
in which one of the children had the St. Vitus’s 
dance, andin afew weeks all the other children 
had the same disease and every process of 
eure was ineffectual. At length, the father, 
at the advice of the physician, placed a block 
of wood in the house and laid an ax upon it. 
He called up his children, and told them that 
he would chop off the head of the first child 
that showed the least sign of the dance. ‘This 
cured the dance in all the children that had 
the disease by purely sympathetic imitation. 
It acted as a potent counter-irritant. The surest 
and quickest way to cure criminal lunacy by 
sympathetic imitation is to deal with it so 
promptly and sharply as to supply an efficient 
counter-irritant and suspend the law of sym- 
pathy which begets the lunacy. Promptly 
arrest the lunatics and shut them up in prison, 
and keep them there till they get rid of the 
disease ; and if any of them have committed 
crimes, punish them. Society has no other 
way of preventing the spread of such lunacy. 


Tus framers of the Constitution as it orig- 
inally stood provided that each presidential 
elector should vote for two persons for the 
office of President ; and that the person having 
the greatest number of votes should be Pres- 
{dent if this number were a majority of the 
whole number of electors appointed, and that, 
after the choice of the President, the person 
having the greatest number of votes of the 
electors should be Vice-President. Both were 
to be voted for om the same ticket. Which 
would be President and which would be Vice- 
President, provided both were elected, de- 
pended upon which received the largest num- 
ber of votes. The theory was to select one 
for the latter office who would be abundantly 
equal to and fit for the duties of the former 
office, to which he would succced in the event 
of the President’s removal, death, or disability. 
The twelfth amendment changed this plan, and 
provided for distinct and separate votes for 
President and Vice-President by the electors. 
The practice of political parties is to nominate 
their candidates for President and Vice Pres- 
ident, and then choose electors to give effect 
to these nominations. The main interest is 
concentrated upon the candidate for Pres- 
dent; and when this questian is settled the 
candidate for Vice-President is too often 
treated by nominating conventions as a minor 
affair. Not infrequently some one is nom- 
inated whom nobody would think of selecting 
for the presidential office. The nomination of 





General Arthur is an example to this effect 
The Chicago Cenvention allowed Mr. Conk- 
ling to make the nomination, and he nomin- 
ated General Arthur for purely personal 
reasons. It should not be forgotten that any 
Vice-President may become President; and, 
hence, no one should be selected for the 
former office who is not fit for the latter. 
This was the original theory and it should 
never be abandoned. 


GuITEAv’s crime, in the event that President 
Garfield dies, would be murder, unless he 
should escape on the plea of insanity. This, 
of course, would subject him to the penalty of 
death. If the President does not die, then the 
offense, as the law now stands, would be sim- 
ply an “‘ assault with an intent to kill,”’ and 
for this the punishment is imprisonment at 
hard labor for not less then two and not more 
than eight years in the case of the first offense. 
This is wholly inadequate to the terrible enor- 
mity of the crime. Congress ought to enact 
a pew law on this subject, providing that an 
assault upon the President of the United States 
with an intent to kill, if committed in any 
place over which Congress has exclusive juris- 
diction, shall be punishable with death, and 
every state in the Union ought to make the 
law a part of its penal code for the same of- 
fense, if committed within its jurisdiction. 
The life of the Chief Magistrate of the nation 
isa matter of the utmost importance to the 
whole pecple, and whoever strikes a blow at 
that life, with an intent to destroy it, should 
suffer the penalty of death, whether he suc- 
ceeds or fails in his purpose. There is good 
reason for treating such an assault with greater 
penal severity than if the same offense were 
committed against a private citizen. We be- 
Mieve that an assault with an intent to kill 
which does not prove fatal, and, therefore, does 
not become murder, punishable with death, 
should be much more severely punished than 
fa pow the general rule of law. The usual 
penalty is not adequate to the aggravated 
cbaracter of the offense. 


..--Bishop Bowman. of the Evangelical As- 
sociation, must be a very thin-skinned man, 
Heis a delegate to the Ecumenical Methodist 
Conference, and the editor of the organ of the 
Church, the Evangelical Messenger, asked him to 
write some letters for its readers. The Bishop 
draws himself up with dignity and replies: 


“T cannot with any sense of self-respect 
allow myself the privilege of talking to my 
friends and informing the English portion of 
our Church as to my impressions of our work 
in Europe through the English official organ 
of the Church, which the editor, by his attacks 
upon my moral and official character, has 
barred against me.’’ 


We had always thought The Messenger to be 
fair and courteous, and are not surprised that 
the editor was astonished at the reception of 
such a note. He says, emphatically, that The 
Messenger never made any attacks upon the 
moral and official characttr of the Bishop ; but 
expressly eaid, in March, that “‘we know of 
nothing agaiust the moral character of Bishop 
Bowman.” It adds, with force, as it seems to 
us: ‘‘What ‘the English portion of our 
Church’ bas done to deserve such treatment 
we do not know; but we would respectfully 
suggest that this is carrying a personal griev- 
ance a little too far.” 


«-«.We would like to ask what the Zpisco- 
pal Register means when it says : 


“ The growth of the Church is indicated by 
the fact thet the number of bishopsis twice 
as great now as it wasiv 1864. In that year 
there wore 62; now the number is 124. This - 
increase is greater than it has been in any pre- 
vious period. It is comparatively greater 
than the remarkable increase in the population 
of the country, and the number of the clergy 
and of communicants in the Churches is not 
less. 


What Church is it that had 62 bishops in 
1862 and bas 124 now? It was not the Pro- 
testant Episcopal, surely, which has only 64 
now. It cannot refer to the whole Anglican 
communion, because that has nearer 200 than 
124 bishops. What, then, does Zhe Register 
mean? 

.... Those editors who admit the personal 
use of the editorial “we’’ should agree on 
some rule for its use. Zhe Christian Advocate 
allows it to apply only to its chief editor. 
Their ‘‘we,’’ when used personally, means 
Dr. Buckley, and not Dr. De Puy; but The 
Northwestern Christian Advocate tells bow “‘we” 
lost a son by death many years ago, where the 
““we’’ must be some assistant editor, as Dr. 
Edwards has gone to Europe on a bicycling 
tour. 80 The Congregativonalist’s ‘we’ was 
lately a lady sitting in the parlor receiving 
company. We think the less of this the 
better. 

«eeeThe Lord Mayor of London is a Method- 
ist, and it greatly annoys the Church Times to 
have the dignitaries of the Church attend his 
receptions. It considers it ‘little less than 
disgraceful that the bishop and other repre- 
seatatives of the 8. P. G.” should have accept- 
e1 up invitation to dine at the Mansion House 
with the officials of Dissenting Missionary 
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Societies. ‘Still more disgraceful was it for 
the Friends of the Clergy Corporation to ask 
His Lordship to preside at their anniversary.” 
It is a pity these dreadful Dissenters should 
come into positions of prominence. 


-»--Dr. Sunderland, of Washington, hap- 
pened to be near the depot in which the 
President was shot. Running to the depo! 
and finding the wounded President in the 
upper room, he knelt by his side and said: 

Mr. President, you are the servant of God; 
you are in his hands. You have long trusted 
him; and I say to you that the heart of this 
whole people will go out to God that you may 
be spared.”” The President promptly replied ; 
“T know it, Doctor. I believe in God and 
trust myself in his hands.” 


.-The one step by which Mr. Conkling 
can now clear himself and vindicate his rep- 
utation is to take himself absolutely out of 
the canvass for United States senator. If he 
is not equal to this sacrifice, he gives new 
proof that with him personal considerations 
are superior to public, and makes bimeelf, in 
a general sense, responsible for what has oc- 
curred by making no effort to relieve himself 
from the character or the light in which he 
stands before the people. 


---.“*What is the feeling in the country?” 
said the nation’s wounded President, when wak- 
ing from one of his short naps. Col. Rockwell 
replied: ‘‘ The country is full of sympathy for 
you. Weare saving all the papers, so that you 
¢an see them when you get well; but you must 
nottalknow. Youcan rest assured that all the 
people are greatly concerned about your cone 
dition.”’ The President pressed the hand of 
his friend and smiled, and sank back into quiet 
sleep. 

eoee Lhe Church Times would be dull enough 
without its sharp attacks on the opponents of 
Ritualism and especially the bishops. It is 
indignant to think that so important a matter 
as the anniversary of the English Church 
Union should be ignored unanimously by the 
daily newspapers “in their conspiracy of 
silence.”’ It calls it ‘‘ scandalous,” and yet we 
suppose the editors of the “‘ daily newspapers ”’ 
bave regard for what their readers want. 


eee-If, as The Observer says, Professor Rob- 
ertson Smith denies inspiration and ridicules 
miracles, is it likely that The Cutholic Presbyte- 
vian, organ of the Presbyterian Alliance and 
edited by Dr. Blaikie, would allow in its July 
number a symposium on bis trial, in which Dr, 
Blaikie, Professor Bruce, Dr. Oswald Dykes, 
the Rev. Norman Walker, and Mr. Taylor 
Innes take part on one side or the other? 


.-The conduct of Vice-President Arthur 
after his arrival at Washington as the possible 
successor of President Garfield contrasts, 
greatly to his credit, with his previous course 
as a lobbyist for Mr. Conkling. We have con_ 
demned the latter in severe terms, and are glad 
now to say that the dignity, propriety, and 
delicacy of the former deserve warmly to be 
commended. 

.- The Evening Just, of this city, in com- 
menting upon an interview with Mr. Conk- 
ling reported in the Herald, sharply says: 
‘If there be a man iu this country at this cri- 
sis who ought to cultivate the attitude of 
modest stillness and humility and keep him- 
self out of the public eye, it is Mr. Conkling.” 
The people are pot in a good mood to hear the 
ex-Senator. 

.-Griscom, after finishing his fast of forty- 
five days, proposes to spend two years iu lec- 
turing on the subject. A man who has no 
other title to be beard on the platform than 
the notoriety of a foolish and useless risk of 
his life ought not and will not be extensively 
patronized. Tauner found it a poor business. 


..--One of the last official acts of the Presi- 
dent before the murderous assault upon his 
life was the appointment of the Rev. Henry 
H. Garnett, of this city, as minister to Liberia. 
The appointment is in every way a fitting one. 


..Mrs. Garfield’s praises are on all lips. No 
woman, just rising from a bed of sickness, ever 
more grandly met so great an emergency. 
The whole nation will join in the prayer of the 
husband: “ God bless the little woman.” 


--Ridicule is a wooden sword. It may 
sting, but cannot cut. Nevertheless, there are 
ignoble errors with whose foul blood it is not 
worth while to rust aswordof steel. A wood- 
en sword is good enough for them. 


.-Guiteau’s life, as disclosed in numerous 
newspaper communications, much more large- 
ly smacks of the villain to be punished than 
of the lunatic to be pitied and taken care of. 





—= 


.-The President, when told that he had 
about one chance in a hundred to live, calmly 
replied: ‘‘ Well, Doctor, we will take that 
chance.” 


Publisher's Department, 


Soormine AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 


No remedy known 7 uals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 


CABINET ORGANS. 

Tue Instruments of the Clough & Warre 
Co., whose card appears on our last page, Eave won a 
deservedly high reputation among musicians for 
thetr grand sonority and sweetness of tone and = 
Cistinct characteristics of the various 
which offer almost unlimited modulations and cole 
effects and never fail to “ captivate’ the hearer 

a the Ey -y" oft “ = 

hich used in their Combinati 








and string-like sweetness as to deceive even ex- 
perienced ears. 

We recently" examined these really noble instru- 
ments, and were very much pleased by their way 
wonderful power and sweetness of tone. Their 
inet work is very rich, tasteful, and solid in design, 
and looks as if a were intended to last forever. e 
General Eastern Warerooms, at 44 East 14th Street, 
contain wee = different styles, ranging in price 
from $45 and we advise all our readers to 
call 4 an ry em. 


COOPERSTOWN AND OTSEGO LAKE 





“=r in 
ch carry the water from the Lake. 
Two hotels the Summer 
Le one of which, the Hotel Fennimore, is built 
of brick, contains all the latest improvements, and is, 
in the excellency ne and appointment, 
equal tp a first class city hotel. Itis situated on the 
main street, afow minutes’walk from the Lake. of 
which a fine view is had from its upper stories. This 
and the Cooper House. a la’ frame house, immacu- 
late with white paint and surrounded with broad 
= and a well-shaded lawn, comprise the list of 
ummer-houses. The country is grand and healthy, 
the surroundings bristling with historical remin s- 
cences, and it is just the ane toenjoy one’s self with- 
out too much ea ty. 








THE JOHNSTON HARVESTER. 
Tus machine is manufactured at Brockport, N. Y., 
in two different tr known as the Wrought Iron 
Harvester, which {s adapted to the hy pe Jountry, 
and the Continental Reaper, which fs made es > 

cia iy for the hillv farms oft the East. It is very light 
ine on y 650 pounds, but made very durable 
ond stylish i. appearance, and will do the work of 
farm with the best satisfaction. This 
concern makes an exhibit. since the harvest of 1877, 
= bY First Prizes, 52 Gold Medals, LL SUver Medals, 
d 3.445 france in money, gained by th€r machines 
at different fairs and exhibitions in all parts of the 
world, mostly abroad. 





As we have said meng times before, use the Im- 
roved Farm Machines. if you would succeed at farm- 
ing. They are cheaper than labor. in the end; but see 
that zoe get the best. This concern will give any of 
our readers further information, on application. 

I 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


On and after June 20th, — trains of the Chi- 
t. 


nati, and St. Louis Railroad will arrive and depart 
from the Grand Union Depot, situated on Canal St., 
between Madison and Adams Streets, Chicago. Under 
this New Arrangement there will virtually be No 
Change of Cars via the above lines between all Points 
in the East and West. 





A WOMAN'S VOTE 


will always be cast for “Champlin’s Liquid Pearl,” 
after she has once used it, because she will find it 
entirely free from all harmful ingredients and of 
surprising benefit to the skin, removing all unsightly 
eruptions and giving a healthful glow to the cheek. 
Strictly pure. 





Tue luxuriant Turkish, Russian, and Roman Baths 
at 34 Clinton St., Brooklyn, are fitted up on the most 
Pp wey F lans and are’ well worth a visit. The 

A yk = separate and both are open from 8 
aM. 





BariLow’'s Inpico ns Re ae BLUE, 
and mg 3 liberal measure. ERGER, Pro- 





prietor, 233 N. Second St.. Philadelph hia. 

To regulate the liver, stomach and bowels, a'l 
you need is “Sellers’s Liver Pills.” Take them 
and see. 





o visiting New York City, save besgege © xpress- 
and ea e hire, and stop at Grard Union Ho- 
jrand Central Depot. 450 elegant 
rooms, a poesng 6 million dollars, reduced to $1 and 
ay. European plan. Restaurant su 
the best. Stages and elevated railroads 
an depots. Families can live here on better terms 
than elsewhere. 


plied wit 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


CANTRELL’S 
SHOE STORE, 


Fourth Avenue, cor. 20th St., 
NEW YORK, 


This establishment is one of the oldest and best 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men's, Women’s 
Youth's, and Children's Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 
are here on constant exhibition. The business has 
been successfully conducted by CANTRELL for more 
than a third of a century, on the popular basis of 
“Fair Dealing, Good Goods, and Low Prices.” The 
best family trade is respectfully solicited. Orders 
from the country will have the best attention. 











For New Terms for 
1881 see page 31. 
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Weekly Market Review. 


(For the week ending, Friday, July 8th, 1881.) 
GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 


COFFEE. . 
Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice........ 9§@125 
Santos, Choice to Best.........0-++e+- 9 @15 
, cident ihn oemmminmmieds 144@20 
MOCKS... cccecccccesccocsoce eooccas +. -24 @B 
MaraalhO....ccccccccscccce son O20qeie 10 @124 
TARTS 60000 00000000 etuibsensvecokpee 
TEA. 
SR niniiakenkess tasmssanieeeegs oe0020 @40 
Young Bye0...ccccccces cocccces o+-e-15 @70 
Japan.........6 $<: ceo gncorpeneowessene 15 @37 
GSURPOWER ccccccccsvccess covcesces o.2% @80 
I 6 noobie decir essere ccve ti «oe e15 @60 
SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fair to prime...... .... Sees 84@ 8F 
Harp.—Cut Loaf.............006 «ee LOR@103 
Crashed... ccccccscceeseces 103@— 
Powdered. ....cccccccescsecesss 10§(@104 
GRANGLATED 0.002000 -scccccccceses ++ -104@10} 
WHITE.—Standard A..........-eeeee0s 94@ OR 
Steam Refined A...........- 94@ 98 
Extra C.. os ieoeunes 9 @ 9% 
YeLLow.—Coffee C.. pretcuabeaneanatds . 8 @ & 
BROGR 6600ccccscrcvescee -- 8@7 
MOLASSES 
PR iccnnrnpriniereacicnaseceesethwas 26 (230 
FS I, 2 0s000c0nscsecsccbsens 43 @38 
© GeOGEET..<0ccccees impuiiend 33 @389 
POCke BOG. 600 cc ccvtcccvcsses woequeees 36 @56 
Be GB a sce cskecccences eee 30 @55 
FISH. 
George’s Cod (new) per qtl....— — @ $5 25 
Grand Bank Cod..............- ——@ 4B 
Mackerel, No. 1, Mass......... 17 50 @ 20 00 
Mackerel, No. 2, Mass......... 860 @ 900 
Mackerel, No. 8, Mass..... 500 @ — — 
Herring, per box........... --- W@—W 
SALT. 
Turk’s Islands, per bush....... 80@ 81 
Mediterranean..........scccces 23@Q 2 
Liverpool, Fine, Ashton’s...... 2250 @ — — 
Liverpool, Fine, Higgins’s..... 2400@-—— 
Liverpool, Fine, Pheenix....... 200 «0 — — 
Liverpool, Fine, Washington’s. 1 20 @ $1 25 
Liverpool, Fine, other brands.. 105 @ 1 20 





GENERAL MARKET. 





FLOUR, 


eer eeeseeee 


Superfine Spring 


State Extra Brands...... ‘ 
Western Spring Wheat Ex 


Minnesota Clear 


Minnesota Straight........ 
Spring Wheat Patents..... 

inter Wheat Seconds... 
Ex. Amber, Ind., 
Ohio Round Hoop Extra.. 
White Wheat Ex., O.,Ind. 
Double Extras, Ohio, Ind. 


&t. Louis Fancy 


8t. Louis Double Extras.. 
8t. Louis Triple Extras.... 


Genessee Extra 


Winter Wheat, Patents... 
White Wheat, Michigan.. 


SOUTHERN FLour: 





Sour BEES. « cccccccovese 
No. 2 


MEAL, Erc. 


ereeeeeee . 


SSSs6SS 


| a eorraacacaaeIrseeeor 


teeee ereee 


. 


O., Mich. 


Family... 


Brands... 


aSHESSSSSSSSSHASESS 


a raneancamanaagcheaok 
DDSDSDSSHDAS DSS 


BS SSSSSSuUSSSSSESAANSES 


ener rer @ 50 

Balt., Alex., * Georgetown. —-—@ = 

Virginia Family kskavaweden ——@--— 
Rre Fioor: 

PR sek buerceaeewein oor 5253 @ 5 60 

PemeasteGRE .... ... ccccceses -_-— oe 
Corn MEAL: 

ng eer Tree -- 800@ 38315 

Brandywine ......-..---5 835 @ 3 40 

Prize Meda).........-0+6 —-—-@-— 

GRAIN 

WHEAT 

Wes aec ee eee soe 081 24 (@ Bl 2} 

« Me. oeee -121@ 1& 

Spies 132 @—— 
Cokn : ‘ 

Mized,.....0sce cbdcconece se 48 @ — 54 

 cinatbernciaamnsons —i7@—-— 

White, No. 2....... .......— 508@'— 57 
Oats: 

a eee ees fee 

Chicago ....---seeeeeeseeee— — @— — 

New York......... sesceeee 43 @ — 434 
Ryg. 

as , > 

Pennsylvania..........+..- 10@-— 
BEANS: 

Mediums......-.++..000--45 240 @ 2 42 

MarrowS...6..0-seceeceser 220 @ 2 45 

PER. 00000 pevgciestusebeess 240@ 245 
PEAs: 

Green, 1880, @ bush.. 150@ 155 

Southern Siack Eye, ‘e 2 

errr ee 800 @ 810 
HAY AND STRAW. 
Shipping, per 100 Ibs........... — 400 @ — 55 
Timothy, prime, ber 100 lbs.. -— & — 55 
Clover, mixed, coos BM — 45 
Oat Straw. Sad * ...— 0 @— 
Long Rye Straw, ““ “ -— 70 ¢ — 80 
Short Rye Straw, “ “ — 4 @ — 55 
PROVISIONS. 

PorK: 

Meas, Now........0-000+-- $17 25 @ — — 

Extra Prime.. ° 1400 @ —— 

Prime Mess. . - 460 @— — 

Family... -cccccccesccce -170@— — 
BACON: 

Short Clear ... .......... $9 B @ — — 

Long Clear.......++ 900 @—— 

Short Rib........esee000-. DO @Q@— — 
Cur Mgats: 

Smoked Hams ........... — 104@ — 124 

Smoked Shoulders........ — 84@— — 

Smoked Strips............ — 11 @— — 





— 
© 





MILL FEED. 
GD TBS. vccccccocpe pes ddcdecscs $13 00 @$14 00 
GENE sxekccevcnsesderecscsens 15 00 @ 15 50 
RE et cr cieas Heed Cae 16.00 @ 17 00 
18 00 @ 19 00 
22 00 @ 23 00 
— — @ 0 00 
28 00 @ 29 00 
25 00 @ 26 00 
R0@-—-— 








COUNTRY PRODUCE MAREET 


NEW BUTTER. 
State Creamery, fair to choice.........20 @22 
State Duiry, pails and tubs.......... 20 @ 
State Dairy. tubs, nferior............. 19 @ 
Western, Dairy, choice to fancy.......16 @20 
Western, Factory, fair to choice.......14 @18 


CHEESE. 
State, Factory, fine........... poncesens 99@10 
OOG 66 BONG ccc cece ccvccccescosesces f 
RY CR inok0-+000002600 D 


Ohio factory, flat fine.. 

Flat, good to prime.. 

Skimmed creamery..... 

Full-skimmed factory 
: EGGS. 

Long Islaud, New Jersey, aud near-by — @18 





State and Peunsvivania............+.++ 164:@174 
Western and Canadian.............6+ 15 @16 
LARD. 
agg one BOO WE... .c00ss0s ll 5 @ — 
City... evesnepocsesoscds Ge a= == 
i akscaracysdectebaite eeeeee 12 25 @—- — 
epee ene ye POULTRY. 

Turkeys. dry picked............ — b @— 16 


Spring Chickens, Philadelpbia., — 17 @— 18 
Broilers, We — 23 (@— #4 





. Jersey........— 25 @— 20 

Fowls, SOMIGD a din ona cn sb evnndees — 14 @— 15 
“ State and Western.. — 18 @— 14 
PE aXcantenbasnvasieeakeouss — 15 @— 18 


VEGETABLES. 
Cucumbers, Norfolk, percrate..@ 50 @8 75 


Onions, Bermuda, © crate 23@ 50 
Spinach, L. L., “ Bel.. 75 @ 1 00 
Green Peas, per bag........ cose QM 7 
String Beans, ‘* “ ........ coon «6D 5 
Radishes, L. [., long, per 100.... 50 rt) 
Asparagus, Shrewsbury seeee woe 150 wo 1 7 
Beets, L. 1. per 100 bunches..... 1 50 @ 2 50 
Rhubarb, per 100 bunches....... 50 75 
Tomatoes, per crate....... eee 510 @100 
Cabbaye, L. L., per 100.......... 2 50 @ 3 SO 
Potatoes, L. I, fine, per bbl.. coon 1 7 @ 200 

sa Ber muda, onsae 2% @ 3 00 
Turnips, White, per 100 bunches. 2 00 @ 8 00 

DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 

Peaches, 8. C., per bush........ $2 ° (@ 8 00 
Strawberries, per qrt....... ..+. 9@ 10 
Crauberries, Jersey,choice, box.. 1 S @1 


Cherries, per 1D.........--++e006 18 
Apples, Russets, choice, per vbl. 3 00 @ 8 50 


DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 


Apples, Sliced, State. .........-- — 3i@— 4 
Peaches, Peeled............- oeee 17 @— 19 
Peaches, Unpeeled.. cccccccee™ : @— 5 
Blackberries .............00s — 8@ 8 
CATTLE MARKET. 

Beer SIpEs: 

City Dressed... ...cc..ccccece — 8@— % 

We-tern Dressed..........+++- — 6@— i 
Live SHEE: 

eee coscee 5 @— 
Live Lams: 

Fair to prime.........sececeee — 6@— 9 
DReEsseD CALVES: 

Jersey prime.......+++-+- ese 94@— 10 

Buttermilk .........- cocccceveem SA@— Sf 


Live CALVES: 


Mount tiolly, choice..........— 74@— 8 

State, prime......... ceccccesem 841@— 7 
Hoé6s, DresseD: 

= “ara Seesdéacees sees a .o- 8 

City.....ccccrccccccvcvcssecee 8i@— Y 


Line, see Western, 100 lbs. "36 00" @ 6 30 


GUANO AND FERTILIZERS, 








Per Ton. 












Soluble Pacific Guano.,........8— — @45 00 
Listers’ Stand. roe ay > -37 00 (40 00 
Ammoviated Bone .32 00 a5 00 
“« U.8. Phosphate......... 29 00 aan 50 
“ Ground Bone......... --31 00 @33 50 
“ Creseent Bone...... eqn 00 @31 00 
Potato FertiJizer........ ° 00 ee 00 
** Tobacco Fertilizer...... pad 00 @50 00 
“ Buckwheat Fertilizer. ...82 00 @35 00 
Specialties compounded to order: 
omestead Superphosphate 
(Michigan ‘Coste Works) 40 00 
Homestead Shane Grower 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 60 00 
Banner Raw Bone Flour 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lote less 
than oar-load..... dheseneesee 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load Jots) 4 00 
Baugh’s Raw Bone Superphos- 
hate. per 2,000 Ibs......... 85 00 
Baugh’s Twenty five Volar Phos- 
phate per 2,000 Ib .....+.++ 25 00 
Baugh’s Wy, arranted Pure Bone 
eal tee Smeg ee 85 00 
Bau - - ort ey 7” 
le wh SE Ey 31 00 @83 00 
Allen's Phosphate... ws eceessess-B) UO @38 00 
Soluble Marine Guano. oneseses -45 00 (048 00 
Guano, Peruy’ D, rectified, 9, 70p. ¢. 68 00 @70 00 
. "8.40 “ 50 00 (52 00 
Guano, Standard or areas 
RINGO Ihe). vc cccvnces ..52 00 @54 00 
Bone, ground fine, cvernee. esenes 29 00 (@30 00 
« “ dissolved, high grade...... 28 00 @— — 
German Potash Salts ~~ - 780 7% 
Plaster, per ton (2, 000 Ibs Jecsaee 750 @ 800 
Muriate of Potash (S0 p. c.), per 
ee ee 1 624@ 1 65 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per 1001bs. 4 37 @ 4 50 
Dried Blood, per unit........... 3 40 8 45 
ASHES.—We quote 44 cents for Pot and 
54@6 for Pearl. 
. 4 , . 
ans Printers Materials. 
TR. Chases, 


og, remee, etc. “Blocks for for Ene Engravers. 


VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO., 
110 Fulton and 16 and 15 Dutch Streets, New York, 
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Financial, 


NATIONAL BANE NOTES. 


Comrrro.uer Knox, ip his last annual 
report to Congress, gives the following 


tabular statement of the volume of the 
national bank-votcs on the 1st of January 
in each year mentioned: 


1865, August Ist............. 617.213.8574 
: 208,.5* 8,419 
2m 49.266 






4 099 








BOGE... .cccccesccocageces cocccce SMB, 10 N64 
BN wecvces eveccescesse® -. 842.987.4986 
1880, November tat.......... 948,554,107 


By the Act of June 20th, 1874, any 
national bank desiring to withdraw its cir- 
culating notes, in whole or in part, was 
authorized to do so by depositing lawful 
money with the Treasurer of the United 
Siates in sums of not less than nine thou- 
sand dollars, and to withdraw a proportion- 
ate amount of bonds held for the security 
The Act of January 14th, 
1874, commonly known as the Resumption 


of these notes. 


Act, removed all limitation upon the amount 
of national bank-notes that might be issued 
by compliance with the provisions of the 
law. Any number of new banks might be 
organized, and banks already organized 
could increase their note circulation by the 
deposit of additional guaranty bonds. These 
two acts, both of which are still in force, 
enable the banks to increase or decrease 
their note cirenlation at their pleasure. If 
they have more than they can profitably 
use, they can retire a portion of it, under 
the Act of 1874. If they can profitably 
uve a larger volume of potes than they have 
already obtained, they can, under the Act 
of 1875, increase the volume. This gives to 
the country an elastic bank circulation, 
capable of increase or decrease according to 
business demands, 

The tax which the national banks are re- 
quired to pay to the Government on their 
circulating notes is one per cent. per an- 
num and the aggregate amount thus paid 
from 1864 to 1880, inclusively, is $45.941,- 
161.93. The Comptroller of the Currency 
says that the average profit on circulation 
does not exceed one and a half per cent. 
The general idea has been that the issue of 
a note circulation is a huge source of profit 
to the national banks, and that, for this rea- 
son, they will beara heavy tax. This, ac 
cording to Comptroller Knox, is nota cor- 
rect idea. If it were correct, why do not 
the banks already organized and in opera- 
tion apply for the full amount of circula- 
tion to which they are entitled, by deposit- 
ing the necessary bonds for this purpose? 
The fact is that, under the law regulating 
the proportion of circulation to capital, 
they are entitled to receive nearly $70,000,- 
000 of additional circulation. Would they 
omit to avail themselves of this privilege if 
their circulating notes were yielding them 
large profits?) They are business institu- 
tions, and, of course, keenly alive to the 
question of profits. 

There was once a large profit on circula 
tion, and that time was when the guaranty 
bonds drew six per cent. interest in gold 
and gold sold for a high premium. Tha; 
day, however, is past. The guaranty 
bonds now bring a low rate of interest and 
the premium on gold has disappeared. 
The truth is that 2 note circulation is now 
but a minor source of bank profits, This is 
the one and only advantage which banks, 
as business institutions, derive from being 
national. In all other respects they couid 
make just as much money if organized 
under state laws, while they would escape 
many restrictions imposed by the National 
Banking Law. Large nuinbers of state 
banks prefer to reraain as they are, rather 


than become national for the sake of the 
minor advantage of a note circulation. 

We have often said and still say that no 
better note circulation was ever devised 
than that of the national banks; and yet 
the policy of Congress toward these banks 
has been and still is one of exorbitant tax- 
ation, as if they were nuisances to be sup- 

pressed, rather than institutions of eminent 
villity to the business interests of the coun- 
try. How long shall this policy last? 





—— 


NATIONAL BANKS. 


WE invite the special attention of bank- 
ers, capitalists, and all business men to the 
statements, printed elsewhere, showing in 
detail the present condition of the leading 
National Banks of thiscity. The following 
figures embrace the important points ia the 
several statements spoken of: 


IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 
RESTRFOES... oc ccccccceceescscceess 
Comttal stock os 
Surplu 





IED. 0 o5 cccctucenecseeceooncrs 
° ine al GOOEE. cccccccce 
Sorplu 





U ndivided profits. aaa 
CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK. 


IIE. nc sccgenscecaqsaeneeons 

Capttal stock........ 

Surnius.. 

Undivided profits... 
PHENIX NATIONAL BANK. 

PIOTRIIOS. cccce csccevocscsnaensese 

Capital stock.......... 

TD cosnennendnd 

Undivided profits 


MARINE NATIONAL BANK, 








I n8s 5 senesessasasnacehiad 5,819,061 
Capital stock........ 4000000 
Surplus. on 106.000 
Undivided profits. 1,691 





CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
I i ii cnniicninininnanatatin 
Capital stock...... 
Sarnlus 
Undivided profits 


NATIONAL PARK BANK. 








Resources i - 28,152,911 
Capital atoc ba 2,009,008 
Surplus, on 1,000,900 
Undivtded profita. - 55,144 





MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK, 





READUFOCE........ccccccsccecees 6,088,205 
Capital stock 1,0m).N00 
Burplos coe ° 115,800 
Undivided profita............. 79,353 
BANK OF NEW YORK, N. B. A. 
RROBWMIPCOG. ... 12. cece eceeeeeees 23.12.08 
Capital atock.... eeeee 2,000,000 
Surplus On On 
Undivided profita 227,829 





LEATHER MANUFACTURERS’ BATION A’. 1 none. 


CRONTCER 


Capital atock Ri fase accep atts ee bod 
AES LALIT ET 100. 
Tndivided profita. seeeenes 128.012 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE BATsO% 6» RANK, 
Resources PAS. 79 
Capital atock 
Rurplus. 
Undivided profits 


ROWERY BAssOwAs, Bang. 





Resources ‘ 2.279, 25a 
Capital stock 250,000 
Surplus 150,000 
Undivided profits. 5,526 





METROPOLITAN NATIONAL BANK. 
Resources 28,45 


CENEE GORGE. ccccveccccscecercsses 8,000,090 
a ncsnnnssecaneennin siesindeus 1,200,000 
NATIONAL BUTC, paar AND DROVERS’ RANK. 
Reaourcea endseneceusesdencene 2,450,375 
Capital | ee 300,000 
GS « n500+ 0c nctncececraccosenee 150,000 
Undivicied profita.......cccccceesses 57,481 


MECHANICS’ NATIONAL — 


II, ces ccactdansagnnaascnens 5 477,846 
Capital stock 100 
Sorplus on 400,000 
Undivided profits. 708,704 





NATIONAL BROADWAY BANK, 
Resources, . 
Capital stock 
Surolu 
Undivided profits. 


TRADESMEN'S ) RATIONAL BANK, 





Resources : 4,971,502 
Ce Cs gsc ccnnccacedcccesens {o00.0n0 
eRe ee 250,000 
Unilivided profita..............06. 79,949 
CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 
Resources ++ 13,801,963 
SREY SUNN. dos cncncevcsnseses 2,90 000 
Dhiica  itakeatammegansaasah 278,000 
Undivided profita.............ce0e 237,806 


NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC 
RS Sere 811.012.1480 
Capital stock eee «1,FONONO 
Surplus aworn 
Undivided profits. . 24,259 


NEW YORK NATIONAL, EXCHANGE RANK, 

$2,208 142 
800,000 
Hn.000 











MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


In the early part ‘of ‘the week there was a 
slight disturbance in the money market, 
owing to the shifting of loans on stocks, 
which oceasioned an advance in rates to 5 
and 6 per cent. It was but temporary, 
however, and rates resumed their original 
basis of 3 and 4 per cent., which were the 
prevailing rates at the close of the week. 
On Government bonds as collateral loans 
were effected at 2 and 83 per cent. Time 
loans were quoted at 3 and 4 per cent.. ac- 
cording to the length of time and character 
of collateral. Prime mercantile paper sold 
at 3 to 44 per cent. 

U. S. Bonps.—Taking into consideration 
the excitement attendant upon the attempt 
on the life of the President and the apathy 
manifested by operators, the Government 
bond market was notably strong, and the 
fact that the prices of securities were affect- 
ed to such a slight extent, both in the home 
and foreign markets, is convincing of the 
confidence reposed in the Government and 
the people. The tone of the dealings were 
strong and no important changes in prices 
were recorded. 

The closing quotations were as follows: 


Bid. Ask'd.| Bid. Ask’é 
66 continued. . ars] 102% | Currency 6s.'95.130 


Se continued... ..1034¢ 102% Currency 6s, ‘96.131 = 
. 1891, ree. ‘114% 114% Currency 6s, 97.158 - 
. 1891, a. elec |Currency 6s, '98.133 — 
4s, 1907, reg. 1165, 11 urrency 68, '99.134 = 
45, 1907, cow ....11655 116% 





















aeeeeencemmeneninmmaenta a 
GoLp AND Siiver.—The importations of me Ms 8S 8 
gold and silver at this port during the week bl a & “ 
was $67,194, as against a ‘otal of $49,111 41,032 109% 97 oF 
for the corresponding week of last year. 1a we me of 
The importations since the ist of January > ie 4 i a 
compare as follows with the movement dur- ene oa 2316 oa 
ing the corresponding period of Inst year: | Camere" poe! aii Giincy. 130 10sig 18214 108 
Since January lst.— chinse. Pevand Oo om. 5.500 “ae "2% “au 
1881. 1880. Chi., St. P., and Om., 70 106g 194 105 
Goi eneeneeennnioe guamiame — | GhdkevafNormnmeri 9. TM Ist 198 
a ee ree 1,601,814 2.041.277 Chic., Mil., and St. Paul.... 36,320 128% 124% 127% 
——— — Chic., M., an‘ St. Paul, pf.. 2.290 InRtg 195 2g 
 ictcncnccteaincd $29,835,948 $4,832.750 Clev. and Pitts........00200. 315 1440 «#6139 «64138 
The exports for the week amounted to | femtwroot 200700; 25 a8 
$196,000, which, with the amount pre- pat Lari, ons 
viously reported, makes a total since the Becelstor seesconesate 


1st of January of $6,199,691. It is report- 
ed that the Treasury Department has de- 
cided that gold and silver dollars, as well 
ax United States legal-tender notes, may be 
deposited by the national banks for the re- 
demption of their circulating notes, and 
that they may also be pxid out by the 
United States Treasurer in the redemption 
of hank-notes. 

Foreign Excuanee.—The foreign ex- 
change market was steady, though quiet, 
throughout the week, and quotationsclosed, 
as they opened in the early part of the 
week, nt $4.84} for 60-day bills and $4.86} 
for demand. The supply of bills was fully 
up to the demand, but little desire was 
manifested to deal in futures. Taking into 
consideration the light demand which pre- 
vails for bills, it is quite possible that a de- 
cline in rates will take place in the near 
fuiure, now that the settlements which 
usually take place at this time are nearly 
over. 

Bank STATEMENT.—The usual weekly 
statement of the Associated Banks, issued by 
the Clearing-house on Saturday last, was 
not a very favorable exhibit, showing, as it 
did, a loss of $359.250 in surplus reserve, 
which brings the amount held by the banks 
in excess of legal requirements down to 
$6,552,050. The changes in the averages 
were ap increase of $3,876,600 in deposits, 
$2,365,700: in loans, $1.312,900 in specie, 
anda decrease of $828,000 in legal tenders 
and $27,600 in circulation. 

Bank Srocks.—The closing quotations 


at the Board for city bank shares were as 
follows: 











Bta. 

American Ex..127 — |Me tile... 

Bute’s & Dr's... ..121 — |Mercnantes’...... - 
Chatham........110 - Metropolitan. on 7 
Commerce .....147%4% — ‘'Nassan...... — 
Continental....120 125 New York.. ‘ a 
First National..800 — |Ninth Net’nal...120  — 
Fourth Nat'l...110 _ \pores America 101 = 
German Am'n.. 95 - escort een nee 
Wanover _ ipenpia’ Dicceavee m9 
Manhattan — jPhentx...........110 _ 
 ccesees 17% «= Republic.. 145 150 
Market... =_ \Sh a & Leathor.130 9 — 
Mechanics’. 160 St. Nicholas.....125 — 


Mech. Bkg Ass.. 90 

Stock Market.—The influence upon the 
stock market of the precarious condition of 
President Garficld’s life was clearly percep- 
tible in the limited dealings and the ab 
sence of all disposition to enter upon any 
important schemes. Though it was not an- 
ticipated that the death of the President 
would seriously affect values, the doubt 
as to the policy of the new Administration 
was what was feared; but later in the week, 
as the President’s condition assumed a 
more favorable aspect, there was a steady 
appreciation in values. The cutting of the 
freight rates is being indulged in to such 
extent by the various trunk lines that it is 
feared it will result in a general war of all 
the railroads. The rates for grain from 
Chicago are as low as9cents. Passenger 
rates are also being cut and the Pennsyl- 
vania Co. is selling tickets from Philadel- 
phia to Chicago for $15, the regular price 
being $20. Advices from the grain coun- 
try continue unfavorable and it is com- 
menced to be looked upon as a settled fact 
that our grain crop will not be large. In 
face of these facts, there would seem to 
be but little basis for an upward movement 
in values, and it would be well for those 
intending to embark in speculation to ex- 
ercise extreme caution, as a ‘‘tumble” i 
likely to occur at any moment. During 


the early portion of the week prices ad- 
vanced steadily, but toward the latter part 
the tendency was downward and the mar- 
ket closed weak and unsteady. 

The following are the highest, lowest, 
and closing quotations for the week: 















gigs 
Ban. and st f——--5 pt. a atl 18,879 118 113% 11 
Homestake Min 100 


Manhattan... 
Manhattan Be 
Marylan Coal.. 
Mar. an‘! Cin., Lat p 
Mar. and (in.. 2d pf 


Memphis and C..... . 2,508 874 8&4 

Marre EN ceetiqinind .. 2.775 =O $5 
Mich'gan ‘‘entral.. «+e. 53,750 we 102% 108% 
Mebiie 27d OHO... ...ceeeee 558 3% 37 3Shg 
Mo an | PROC E e 1080 112 10846 111 
Mo., Kan., and Texas....... 40.922 5) 4 49 
Morris and Essex... ....---- 2,000 127% 125 128% 


Nash , Chat.. andSt. Louis. 2.400 90 84 87% 
1 208; 


Nor. and Western.. 
Northern Pac'fic 
Northern Pacific, 


Ontario Mining.. 
Ohte Southern 


Parifie Mafl.........0- 
Panwny ‘ we 145 2 
Phila. ond Reading RR... 3,199 59% 58 4 
Pitts.. he ort Warne, andCc.. 42 139 139 189 
Pullman Car.............+++ 1,248 143% 142 148 
Peoria. Nec., and Ev. - 16° 50 47 47 
Ontekallver cee 6.400 14 ON AWM 
a, | eee 6,300 > 70 

ester and Pitts mm 44% 424 42% 
Weeey CabemG. .....2-62 «cco 20) 144 141 142 
Rome, W.. and Ogdensburg en 40 83s 8% 
I OU ne caceccees 20% ug 514 5% 


Rich. and Allegheny. 
: a 


23h 
Stormont....... 234 
Sutro Tunnel 1% 
St. L. and San Franc 52 
St. L. and San Fran, pf 77% 





3. é . 
St. L.andSan ¥ran.,ist pf. 392 115 112% 115 
Spring Mountain ........... ann 445 = 45 


Wells-Fargo © xnress... 
Weatern Union Tel...... 
United States Express... 
Jerome Park..........+++++++ 

Divipenps.—The Globe Fire Insurance 
Company has declared a dividend of five 
per cent., payable on demand. 

The A: merican Exchange Fire Insurance 
Company has declared a dividend of five 
per cen!., payable on demand. 

The Central Pacifie Railroad Company 
announces that a dividend warrant of three 
dollars ner share willbe paid Aueust Ist, st 
their office in this ety. 








BANKING DEPARTMENT, 


je or Fisk My Hatcn, ) 
No. 5 Nassau Sz.. 
New Yorg, ~~ 7th, 1881. § 

In answer to numerous letters of Inquiry as to the 
terms on which we recetve deposit accounts of banks, 
bankers, business firms, and individuals, we issue 
this circular for the general information of those who 
may desire to open accounts with a private banking 
house in this city. 

We are prepared, on the terms mentioned below, to 
receive the accounts of responsible parties In good 
standing. 

1. Except in case of banks, savings banks, or other 
well-known corporations, or of individuals or firms 
whose character and standing are already known to 
us, we require satisfactory references before opening 
an account. 

2. We allow interest at the rate of 3 per cent. per 
annum on vhe average monthly balances when the 
Same amount to $1,000 or over. On accounts aver- 
aging less than $1,000 for the month we allow no 
interest. 

8. We render accounts current, and credit interest 
as above, on the last day of each month. 

4. For parties keeping regular deposit accounts 
with us we collect and credit United States, railroad, 
and other coupons and dividends payable in this city, 
without charge; make careful inquiries, and give the 
best information we can obtain respecting invest- 
ments or other matters of financial interest to them; 
and in general serve their interests in any way in 
which we can be of use to them in our line of bus!- 
ness. 

5. We do not discount cr buy commercial paper, 
but are at all times prepared to make advances to 
customers and correspon'ents on U. 8. bonds or 
other first class an.i marketable securities. 

6. All deposits are subject to check at sight without 
notice. 





One of our firm is a member of the New York Stock 
Exchange, and we give particular attention to orders 
by mail, telegraph, or in person for the purchase or 
sale of Bonds and Stocks on Commission. 

We continue to buy and sell direct, without com- 
mission, all issues and denominations of United 
States bonds, for immediate delivery, at current mar. 
ket rates, and make exchanges for National Banks 
im the Banking Department at Washington, without 
trouble to them. 

Our “Memoranda Concerning Government Bonds’ 
will be sent, postpaid, on application. 


FISK & HATCH. 























July 14, ey 


THE INDEPENDENT. 











BROWN BROTHERS &C0., 


59-WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain 
treland, and France. 
ISSUE 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 









OLD 


OQJRAVETS 
HYpRAULIC Co 


OF NEW YORK. 


JUNE 28th, 1881. 
The Directors of this Company have this day de- 


clared a 
DIVIDEND 
of Three per Cent. upon its preferred stock for the 
three months ending June 28th, payable on Monday, 
July 25th, at the office of the Union Investment and 
Promoting Company, 155 and 157 Broadway, New 
York. Transfer Books will be closed from July 18th 
to July 25th, inclusive. 
GEO. W. WARREN, Treasurer. 

A limited number of shares for sale at par ($5) by 
the Union Investment and Promoting Company and 
its authorized agents, which will carry the 3-per cent. 
dividend declared as above, until the 18th instant, 
when transfer books will be closed, 






_| Boe seas 


of New York, at 


EER: 






Legal. tender notes é 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer (S 












per cent. of circulation)....../.... .:.... 18,500 00 
Nai enarncsassaenmenmnibeenen essecced $11,731,838 79 
Capital oct iin ccpavececveceteed «+++ $1,000,000 00 
mw cer hesgsbnesee oe 169,985 45 
Undivided pee adi 287.600 00 

ational bank-notes ou eo Ny 
Ts sesnns socueeeennenessooss 1tsese 40.472 04 
Dividends unpaid................. 80.882 80 
Individual rithonte aupjest toe 8,737,672 60 
Demand cert’ tes of deposit... 167,337 89 
Certified checks.............++ 4,982.077 638 
Cashier's qhooks outstanding 117,008 10 
Due to other national banks. 1,050,299 03 
Due to state banks and 122,002 64 
a seieeeiesiindiaeaeieemena ened $11,731,388 70 

K. COUNTY 0 ¥ » 98.2 
L TT OHN PARKER. Cashier of the abovenamed 


true, to the best of my kuowledge and belief. 
JOHN 


Cashi 

Subscribed and sworn to before me, the 6th das of 

July, 1881. x _ pixea, Ko ‘otary Public. 
ISRAEL CORSE 


Correct.—Attest : 
EUGENE AM Te pe 















1 & W. SELIGMAN & CO., 


BANKERS, 


94 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


eur LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR TRAVELERS, 
PAYABLE IN ANY PART OF EUROPE, ASIA, 
AFRIC ~ AUSTRALIA ERICA. 

DRAW. BII. LS OF EXCBANGE AND MAKE TEL- 
EGRAPHIC TRANSFERS OF MONEY ON EUROPE 
AND CALIFORNIA. 


FRANC 1s B. o’CONNOR, 
(AEMBER OF KEW YORE PRODUCE EXCHANGE}, 
COMMISSION RK 





s DE 
WHEAT FUTURES A SPEC! ALTY. 
30 and 32 Whitehall Street, New Yor 
1 -, Cash” r East River N. 


REFERENC KS: —Z. E. Ne 








EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK, at 
New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business June 30th, 1881 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts.............ceesse00 ay ae — 61 
IN ivetnicn he hiiiawendiaabemas ; 





U.S. bonds to secure circulation, Py Ooo 00 
1, i, DOUG BE cnsccctersccnneses 175,000 00 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages. $1,826 <7 
Due from other national banks.......... 1,349.7°7 55 
Due from state banks and bankers....... 9306 6 
Real estate, furniture, and fixtures...... S44 SIR 4 
Current expenses and taxes paid 


Checks and other cash items...... Scone 255,94 
Exchanecs for Cleartng-house.... 
Bills - other banks., 


Spec 
From y tende or “notes. 


Due from U. 8. Treas 
per-cent. aaceupaean | SEER RRTETE 
I  bcice<sncitaieiaiaiinienican eas $26,068,709 18 
LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund............. 
Undivided profits............-+.. 
State bank notes outstanding... 
| ee. ee, er era 242 50 
Individual deposits subject to check.... 12,111,818 97 
Demand certificates of deposit.......... 5,104 
CE Sc cncdccmenesarscoscesveecs 1,593,491 00 
Due to other national banks.. wena 306 
Due to state banks and bankers......... 2) 568, 891 14 


eee ener - $26,968, 8,789 18 18 
ie oF New YorK. City AND County OF NEW York, 
I, DUMONT CLARKE, Cashier of the abovenamed 
bank, do solemnly swear ‘that the —— statement is 
true, to the best of my aa and beltef. 
DUMONT CLARKE, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me, thia 9th day of 
July, 1881. Witness my hand and notarial sea 
. R. Roperrs, Notary P Public. 
Correct .—Attest: " D. RARCO’K, 
CAMPEH®LL, 
Gro. 8. COE, 


EPORT OF THE B, ONDI TION OF THE 
BOWERY NATION at New York, in 
the State of New York. = the ~~ of business June 


80th, 1881. 

RESOURCES. 
Loans ond Giscounts............sceeeeeeee 
SUNN +s cauknenaneaeneanduamueess * 
U.S. vonds to secure circulation.... 
U.S. bonds on hand.............. 
Other stocks, bonds, and mo: 
Due from other national banks 


Directors. 



















Checks and other cash items....... 
Exchanges for Clearing- house. . 
Bills of other banks 

Fractions! paper currency, nickels, 


Redemption fund 
(5 per cent. of os 








Due from U.8 other than 5 
cont. redemption  tusabsiainaebianioin 2,100 00 
WR cv conbttiieiinbinnsiiicntete $2,273,857 90 
IABILITIES 

Capital stoc i DOE Biawtadkticcanteossence $250,900 00 
—. UES orsexens 150.09) ™% 
vided sale 50.526 = 

pane hank-notes outstanding... . 222.39 
III CU in 6a a bicnaet boaiadiogs 12,9 00 
Individual deposits subject —enees.. 1 25, 843 22 
Demund certificates of deposit........... _ 7 
ey Eg iis cnnnbnenienenigadeeens 22'481 10 
ee ee ees 22 273.857 99 


Svate or New Yor«, Country oF New York, ss.: 

1,P. MAMILTON, Cashier of the abovenamed bank, 
do soletnaly swear that the above statement is true, 
to the best -€ my knowledge and helicf. 

R. HAMILTON. Cashier. 
Sg aud sworn to before me, this (ith cos of 
MAYHEW. 


Juiy, 1 F.C. 
Corrert--Attest: H. P. PEGRAAr, 

Cc. D. BAILEY, 

Ata ACE, 





tpareters. 














For New Terms for 
1881 see page 31. 




















Res, OF THE CONDITIO oF Pe! E 
» METROPOLITAN NATIONAL BA By! 
York City, in the State of New York, at the 
business June 80th, 1881. 
URCES. 
Loan’ and discounts... .......-.ececesseee 468 06 
QVETOREBIR... cvcccccesscncccsgccgbeces 005 22 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation 000 00 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages... 028 94 
Due from other national banks. 511 07 
e m st banks and bankers. .921 21 
Real estate, furniture, and fixtures 344 81 
Checks and other cash items...... 119,731 70 
Exchanges for Srey hou 4,850,716. 30 
Rills of other banks.......... 82.415 00 
ae paper currency, — 
1,612 55 
r eek ten a . beat 00 
eee 
eeenetion fund with United Sta‘ 
Treasurer (5 per cent. of coedeea, 112,495 00 
EE. icc acddemiennn ns Maaaninedee $28,852,201 56 
ILITIES. 
Capteal Stee BAER BB... cccccescevccccece - $3,000,000 00 
Tr 1,200,000 00 
Nat need — notes outstanding...... . 2,249.900 0” 
Dividends WUE. ciccoceccocoocesocsccese 153.169 00 
Individual denostia sub; ~ nee. 8.485.880 07 
Demand certificates of 125 90 
Certified checks.............. 494,869 12 
Cashier's checks ontstandt 61.457 25 
Due to other national banks. 088 
Due to state banks and ban’ _ 3,858,758 20 80 
Ny ee ee 928,85: 862,201 201 88 
STATE OF New Yor« Couury or New be ag 
GEO. J. McGOURKEY, Cashier of the above 


named bank, do ae 2 swear that the Fe state 
ment is true, to the heet ts mv knowledge and belief. 
J. McGOURKEY, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to MO wa me, this Sth dav 


of July, 1881. 4 Con 
New York ok County. 
Correct.—Attest : "HENRY" re HURT BUT, 
RICHAR Directors. 
SAMUEL SHETHAR, 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPURLIC, at Ne - 







York, in the State of New York, at the close o 
business June 30th, 1881. 
* RESOURCES. 
Toana and discounts................0-0000- $4,900,928 «1 
CURRIER cn ccnsceuceencscenseascces ‘ oi °T 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation. . «+» 1,250,009 00 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages. male TL ART 
Due from other national banks....... 500.1°7 18 
Due from state banks and bankers 117,827 0 
tate 312.00 mw 
29,500 oF 







Redemption fund witn U.S. 
per cent. of cirenlation).... ............ 





66,250 00 
Due from urer oer than ” 
per-cent. redemption fand)....... oes _ 11.800 a 
DFOCS. .cccccccccccesccecces coccce coves o811,048, 148 6 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock pale GB. ....ccccce sccccccs - w, 600,000 o 
Sarples TOBA... .ccceccccccces ove 800,000 
Undivided profita.................. 524.253 8 
National beak: notes outstanding. 1,125,009 90 
piveeenee Si nctcesmakwroeeuneh 114,283 





ndividnal deposits subject to check. ve 2,880.91 42 
mand certificates of deposit 60. vv 
Certified ChEGES. .... .0......ccccce 





Due to other national banks..... 
Due to state ban e 
TE. ccaxesnodtucnsskenetseenimeneeil ont, 048, 148, 61 


STATE New York. County or New Yor, ss.: 

I, F. H. PULLEN, Cashier of the shovenamed bank. 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true, 
to the best of my knowlede one belief. 


, Cashier 

Subscribed and sworn to before this — day ‘of 

Tuly, 1881. Jos. T. wn, Notary Po 

Correct—Attest : ARTHUR Bt GRAVE 

OLIVER 8S. CA TER Directors. 
EO. G. SAMPSON, 

EPORT O CONDITION OF a de 
R NEW Tone NUTONAS EXCHANGE BANK, a 
Sew | York, in the State of New York, at the close’ of 

eas 80th of June, 188! : 

RESO’ 
Loans and discounts................-0++5 ++ 61,184,282 1.2 
erdrafts - : 
U. S. bonds to secure circulation... 


Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages ; 
Due from other national} banks......... 
‘rom state 





bt ‘tender 
Redemption fund 
(5 per cent. of circulation). 


Teta . ce ccccccoccccoccscwevocsepeosesasts 
STATE OF New Y or New 
L CORNELIUS B. SUTCALT, Cashier sr of the ahov: 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the abo « 
statement is true, to the best of my knowledge an” 





Cc. B. ALT. Cashier 
Subscribed ‘orn to before me. 8th day 0” 
July, 1981. ee HN TL. peewee, otery Public 
ie JOHN  oUtHt Direct 
; rectors. 
D.B. , 


































































































































































—— _ 
RPORT OF THE ONDITION F THE 
Parties Desirous of Dealing in OF NBW YORK hevtumet Py 
oe a New rex C Ct fine State of New York, 
t the close of busin ene ok. 1881: 
will do well to write be ox call c8 the old Banking | poans and discounts 492,768 90 
House of erd 1.949 71 
HOWES & COMPANY, | &-% vont: to soon 550,000 90 
11 WALL STREET, N He Y. Other stocks 9,000 00 
noma ormerty HOWES Due from othe 454,187 84 
pve eeriegs keer commune | Bs foes aft & 
Miinterest al allowed at 4 percent., payable | Exchanges for Clearing: house, 831,735 60 
Bills of other banks............sce0seeee00s 177,406 00 
wan ci 8. wy JOHN R. BOTHWELL vue saenal paper currency, nickeis, and 10 88 
A Say i ei RMB 2,141,847 00 
EPO a F THE DITION OF THE Lopal tender notes 225,000 00 
Rixy HONAL uni a Kew Yor k City, at | Redemption fund with v. S. Treasurer(5 ~ 
per cent. of circulation)..............++ 24,750 00 
-++e$17,129,055 32 See cove 2S, cs 
: 8 7265 87 Total... ty $23,126,096 
50,000 00 | Capital stock paid in 
250,000 00 | Surplus fund....... 
hesces 1,896.35% 59 | Undivided profits 
968,072 10 Rotional bank eotes 
a 
100,423 70 | Individual deposits subject to ‘wupneens 
750,000 00 | Demand certificates of deposit.. 
181,963 08 | Certified checks.................. 
was p+ 4 Dae to other pesional banks. denne’ 
oy ne hous.. 601 13 e to other banks and bankers 
Bilis of other banks............. 27,339 00 Es hyd Daren 
Vractie al $37 70 Stare OF New York, County or New Yor 
Sab eenisieie? 633,053 00 L RICHARD B. FERRIS. Cashier of the Bank of 
2,990,000 00 | New York, National Banking Association, do solemn- 
10,056 95 | ly swear that the above statement is true, to the best 
oe 3 of my knowledge and belie: _ FERRIS, Casht 
. er. 
U. 8. cert. of dep. for leg r notes. 1,000,000 00 Subscribed and sworn to before me, this 6th day of 
Redemption fund with U.8. Treasurer July, 1881. Epwin F. Corry 
™ ~—nne Correct.—Attest , INO. N. BRADLEY o 
rrect.— 
$28,152,311 03 *CH D. LEVERIGH, { Directors. 
ROBERT BLISS, 
#2 00 ——— 
1 go EPORT OF THE ITION _OF 
Tass oe Rint case NATIONAL Ne ‘ew York, 
"190 00 in the State of New York, at the dese of business 
pai ° . 80th of June, 1881: 
ndividual di its subject to check... 10,018,240 9° RESOURCES. 
ee of deposit.......... 199,889 9! | Loans and discounts............. : $3,203,089 72 
ified oe pecsseccccccccconeseccceces 300,814 37 | Overdrafts 22450 82 
Cashier's z's ches nari acee test 896.808 4 U_S. bonds to secure circulation +» 102,000 00 
ay 4A rs cers..... 10,890,708 21 US. bonds on hand eae rina. ee ome eee +4 
les eeeseceeses . q nds, and mo age: on AL 
Due to state and private banks and Due from other national banks... ; 166,42» 50 
DOMED. 2. ccccccce-ccccccccccccccccoceses 8,736,688 47 47 | Due from state banks and oon HEY 10,893 40 
52,311 | 08 Real ome, Leanna | oan fixtures... eoeve ees +4 
FitiGiti, Gasiior of the National Park Wank, | CUFFent exbenses and taxes 
New York City, do solemnly swear that the above | }remiums pall... -.7.--...... Foes oe 
- ~ s ent is true, to the bestof my knowledge and | Exchanges for Clearing-house... 481 96 
[Sign ea) EK. WRIGHT, T, Cashier. pus rd Ober DAMES, .0.000ccccccarcsccccoes 10,084 60 
STaTse OF New Yor«, County or New Y 447 O4 
Sworn to and subscribed before me ie ath day of pec 500 
July, 1881. H. 8. Witxrx, Notary Pub Tegal tender noter........ 6. ....0 . 
Attest: Gro. H ings County and N. ¥. ‘Coun nty. Redemption fund with U. 8. os 
‘ W. H. BREEDEN Directors. (5 per cent. of elreulation)...... 4,500 
FRANCIS H. LEGGETT, en eee ee ee ee se 85,840,828 13 
ns a poenreenpenes 
Rishi, OF THE CONDITION OF THE Capital stock paid in. . $300,000 00 
MPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL BANK Surplus fund........... 100,000 00 
OF NEW YORK, at New Myork, in the State of New Undivided profits oe 247 &7 
rome at the close of business on the 80th day of June, panrenes | — notes outstandin: -° Ad 
: ndividnal 4 ita subject to check.... 5 
RESOURCES. Demand ¢ rtificate 8 of deposit. 18,920 22 
| and discounts............... eocesoed $16, 825, - 25 | Certified chocks...............ceeeee 89,591 S88 
te ee 277 52 | Cashier's checks outstanding.... . 4z.011 00 
1,250.000 a Due to other national banks....... 2,015,2°2 78 
8,000.00) ©) | Due to state banks and bankers.......... 2,594,783 28 
4,500 00 ae Aaa 
651.311 82 i Oe Te $5,840,328 18 
STATE OF NEW Yorx«, County oF New YorK, ss.: 
21.540 69 I, ISAAC W. WHITE, Cashier of the abovenamed 
200,000 0° | hank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
226,741 Sf true, to the best of my nowledqe 2 and belief. 
BH 5. SAAC WHITE, Cashier. 
ix changes for 4,247,748 57 Subserthed and sworn to A, me, this 6th day 
—s om 5 sin" "91,400,600 66 189,070 00 of July, 1881. Notary Pt ? Nor VIS, 
Spee = ablic Co., No. 12. 
Gold Treas eertia.” Correct.—Attest: SAM’L C. oe 
ott ccsing kote vseneld ,000,000 00 JOHN THO ont MPSON, Directors. 
aa cates. sruaihebehbabietee ber 34 4 
WOF COIN. ........+.+-- + D EFrour OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
5 Treasury certifi- 8,000 00— 8,180, 200 oo an FATHER, BANUPACT ac RE RS N = TON Al, 
tone eter neeneneneee at New r n the wh oO! ew y tt 
tages 7 ways weer aeeee secs sage 294,149 00 | Close of business J use Hoth, IBD ces an 
. 3. ce - LESOUR e 
tender notes...........- 300,000 00 ‘ 24 O% 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer _— . A. arene isetnrncarontomen te ax o1418 8s 
not more than 5 per cent. on circula- vs iy rls to secure circulation. £40,000 00 
tion ec: “tier anita ‘ 56,250 00 U. 3 bor dg on elem tees fe thant ete $10,709 00 
a any a han Other etocks, bonds, and mortgages 822.0 79 
percent. AR hnassenesoeen 11,200 00 Due from othe ate B07 50 
ee “ ne fro: : state banks and bankers. 
TOR. ..crcccccecccecvoccccssovcccccsoes $32,426.603 43 | Real estate. furniture. and fixtures 
LIABILITIES. Current expenses and taxes paid.. 
Capteas stock paid in............. - $1,500,000 0) | Premiums patd.................. J 
lus fund...... . 1,738 674 62 | Checks and other cash items. 44,099 B4 
on ivided profits. . . 254,788 54 | Exchanges for Clearing-house.. 1,017,204 15 
National bank circulation = - 1,102,082 00 | Pil's of other banks.............. 92.982 00 
State bank circulation outetanding..... 6,708 OO | Rpercte..........ccscevee 875,897 0% 
Dividends umpald.;..............eeeeeeeee 100,766 00 | Legul-tender notes 173,499 00 
Individual deposits subject Redemption Kea wit 
TS eee $6,689.614 18 per cent. of circulation) 24,000 00 
Demand certificates of de- natachighiagetpes 
Siaseccouanesers enneeee 13,204 2% Total........ -- 86, "85,148,207 19 
Certified cnecks............ 1,250,408 52 LIABILITIES. 
Comier’s checks outstanda- Capital stock paid IM. ......0.0rcccccesesecs $690,000 00 
AE. coc anoccccccccosogpeces 127,683 74—8,081,000 «7 | Surplus fund.......... 400,000 00 
on to other national banks............. 14,701,817 14 Undivided profits 128,012 06 
Due to state and private banks and National bank-notes outstanding. . 459,500 00 
DAMMGTG, 6 ccccccscccccccccccccccccccccceses 4,848,266 43 i, ree 2,107 
—_ ——_ —_ Individ) al daposits subject to chec 1,689 285 84 
WOOD o cancecnssnccccccsendsccacdsceia nego ees 43 | Demand certificates of deposit 45,825 75 
STaTE oe) New York, CITY AND CounTY 0 ORK,s¢.: | Certified checks............. 820,49 63 
I, EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier of “The im. | Cashler'a checks outatandln 98 


porters’ roam Traders’ National Bank of New York,” 
do solemnly swear that the o— statement fs true, 


to the best of my knowledge ond belief. 
TOWNSEND, Cashier. 
orn to and subscribed before. ms this’ 6 Sth day of 


salty, 1a Public, N.Y. Count 
‘ounty. 
Correct.—Attest: JAMES B. PLUM. 
EDW’D H. AMMIDOWN, Directors. 
RAPHAEL BUCHMAN, '§ 


NDITION OF 
TER FO NATIONAL BANK. at. New Yoru in 
' se Shake of ks York, at the aa of busipess June 
wut 


















Loans and discounts..........-...-seeeees 
Overdratts.....ccccccccsccee. 9, ccvcccccece 
U. 














Total $13, 804,663 20 
TATE OF New Yorx, ‘County oF New York, ss: 

“| EDWARD SKILLIN, Cashier F of the abovenamed 
‘Sank, do solemnly swear that the above 


*rne, to the best of my te gd Tin Cashier. 
this ‘Sth 


AS 8. HIGGINS, 






Due to other national banks. . 891,502 8i 
Due to state banks and banke 201,481 05 

Totes ee ee ee ME Te "85. 148, 297 19 19 
STATE OF New Yor«, County oF New York, 

I, D. 7. HOLDEN, Cashler of the abov enamaea Bank, 
do soleninly swear that the above ew is true, 
to the best of my knowledge and belie 

D. L. HOLDEN, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me, this 6th day of 
July, 1881 N. B. Sanpory, Notary Public, 
Co., cortificate filed in New York Co. 

WM. H. MAC 


Kings 
Correct.—Attest 
" JOHN cm TUCKER Directors. 
ROCKEFELLER, \ 


1D EP ORT OF mts g CONDITION OF THE 

. MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK, 
at City of New York, in = State of New York, at the 
close of business June 1881. 









ESOURCES. 
leone ond discounts. 
9 ree 00K 
U. 8. bonds on hand .000 
Other stocks, bonds. and mortgages...... 000 
Due from other national banks........... 285,074 45 
Due from state banks an@ bankers....... R79 
Real estate. furniture, and fixtures...... 243,790 00 
Checks and other cash items........-.---- 383 
Exchanges for Clearing- house. 861,464 26 
Bills of other banks.............-.++ 43,158 00 
5,783 15 
<r Sais 
Redemption fund with reas 
(5 per cent. of circulation)............... 20,385 00 
Total Ldasonneseceananaeenenaswuehews $6,088,204 93 














+ 
Dividends unpa 















ay deal 
B3887235 
ReBSSSES 


ndividual deposits to check.... 
Demand certificates of speai once cove ° 
DereiBed CHEEKS... ...ccccececcese eee 
Cashier's checks outstanding. . $1 
Due to other national banks...... 2,348,821 
Due to state banks and bankers. 321,529 70 
heseverpsccocesgecccscvecces Yee 93 


bank, LER 8. APO! swear 
true, ‘to the best of my knowledge and belief. 


A. 8. APGA bi 
Subscribed and sworn to before me, this ‘Sth day of 
July & F. 


; APGAR, 
ary Public. New York County. 


Correct.—Attest : Ow. A. THOMSON, 
JESSE Fi 





(9) 
JOHN G. DAVIS, 








22 


THE INDEPENDENT. 




















EPORT OF THE JON DITION oF THE 

NATIONAL BROAD NK, at New York 

In the State of New York, at fy close of bust ness, 
Jane 30th, 1881 















-wreeeennnreedl 
Loans ana discounts. . ++ 844%, = M4 
SPUUUIINSUS. oo 0cccces ove. 01s peecceocososcoce 
U.8 Conde to secure circulation 1 000,000 oo 
her stocks ..... sa 3,000 00 
ue from other national banks esee 480,219 04 
from state banks and bankers....... 12,7: 
Real estate.............. 268 MM 
Checks and other cash items. 10°%,787 29 
Exchanges for Clearing house... ... 746,498 138 
Bills of other banks......... 52,265 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels, and 
i abhededseeesoooentas sancessecease eco 181 96 
Specto. cevcecsececs: ++. 093,800 10 
Legal-tender notes... 145,685 00 
emption fund with 0. 8. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation).............. 45,000 00 
Due from U Treasurer (other than 5 
per cent. redemption fund) 9,700 00 
Batt cccccaceseperrensscens 2000 $8,197,478 05 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital moet paid in «+» $1,000,000 
Farplue SEE decepeenaee «++ 1,000,000 00 
Undivided 2 ilivecssene0 ebtasccesosesoss 244,453 20 
National bank-notes outstanding......... 900,000 


Dividends unpaid, \fs4 





seteansaned 80,000— 89.006 

Individual deposits subject to check..... 4,402,885 82 
mond certificates of Sopees.. eeecese ae: 0.441 00 
Certified checks. . 17.261 60 
Cashier's checks outstanding... 16,000 00 
Due to other national bank« 814 868 31 
Due to state banks and bankers 151,482 a 4 
es nahaadeinbediinsenns checeeadbanne $81 137 478 06 





Ew yous, Counry or New York, ss.; 
EVERITT, Cashier of the abovenamed 
bank, do nly swear that the above at: ape ment is 
true, to the best of my knowledge and belief 

» E¥ERITT, Cashier. 
Gubscrmed and sworn to before me, this aap Cd of 


July, IcHARD B. Ket 
Notarv Public, S nas York’ Co. 
Correct .—Attest : c. ALT 
HAHtto, Directors. 
ii . AL ‘MER 


] Er ORT oF THE. © ONDITION. OF ‘THE 
CONTINENTAL NATIONAL, BANK, New York, 
at the ents a asing ae on the 30th Gag of June, 1841. 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts $7,196,514 59 
Overdrafts 9 53 






U. 8. bonds to 1 ee ulation . 848,000 00 
U.S. bonds on hand....,. 15.000 00 
Other stocks bonds and mortga 22,443 07 
Due from other national banks... 187,104 16 
Due from state banks and bank 84.585 63 
Bank 'n@-house.....ccescececcees 885,000 00 
Other real estate 200.000 00 
Preminms pald........ ...++ 47,458 54 
Checka and other cash itema .. 14,048 44 


Exchanges for Clearing-house 
Bills of other banks 


8,597,980 25 
30,089 00 











Fractional currency ‘including nickels) 10 84 
Specie (including gold Treasury « corel 
Pisiesdccnnmnséctccomanemnbekese 1,085,424 10 
Legal-tender notes....................----- 43,500 00 
Redemption fund with U. 8. ‘Sreasuser 
(5 per cent. of circulation)... 98,160 00 
Wee vcccesescngscenenns nesesseecseed $19,709," 078 11 11 
>{LIAbILITIE 8. 
Capital stock pens Ceitcascccavensnctwennes $1,100,000 00 
I cccnene uns aoeneseces ° 200 000 00 
Undivided profits............ 20.2... 88 821 78 
National bank notes outstanding.. 763,200 00 
—— SE atenktesmadebekthaneens 42,393 00 
e 
Thatvicu: ee . 5.017.769 93 
National banks..... 8 Fo 186 Hl 
Rtate banks and bankers 1,284.77 27 
Certificates of deposit.... 381, 9 9 31 
— -—— 10,474,618 02 
GaPPtROs CHOC, coccccccscecccscccccccecces 7.166.450 00 
GRIN O Gc crcccceccccscccccovcssesece 1% 586 81 


TR cnen nes #19 700.573 11 11 
State or New York. Covnty or New York, ss.: 

I, FRED'K TAYLOR, Cashier of the abovenamed 
bank, do solemnly sawenr that the above statement is 
true, to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

RED'K TAYLOR, Cashier. 

Lage My ed and sworn to before me, this 6th day of 


July, 1 ALFRED H. Timpson 
Notary Public, New York Co. 
Correct.—Atte 
w MM: TURNBULL, ) 
W. D. MORGAN, > Directors. 


EDMUND D. RANDOLPH, $ 


EPORT OF TRE & ONDITION OF THE 
» CHATHAM NATIO » at New York. tn 
the State of New York, = the tlons Wf business June 
















80th, 1851: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts... ............ceseeeess $8, are 2n4 #8 
RS = 1,079 86 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation... 50.000 00 
Due from other national banks 85° 388 49 
Due from state banks and bankers 15 2067 56 
Real estate, furniture, and fixtures 40,608 Su 
Checks and other cash ttems.... fO.880 84 
Exchanges for Cle anne house. 426.742 00 
Bills of other banks.................... 8615 00 
Specte.. 858.480 19 
Legal-tender notes...........-. ---c.c-c0ree 193.277 00 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation)................ 2,250 00 
Ml icniintdnsbatdniieniiona. .$5,910,708 70 
LIABILITIES. | « : 
Capital stock paid tm................ $40,000 00 
P ‘ns fund............ esesnes 150.000 00 
Undivided profits....,.....0-.ss-ees 12,028 18 
National bank-notes outstanding Seah winton 45.009 00 
| ERT RIT 13.808 25 
Individual deposits subject to check...” 8.865.901 11 
Demand certificates of deposit.. ......... K 
Certified checks.... niaeean 168,258 98 
Cashier's checks outstanding... 5.000 00 
Due to other national hanks saniaaien 813,099 80 
wee to state banks and bankers.......... _ 283.825 59 
eceseoes 95.3 310,798 79 


* rc otal 
BPATE OF New Yor, “Cot NTY ‘OF N. . 
I, H P. DOREMUS., Cashier of the "ahovenamed 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true, ‘to the best of my knowledge and belief 
H DOREMUS, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me, this 7th day of 
July, 1 Jousn W. Hesse, 
Notary Public, N. ¥. Co. 
THOMAS DAVENPORT, 
WM. A. BREWER, Jr., Directors. 
GEO. M. HARD, 


R' SeCRT OF THE £ ONDITION OF THRE 
F NATION K. at the City and in 
tac State a New Y« Wty au yt of business June 
80th, 1881 : 
RESOURCES. 


Correct.—Attest : 


Loans and discounts + $3,952 rod bs 
AA a PN ey: 

U. 8. bonds to secure circulation 50, O00 oo 
Other stocks, bonds, and Cc < petgages. 91.700 00 
Due from other rational ba oP 128.499 70 
Due from state banks An a ‘ 2.497 46 
Real estate, furniture, and fixtures...... 206,650 00 
Cheeks and other cash ftems.............. 64.488 32 
Exchanges for Clearing house.......... 482 958 95 
Bills of other banks 23,721 00 


Fractional Paper currency, “nickels, and 







Legal-tender notes. 
Redemption fund with 7.8: Treasurer 
(6 per cent. of circulation),.... 


Capital stock paid in R. 

ad ray fund © Seana 
fvided profits.. 

National bank -notes outstandifg.. 

Dividends unpald.. 

Individual deposits subject to check... 

Demand certificates of de rposit. 

Certified checks 

Cashter's checks outst: inding.. 

Due to other national banks... 

Due to state banks and bankers.. 


POA. .opeccsoeces ‘ 5.512.050 96 
st or New York, County of New York, 

I, JOHN D. FISH, Cashter of the abovename a bank, 
do schema swear that the above statement ts true, 
to the best of my knowledge on a bellef. 

N D. FISH, Cashier. 
3 saber: and sworn to fa ~ ore me, this 6th day of 
v 
Herman F. Street, Notary Public, Kings Co. 
Correct.—Attest : amar Ose SNOW ? 
W. YATFS 
JAMES R. SMITH j 


Directors. 





(OLLins, Bouven & JENKINS, 
—BANKERS- 
25 Pine St. — NewYork 


Accounts of Banks, Bankers, Merchants 
and Individuals received. 

Interest-bearing Certificates ef Deposits 
issued. 

Bonds and Stocks bought and sold on com- 
mission and full information given regard- 
ing Securities. 

Desirable Investment _Gecurteies always 
on hand. 

All matters pertaining to a general bank- 
ing business will receive prompt atiention. 
Sheldon Collins. Thos. H. Bouden. 


I EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF T 
Fr 


TRADESMEN’S NATIONAL BANK, OF THE rhy 
NEW YORK, at New York, in the State of New 










Tost. at the close of business on the Suth day of June, 
1: 
RESOURCES 

Loans and discounts,...........-.. +0000 - $1, itty = = 
U.S. be nds to secure circuiation.. 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortg: $n0.988 oe 
Due from other national banks. . 214,801 88 
Due from state and private banks 

Dl onccdnpbaksgnasndeiotnainnmennenne 118,631 72 
Banking house.. , 00 
Other real estate 128,603 48— 378,698 48 
IEEE. « ccccenntndenouqoontexseune 9,616 67 
Checks and other cash items..... 40.251 21 
Exchanges for Clearing-house... 220 545 73 
ST Sn? Mi ccosscosceves eavecsocs 27,913 00 
Penstionel paper currency, nickels, and 908 €0 
Speci i viz.: Gold coin....... $37,206 00 

a Tre eousy eiitise 

. Stat.) 


oseeae 210,000 00 


I ] te nder notes 
emption fund with U. 8. Treasurer 
ad more than 5 per cent. on 
jon) 





ins dr hasasennonsssehgogesemenabenaiene 40,050 00 
Due from U.S. Treasurer (other than 6 
per cent. redemption fund)............++ 13,800 00 
DaOaB. cccsccccccccasece 


u 

Capital stock paid in.. 
Surplus fund.......... 
Undivided profits 
Circulating notes received 

from Comptrolier........... $800,000 00 
Less amount on hand and tn 

Treasury for redemption... 10,720 00— 789.280 00 





J ty ey Es danaassgcuendantbceseccess 41,045 40 
Fe tee a pdeceusoenes bemacapeneres. sonnean 14,000 LO 
ndiv ua eposi{ts subjec 
OP Gin cnn arccnssoedspens $1,080,651 06 
Domest certificates of de- 
PORTE... ccccescccccccccsccccccs 
Certified checks...........-++« 64,395 201.901.7625 
Due to other nasil I inn6ss0,c800ns 
Due to state and private banks and bank- 
GB. cc cocccdcccesccoccceccveesecccsscecesese _ m6 570 28 
Total... ccccesocccccecce seccocccccsgoece Mes S71 a 2 20 
STATE OF New Yorm, Courry 0 ” New Yor, 


1, OL IVERF BERRY Cashier oe The Tradesmen’ 8 
National Bank of the City of New York,” do solemnly 
swear that the above statement is true, to the best 
of my knowledge and bene f. 

OLIVER F. BERRY, Cashier. 

Sworn toand subscribed before me, 4 *- ed of 


July, 1881 THO O« 
Pubito, N. Y. ‘Sechay. 
oro. STARR, 


Correct.— Attest : 
AN'L #. BROOKS, { Directors, 
RICHARD BERRY 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION or THE 

MECHANICS’ NATIONAL BANK, OF THE CITY 

OF NEW YOR at the close of business on the 30th 
day of June, } 





URCES. 
Loans and discounts.............ccseeesees 
Re ae coe 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation. . 


Other stocks, bonds, and mo 
Due from other national banks.......... 
 - bm atate and private banks and 

OM ROTS. . 2.0000. crcesccccccccccccessrocces 
Banking house.... $175.000 00 





82,785 62 











Other real estate 8,247 B1— + 183,247 81 
Current expenses and t 8 pald ee2 8 
Checks and other cash ftems.. 
Exchanges for Clearing house. 
Specie—v 
Gold COIN .......cecccseeees 


e 

Gold Tres asury certific's. 

Gold Clearing house cer- 
|. _. Pee 


Silv 












GROEBe0.000cc002 ceoeccceses 73,500 00— 1,451,711 00 
Legal tender iil acaccsocentnacscausacena 405,234 00 
ON a ee 15,477,846 4 
LIABILITIES: . 5 
Capital stock pald Im..........ccseeseesees $2,000,000 00 
Surplus fund.......... 400 oo 
Undivided profits. . 708.794 38 
Dividends unpald « 50 
Individual deposits subject 
to check. P 
Demand certificates: of de- 
a) . 
737.842 71 
558,452 88 
988,510 00 
Total $15.477.846 45 
I, WILLIAM H. COX, Cashier of the Mechanics’ 


National Bank, of the City of New York, do solemnly 
affirm that the above statement is true, to the best 
of my knowledge and belief. WM. H. COX, Cashier. 
STATE OF New York. County or New York : 
Affirmed to and subscribed before 7. this | 7th day 
of July, 1881. Cc. 
+ Notary Public, Kings Co. and New. York Co. 
Correct.—Attest: HFNRY F. SPAUL DING, 
RICHARD IRVIN, 
HENRY E. NESMITH, 


Reve OF THE CONDITION OF 1 OF THE 
at 


Directors. 


NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND. DRO BANK, 
ew York,in the State of New York, = tthe close 
of business June 1: 























Loans and discounts............++...+« 

OverErales..... .. coccacccosecgocccces 1 
U. S. bonds to secure circulation... ee . 
U.S. bonds on hand.. eee . 

Other stocks, bonda, and ‘mortgages... peoves 13,400 00 
Due from otber national banks............ 105,522 65 
Due from state banks and bankers...... 14,476 53 
Real estate, furniture, and fixtures...... 84,808 80 
Checks and other cash items........ 30,008 06 
Exchanges for Clearing-house.. 87,906 83 
Rills of other banks 14,931 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels, and 

SIIEED. coco ccosccesentecccrscsoonsecosoces 422 92 
SED cenanenieenmnmnentee 409.635 00 
Legal.tender notes 672 00 
Redemption fund with = = Treasurer 

(5 per cent. of circulation). ............. 18,500 00 

$2,450,374 65 
Capital stock paid in .. $300,000 00 
Surplus fund......... 150,000 00 
Undivided 57,480 92 
National > sain 231,8°8 00 

OS eee ° 10,045 24 
Individual a: re > 1,615,099 14 
Demand oqreipentes of ~ A peeps 17.639 28 
SEE GUID, axconessces*sccocceds 88.099 72 
Due to other r nationai Se dantiedankicdesies 20.277 bs) 


Total $2,450 450.37: 374 0 us) 
STATE OF New ¥O ORK, CITY AND COUNTY OF NEw York. 88: 
TI, WILLIAM H. CHASE, Cashier of the abovenamed 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true, to the best of my knowledce ana bellef 
M. H. CHASE, Cashier. 
Subserfhed and sworn to before me. this oo of 
July, 1881. eaeeet Rae if DY, 
ublie N. Co. 
$3 0 BRING UINTARD. ly 
Ww. NTA irectors. 
INO. \ 


Correct—Attest : 








[July 14, 1881. 








eateetinieneetinenentinenen 











HOLDERS OF SECURITIES 


and other valuables will find B gqpectal advantages 4 
the convenient Cree same, nes only 
to their personal control, at the 


SARE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE 


National Park Bank, 
214-216 BROADWAY, 
NEAR GENERAL POST-OFFICE. 


Clark & Bothwell, 


Divideed-Payins and ermen Securities. 


Managers of 
Cos. and Hite Gold 
Office No. 2 Nassau 8t., co 





Mining 
of Wall, N. ¥. 


DIVIDEND NOTICES. 


Orrice CENTRAL PACIFIC RAIL- 
ROAD COMPANY.9 Nassav STREET, New YORK, 
July 7th, 1881.— Three dollars per share will be paid 
on presentation of DIVIDEND WARRANT No. 12, on 


or after sagen po at this office or at the office of 
the Com y in San Francisco. Transfer books will 
be closed from July 16th to August 2d, both inclusive, 
as per order of aes of Directo 

C. P. “HUNTINGTON, Vice-President. 


OFFICE OF THE 




















AMERICAN EXCHANGE Fire INSURANCE Co., 
61 Liserty 87., New Yorks, July 9th, 1881. 


32” DIVIDEND.—A DIVIDEND of FIVE 
(5) PER CENT. has been declared, payable 
on demand. THOMAS CLARE, Jr., Secretary. 





61 BRoaDWA 
New York, "bely Sth, 1581. 


pauner THIRD DIVIDEND.—THE USUAL SEMI- 
annual dividend of Fivg (5) Per Cext. is payable 
on demand. 


OFFICE OF Tan Sees FIRE eae ComPary, 


EDGAR E. HOLLEY, BY, Secretary. 


. 4 ” NATIONAL Bark, 
RK, June oun 1881 
DIVIDEND OF FOUR PER 
this day been declared . 
ers a and after the lst of next. The transfer- 
k will be closed until that ate. 
WM. H. COX, Cashier. 








Tue NATIONAL Ly Das or New ee 
I. 


218 
T A MEETING Or" THE BOARD OF 
rectors of this bank, held this day, a dividend of 
OUR PER CENT. was declared from the earnings of 
the past six months, payable on and after the ist day 
of July proximo. 
The transfer-books will ag , teeed until July 
Sth. E. K. WRIGHT, Cashier. 
CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BaNk oF New YorK,)_ 
June 25th, 1881. 
FORTY-FIFTH DIVIDEND. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared a 
dividend of TI}REF AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. (334), 
pay able July’ Sth, 1881, until which date the transfer 


oks will be closed. 
FRED TAYLOR, Cashier. 











Nos. 644 anp 646 BRoapway. 
New York, June 27th, 1881. 
SIXTIETH SEMI-ANNUAL 
DIVIDEND. 
The Trustees of this Institution have declared in 
terest at the rate of FOUR PER CENT. per annum on 
all sums remaining on deposit during the three or six 
months ending July Ist next, In accordance with the 
provisions of theby-laws. Payable on and after Mon 
day, July 18th. EDWARD SCHELL, President. 
C. F. ALVORD, Secretary. 


East Riv 1. Savinos INSTITUTION, 


MANHATTAN SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 


INTEREST 





No. 8 CHAMBFRS St., NEw YorK, June 29th, Te8t" 
QIXTY-SIXTH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVI- 
i DEND.—Interest at the rate of Four 


annum for the six months ending June 
been declared upon all sums entitied thereto," and 
will be payable after July 11th, 1881. 
Bank open daily from 10 a. m. 2 SP 
wm. FH. ocum, President. 


CHARLES A. WHITNEY, } AT , 


VRANKLIN SAVINGS BANK, corner Eighth 
Ave. and 42d St., N. ¥.—The forty second semi- 
annual dividend du depositors will paid on and 
after July 18th x oe sums of $5and upward, at the 





rate of four ~ ee t. per annum. Money de ited 
before July 10th will draw interest from July Ist. 
Bank open from 10 a. M. to3 P. M., and om Monday and 


Saturday oven from 6 to 8 o’cloc 
ES F. CHAMBERLAIN, President. 
CHARLES te HYATT, Secretary. 


y=vene Sayines iNoTTTUTION, 


REN STR 
Ew FORK Ta ine 80th, 1881. 
The Trustees of this Institution have declared inter- 
estat the rate of Four per Cent. per annum on all 
sums remaining on deposit during the three or six 
months ending _cely Ist, . h parabte on and after 
Monday, July 18th 30m ASTREE, President. 
C. D. HEATON, Secreta 


FIFTY-NINTH DIVIDEND. 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Company. 


Asemiannual dividend of FIVE (6) PER CENT. ts 
Payable on demand at the office of the Company, 
No. 181 Broadway. 

I. REMSEN LANE, Vice-President and Secretary. 

New York, July 1st, 1881. 


IP WENTY-NINTH DIVIDEND. 


rg Star Fire INSURANCE Comp. 
1 BROADWAY. New York, July Ist, ate. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS have this day declared 
a semi-annual dividend < “tala PER CENT., pay- 


able on and after tas A 
MES M. HODGES, Secretary. 
Tas Lake SHORE AND MICHIGAN SOUTHERN mam) 


Way COMPANY, 
TREASURER'S Orrice. GRAND Sioned Drror, | 
EW 

















day declared a rly 
CENT. upon its capital stock, payable on the Ist day 
of August next, at this office. 

The transfer books will be closed at 3 o'clock P. M. 
on THURSDAY, the 30th fnst., and will be reopened 
on the morning of ie gD the 4th day of August 

next. WORCESTER, Treasurer. 


— 


For New Terms for 
1881 see page 31. 














Commercial, 


THE FREEDMAN’S SAVINGS BANK. 


Concress, by the Act of February 21st, 
1881, placed the affairs of the Freedman’s 
Savings Bank in the hands of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, who was author- 
ized to act as a commissioner in settling up 
the accounts of this ill-starred concern. 


The amount of outstanding claims against 
the Bank at the time of its failure was 
$2,767,086, for the most part due to de- 
positors, who were colored people and 
largely Freedmen, who had been led to 
trust their savings with this bank. A div- 
idend of twenty per cent. was paid on 
these claims on the first of November, 
1875; a dividend of ten per cent. was paid 
on the 20th of March, 1878; and another 
dividend of ten per cent. was paid on the 
1st of September, 1880; making in all forty 
per cent. 

Comptroller Knox, since he bas assumed 
the charge of the affairs of the Bank, has 
sold real estate amounting to $40,733 and 
his total receipts from all sources amount 
to $59,364.20, of which he has tempor- 
arily invested $31,050 in six-per-cent. 
bonds, now converted into three and- 
a-half-per-cents. The real estate  be- 
longing to the bank, including the bank- 
ing-house property, is estimated to be worth 
$325,000. The Comptroller estimates that 
when all the remaining assets of the Bank 
shall be converted into cash they will en- 
able him to make a dividend of twenty per 
cent. ; and this, including the previous divi- 
dends, will be a return of sixty per cent. 
upon their original deposits to such unfor- 
tunate depositors of this institution as can 
be found, leaving $1,106,832 as a dead loss, 
to say nothing about the loss of interest for 
a series of years. 

The history of this bank is marked by 
the grossest mismanagement and in some 
respects by outrageous fraud. The original 
conception was to make ita minister of 
mercy to the Freedmen, by furnishing them 
a safe place of deposit for their small 
savings and by cultivating in them the 
habits of thrift and economy. This was 
the idea of Congress in chartering the in- 
stitution and of those who got up the 
Bank. Instead of realizing this idea, the 
Bank has practically proved to be a robber 
of the poor. Its history teaches a very 
sage lesson in regard to the management 
of savings banks. When speculative rings 
get hold of them, then look out for break- 
ers. 





DRY GOODS. 


TovaH the past week has been what is 
generally styled a “‘short week” in the 
dry goods market, the volume of new busi- 
ness has been of very good proportions and 
much larger than expected, when the ex- 
citements of a holiday similar to the one 
past are considered, as well as the desire on 
the part of merchants to see the footings of 
their balance-sheets for the preceding six 
months’ business. The principal inquiry 
has been for woolen fabrics, and the firm 
condition of the market for the same has 
convinced most buyers that it is best not to 
delay longer in securing their supplies for im- 
mediate and near future wants. The general 
demand has been somewhat irregular, but 
characterized bya firmness of values which 
denote a general healthy condition of trade 
and also displays a feeling of satisfaction 
on the part of merchants with the amount 
of business they have done during the sea- 
son past, although there has been manifested 
astudied determination on the part of buyers 
to pursue a policy of indifference, in order 
to give no unnatural stimulant thereto. 
The market is rapidly filling up with the 
return of buyers to town from the short 
vacations usually indulged in around holi- 
days, and it is not at all improbable but 
that next week will open the business of the 
Fall demand. Many prognostications are 
indulged in as to what will be the features 
of the comingseason. That it will be a suc- 


cessful as well as profitable one is general- 
ly conceded. Still, it behooves all interested 
to exercise the same cautiousness that gov- 
erned them throughout the prosperous sca- 
son that has just passed. At the present 
time there is no desire manifested to specu- 
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late in merchandise; but, on the contrary, 
everything is moving in a conservative and 
legitimate way. With sucha condition of 
things in existence, there remains no doubt 
of the realization of the brilliant promises 
of the immediate future. 

Wooten Goops.—During the week there 
has been an improved demand for men’s 
wear wvoolens, from the fact of so many 
buyers being present on the market. Men’s 
heavy woolens are moving freely, and the 
leading makes of fancy cassimeres are large- 
ly sold ahead; so the outside makes have, 
consequently, been lately receiving more at- 
tention, while there isa large distribution 
on back orders in progress. Worsted coat- 
ings, though quiet, are doing relatively 
better than lately; but buyers are particu- 
Jar in selecting only the choicest styles. In 
overcoatings there is no change. Repel- 
lants have been doing very fairly in a few 
makes, and there was a better movement 
among jobbers. Cloakings and sackings 
were selected in moderate quantities. Ken- 
tucky jeans and doeskins ruled less active 
and quiet, business being in many cases 
checked by the smallness of supplies, and 
values are decidedly strong, especially on 
the leading makes. For satinets the de- 
mand was smalland irregular. Some at- 
tent:on has been accorded linseys, as a basis 
for future operations, and a better request is 
shortly expected. Flannels are unchanged, 
supplies and assortments of all styles being 
much broken and Jight and values firm, 
with a moderate new request. Blankets in 
the leading makes are well sold ahead, with 
a fair request at strong prices. Shawls and 
skirts were unchanged, 

Cotton Goons have heen only in moder- 
ate demand at first hands; but leading 
makes of brown, bleached, and colored cot- 
tons, wide sheetings, cotton flannels, etc. 
were distributed in liberal quantities on 
account of back orders. The tone of the 
market is very firm and stocks of th®most 
desirable fabrics are exceedingly light for 
the time of year; a statement which can be 
easily confirmed by buyers desiring goods 
for prompt shipment. 

Print-Cloths have been in moderate de- 
mand and prices are firm, with a stiffening 
tendency, Extra 64x64 ‘‘spots” are quoted 
at 8 15-16c., less one-half of 1 per cent.; but 
“futures” of this grade are firmly held at 
3 15-16c. flat, and S6x0te are unchanged at 
Sie. 

Prints.—Dark prints are receiving con- 
siderable attention from buyers, who are 
making shipments by the cheap-freight 
canal rontes, and a fair business in this 
connection is reported in some quarters. 
For light and medium fancies there has 
been a strictly moderate demand at first 
hands; but a fair distribution was made in 
package and assorted lots by a few of the 
leading jobbers who are in a position to 
offer ‘‘ off styles,” ‘‘ seconds,” cte. at rel- 
atively low prices. Shirtings, Turkey reds, 
and indigo blues are in fair request. and 
robes and patch-work are moving in mod- 
erate lots. 

Ginghams were only in moderate de- 
mand at agents’ hands, and the jobbing 
trade was comparatively quiet; but the best 
standard dress styles and staples are firmly 
held at unchanged prices. 


FOREIGN Goons, ~ 

There has been avery inactive business 
among importers and jobbers of foreign 
goods and the offerings at auction have 
been unimportant. Everything, however, 
is being put in order for the commence- 
ment of the Fall trade. Dress goods are 
moving very quietly and only in small 
parcels for assorting purposes. The same 
applies to silks, values in both cases ruling 
steady, and supplies under better control 
and higher than at this time last year. 
Linen and white goods were inactive, with 
a limited request for staple fabrics and a 
few specialties. In laces and lace goods 
there is still a fair movement, but present 
wants seem well supplied. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January 1st com- 
pare as follows with the same period of the 
past year: 


For the week: 1881. 1880, 
Entered at the port............. $1,255,822 $1,518,607 
Thrown on market............... 1,166,618 1,572,580 

Since Jan. ist 7 
Entered at port...........c0ss0.0+ 06,907,918 
Thrown on market......:........, 56,878, 650 €1,882,06 





“a 


WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS 
MPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 


CONSUMER IN 


THE UNITED STATES. 


Mornay Evenme, July 11th, 1881. 


BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 
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JAC Shlais 
MOURNING STORE, 


777 Broadway, between Sth and 10th Streets, 


on Wednesday, June 15th, 





IN ORDER TO MAKE ROOM FOR FALL 
GOODS, THIS ENTIRE STOCK WILL BE 
OFFERED AT SUCH PRICES AS WILL INSURE A 
SPEEDY CLEARANCE. 

BUNTINGS, GRENADINES, AND ALL SUM- 
MER FABRICS ARE WELL WORTH THE AT- 
TENTION OF INTENDING PURCHASERS. 


JACKSON'S MOURNING STORE. 


R. H. MACY & C0., 


14th Street, Sixth Avenue, and 13th sn 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


OUR PRICES 


ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 
SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO EVERY 


MAIL ORDER 


AND OUR CUSTOMERS pastDike OUT OF THE 
CITY OR THOSE AT THE 


SEM SHORE, 


MOUNTAINS, OR _ IN 7HB COUNTRY MAY RELY 





AN . 
DURING JULY AND. aver st THIS ESTABLISH- 
CLOSE ON SATURDAYS MT te O'CLOCK NOON. 


R. H. MACY & 60, 
Simpson, Gravrlord & Sims, 


19th Street and Sixth Ave., 


NEW YORK, 
HAVE NOW READY THEIR NEW 


SPRING and SUMMER CATALOGUE 


FOR 1881, 


representing the following different departments: 

Sit#ks, Dress Goods, Hosiery and Gloves, 
Gents’ Furnishing Geoeds, Domestic and 
Housekeeping Geods, Dress Trimmings, 
Laces, Notions, Ribbons, Fancy Goods, Mil- 
linery, LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S FINE 
MUSLIN UNDERWEAR, LADIES’ AND 
CHILDREN’S [IMPORTED AND DOMES- 
TIC COSTUMES, Delmans and Wraps, 
— and Shoes, etc., ete. 


copy of the above will be sent to 4 part of the 
alte tates, to any person sending their address to 


Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, 


Cor. Siath Ave. and 19th Street, 
NEW YORK. 





For Wew Terms for 1881 
see page 31. 





FASHION DRAPERY 


Is the cheapest and most elegant fabric for eurtain draperies. 
~ |Price 90 cts. a Yard. (and by au First- 


— 


T. STEWA 
rei BOLD rH Abe 


&CO. 


62 inches wide; Satinfinish both |c24ss Dealers 


LORD Money aco. |Sides; very heavy; soft asdown ;|throughout the 


a &C.J YORNSTON. 


L. SOLOMON’S SONS. 





all mode shades ; 
broider for table or Pp 


euperb to m-ln aston. 
Es. cuvers./ 





Husurance, 


UNFORTUNATE PUFFING. 


ALL persons who are familiar with the 
finances of the country, and especially 
those who have had investments to make, 
are aware that all stocks and bonds which 
have had any value at all have rapidly in- 
creased in value during the last two or 
three years. United States bonds have ad- 
vanced as much as fifteen or twenty per 
cent. during that time. Municipal bonds 
and railroad stocks have rapidly increased 
in value. There is probably not a single 
stock in the list of the Stock Exchange 
which is not worth much more to-day than 
it was three years ogo, if itis worth any- 
thing atall. The reason for this is plain 
enough. The rate of interest has fallen, 
and investments bearing a higher rate for a 
term of years must necessarily have a 
greater value than before. That a few 
hundred thousand dollars of eorporate 
funds, invested in any particular bond, 
should have resulted in a reasonable profit 
during the last three years is just about as 
much to the credit of the man directing 
the investment as a hill of potatoes is to the 
man who planted the seed. 

Mr. McCall, in his recent report of the 
examination of the Mutual Life, makes the 
foMowing extraordinary statement: 

‘**In the single item of District of Colum- 
bia bonds, purchased entirely urder the ad- 
vice of the president of the Company, a 
gain equal to his salary for ten years has 
been realized.” 

To put such a piece of buffoonery as the 
foregoing into an official report of an 
examination into the condition of a cor- 
poration is unheard of in the annals 
of examinations and entirely unwarrant- 
ed. It is low and vulgar. Mr. McCall 
cannot help knowing the extreme lack 
of taste, and we can only conclude that it 
furnishes additional evidence of the s'rong- 
est kind as to how complctely he was under 
the influence of the president of the Com- 
pany, not only in the detuils of the exam- 
ination, but in the very words of the report. 
He does not say how many bonds were 
purchased, nor what percentage of profits 
was made on them; for that information, 
valuable as it would be in giving genuine 
praise, would have told the render how 
much Mr. Winston’s salary has been for the 
last ten years, and that is a kind of inform. 
ation to be kept hidden as much as possi- 
ble. But the vulgarity and bad taste of the 
statement, coming to the public so evi- 
dently from Mr. Winston himself, through 
his friend, is not our principal reason for 
quoting it. 

These District of Columbia bonds were 
purchased ‘entirely under the advice” of 
Mr. Winston. Where, we ask, were the other 
officers of the Company, the finance com- 
mittee, and the thirty-six trustees? If Mr. 
Winston has things entirely his own way, 
what is the use of having any other officers 
or trustees? This autocracy and absolute 
power of Mr. Winston has, of course, been 
long known. It can certainly be truthfully 
said that the famous rebate blunder and in- 
justice was entirely under his advice. The 
pretended reduction of rates to oid mem- 
bers, resulting in the greatest unfairness to 
them, was, also, beyond question, entirely 
under the advice of Mr. Winston. 

We cannot help asking some questions in 
this connection. The report shows that 
one hundred and twenty-nine thousand 
dollars were expended by the Company 
during the past year for sundries, not one 
dollar of which expenditure can be imag 
ined as necessary. Was this amount ex- 
pended entirely unter the advice of Mr. 
Winston, and, if so, what relation does it 
bear to his salary? 

The report shows, also, that the rew 
business of the Company for the past year 
cost over fifty-six per cent. of the pre 
miums obtained. Was this enormons and 
unheard-of expense made entirely under the 
advice of Mr. Winston, and, if so, what 
rclution does it bear to his salary? 

The report also shows that a miilion of 
dollars was lost in the construction of three 
fancy buildivgs for the Company in New 
York, Boston. and Philadelphia. Were 
these buildings constructed entirely under 
the advice of Mr. Winston, and, if so, what 
relation does it bear to his satary? 








The report also shows that the Company 


ed 
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THE INDEPENDENT 





has been forced to take four hundred and | acquaintance, a branch of the main trunk 


six pieces of property under foreclosure, 
because the interest could not be obtained 
on theinvestments. Was the money loaned 
on these pieces of property entirely under 
the advice of Mr. Winston, and, if so, what 
relation does it bear to his salary? 


The report also tells us that two hundred 
and thirty-eight thousand dollars, claimed 
as an asset under the head of accrued in- 
terest, has been marked off as worthless. 
Were the investments which caused this 
loss made entirely under the advice of Mr. 
Winston, and, if so, what relation does it 
bear to his salary? 

The report also shows that the income of 
the Company has been enormously swelled 
by moneys already on hand and forming 
no part of the income, for the undoubted 
purpose of deceiving the members and the 
public as to the expense of manavement. 
Was this deception practiced entire/y under 
the advice of Mr. Winston? 

The report also shows that the Company 
has reported that it paid in cash for sur- 
rendered policies more than four times as 
much as it really has paid, undoubtedly for 
the purpose of deceiving its members and 
the public on another important point 
Was this deception practiced entirely under 
the advice of Mr. Winston? 

There are some other questions we want 
to ask, for they seem very appropriate to 
the occasion. 

Some years ago the officers of the Mutual 
Life took the large sum of one hun- 
dred and ninety thousand dollars of the 
policyholders’ money and portioned it out 
among themselves, the president receiving 
fifty-six thousand two hundred and fifty 
dollars and forty-two cents in two years, in 
addition to his enormous salary, and then 
had the amount charged on the books as 
dividends paid to policyholders. Was this 
done entirely under the advice of Mr. Win- 
ston? 

About the same time Mr. Winston was 
unfortunate enough to have a son die. He 
had held various policies in the Company, 
all of which had been surrendered back to 
the Company for cash long before his 
them five years before 
They were all paid precisely as though 
they were in force at the time of the death. 
Mr. Winston, to be sure, gave his check, 
after the death of the son, for $742.35 for 
back premiums; but there was added to 
the policie 


death—one of 


s, at the same time, as profits on 
premiums, the sum of $733.83, or only 
eight dollars and fifty-two cents less than 
he paid the same day” Was this done en 
tirely under the advice of Mr. Win- 
ston? 

It has been claimed, and not denied, as 
we are aware, that enormous sums, amount- 
ing to $200,000, have been paid by the Com- 
pany and its general agents for purposes of 
corrupting legislatures, and particularly 
from the fear of hostile legislation during 
the rebate blunder Was this money, 
taken from policyholders’ premiums, ex 
pended entirely under the advice of Mr. 
Winston? 

Only a short time ago the Mutual Life 
offered Tut INDEPENDENT thirty thousand 
dollars, nominally for advertising, but in 
reality to induce it to stop telling the 
heinous facts about the Company. Was 
this large sum of moncy, belonging to 
policyholders, offered to Tut INDEPEND- 
ENT entirely under the advice of Mr. Win- 
ston? 

There have been scores of charges in re- 
gard to the expenditure of the funds of the 
Company for a variety of purposes on vari- 
ous members of the Winston family. Cost 
ly dinners at Delmonico’s, at fifteen dollars 
a plate; pug dogs, direct from England, for 
friends; cases of medical instruments, for 
other friends; expenses of various members 
of the family to various resorts—these form 
but a part of the charges which have been 
made from time to time. One can hardly 
observe the management of the Company 
without coming to the belief that Mr. Win- 
ston supposes that he owns the Company 
and its assets, to do with as he pleases. A 
short time ago a well-known insurance 
journal, in speaking of the Winston family 
and its hold on the Mutual Life, published 
the ree 

‘The senior member was once engaged 
in a bitter personal quarrel with an outside 
party. In canvassing the matter with an 





delivered himself in this characteristic 
fashion: ‘By ——! Father will beat him, 
if he has to spend the whole assets of the 
Company.’” 

Mr. McCall’s silly puff of Mr. Winston in 
regard to the Company’s having made a 
profit on buying some bonds has called out 
much more than we had intended saying. 
If Mr. Winston expects to escape the just 
censure of the members of the Company 
by the publication of such twaddle as was 
contained in the paragraph we have quoted, 
it is no more than right to arrange other of 
his well-known acts in a ro-v, that they may 
be considered together. 

But this paragraph does even more. It 
is so far-fetched, in being introduced into a 
report of an examination; so entirely com- 
monplace, as being an expression of merit; 
so evidently intended to spread a covering 
over the many misdeeds of the man, that it 
must carry conviction to every fair-minded 
person that not one single line of the report 
which speaks in commendation of the Com- 
pany and its management is of the slightest 
value in forming an opinion of the real 
condition of the Company. 





INSURANCE. - 


The Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEWARK, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL 

Aseeta, Jab. lat, 1841, as ascertained by 


Examining Commissioners of Mas- 


sachusetts, Ohio, and New Jersey » $35,728,815 93 


} jabilities, as stated by same......... 31,911,433 85 
Surplus by Massachuse “tts Standard... 3 815.382 08 
Surplus by New York Siandasd........ 5'988,905 0s 


All policies = forfeitable after second year; 
low expenses; larve dividends declared and paid 
every year ince organization ; a surplus; sur 
render values most liberal; losses promptly ad 
justed and paid. 


OFFICERS: 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 
JAMES B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres’t 
Eewane L. Doppis, Sec'y. THEO. MACKNET, Treas. 


SECH RiITY FROM LOSS BY BUR- 
GLARY, FIRE, ROBBERY, OR ACCIDENT. 


THE 


Fidelity Insurance, Trust, and Safe Deposit Co, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
in their New Marble Fire-Proof Building, 
Nos. 327---33! Chestnut Street. 


Cc HA RTER PERPETU AL. 
CAPITAL. .. $2,000,000 

The Company also rent : SAFES INSIDE THEIR BUR 
GLAR PROOF VAULTS at prices varying from $15 to 
$75 a year, according to size. An extra size for cor 
poretions and bankers. Also desirable safes in upper 
vault for $10. Rooms and desks adjoining vaults 
»rovided for Safe Renters. Vault Doors guarded by 
he Yale Time Lock 

DEPOSITS OF MONEY REC RECEIVED ON INTEREST. 


sncose COLLECTED and remitted for a moderate 
charge 

The Company ac EXECUTORS, ADMINISTRA 
TORS, and GUARDIANS. and Receive and Exkcute 
Trusts of every description, from the courts, corpor 
ations, and individuals 

ALL TRUST FUNDS and INVESTMENTS are kept 
separate and apart from the assets of = Cc ompeny, 
As an additional oe, the Company has a — 
Trust Capital of $1,000, 000, primarily responsible for 
their Trust Obligations. 

WILLS RECEIPTED FOR aud safely kept without 
charge. 

STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 

JOUN B. GEST, vise President and in charge of the 
Trust Departmen 

ROBERT P. A'TTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 

DIRECTO 

Stephen A. Caldwell, William H. Merrick, 

Edward W. Clark, John B. Gest, 

Alexander Henry, Edward T. Steel, 

George F. Tyler, Thomas Drake, 

Henry ©. G n, Thomas McKean, 

& A. Griscom. 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF BOSTON. 


Ansets «+. ++ + © «© © «+ «$15,941,879 40 
Liabilities » ... +... + 13,352,918 88 
Total Surplus... . + 82,588,960 52 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. . GIBBENS, Secretary. 





1825. 1881. 
THE PENNSYLVANIA 
FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Cash Capital. .........000-.. $400,000 00 
Reinsurance and all Lia- 

EL: ccacetuadevalebace 846,169 70 
ae pecedes 884,869 01 


$2,131,088 71 


JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 
JOHN L. THOMSON, Secretary. 








For New Terms for 
1881 see page 31. 








THD WAY THE WIND 1S. BLOWING 


Tue Hon. Geo. H. Stuart, of Philadel- 
phia, in a letter which bas just been published, 
says: “*I can heartily recommend the Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society of the U. 8. to all 
persons desiring insurance in a strong, liberal, 
promptcompany. I have proved my own faith 
in it by insuring my life on the Tontine plan. 
The policy bas already matured, and I have re- 
ceived my money upon it, onthe same basis 
with the rank and file of poltcyholders, and 
am thoroughly satisfied with the result.” 


In acknowledging the settlement of his 
Equitable Tontine policy, Mr. Charles W. Bar- 
stow, of St. Louis, says: ‘“‘ This has proved to 
be the cheapest and most satisfactory insur- 
ance I ever fiave had, the net cost being less 
than 85 per annum per thousand, and this in a 
company of the greatest financial strength.” 


Mr. J. D. Gillett, of Elkhart, Ills., says: 
“IT bave been insured for $20,000 for eleven 
years, at a cost of $85.60 per annuum ; surely, a 
strong enough argument for the Equitable and 
its Tontine. My confidevce is further shown 
by the fact that I have taken a policy upon the 
life of my son for $20,000 in the Equitable, on 
the Tontine plav, being beyond the insuring 
age myself.”’ 

Mr. Samuel L. Tillinghast, of East Green- 
wich, R. I., says: ‘‘ This showing is very satis- 
factory and convinces me of the surperior 
value of the Equitable Tontine policies over 
those issued by any other coinpany.”’ 


Mr. I, R. Moores, of Portland, Oregon, 
says: ‘* These figures speak for themselves, 
and recommend in strongest possible manner 
not only the Tontine Policy, but the company 
which had the enterprise to introduce it.” 





Mr. Thomas Monahan, president of the 
Fulton National Bank, New York City, says: 
“IT recommend the Tontine plan to those 
insuring, as proving better than ordinary poll- 
cles, the returns are so much larger.’’ 





Commodore William N. Jeffers, of the 
United States Navy. says: ‘‘ My experience in- 
duces me to recommend the Tontine plan of 
the Equitalie Life Assuranee Society as a 
better plan of insurance than any other that I 
know of.”’ 


Hon. George M. Brinkerhoff, lately super- 
intendent of the Insurance Department of 
Illinois, says: “‘ Certainly, no better endorse 
ment of the Tontine method as introduced by 
the Equitable could be given than the results 
of my own policy.” 


Mr. A. M. Vaughan, of Norfolk, Va., 
says: ‘‘ I have heard that assessment insurance 
is the cheapest of all; but my policy convinces 
me that there is no insurance which costs so 
little as the Tontine.” 

Mr. A. J. Nutting, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
says: ‘* This settlement has been very satisfac- 
tory to me, having cost me less than $100 per 
year to carry $20,000 insurance. It is even 
cheaper than co-operative life insurance.” 





Hon. Thomas Carney, of Leavenworth, 
Kansas, says: ‘‘I regard your Tugtine system 
of insurance the best for the insurer which it 
has been my good fortune to invest in or to 
investigate. I have also carried policies in the 
Mutual Life, N. Y., and Counecticut Matual, 
of Hartford, on my own and other people’s 
lives, have watched closely the dividend and 
treatment of policyholders by those companies, 
and I say in all candor that your Society has 
more fully met my approbation than any com- 
pany I have had business relations with.” 


te THe EqurrasLeE Lire AssuRANCcE 
Socrety is the only company able to show 
THE ACTUAL RESULTS of matured Tontine 
policies, and to show LETTERS from persons 
who have held such policies. 

It is proper to make this announcement, 
because agents of apother insurance com- 
pany have reprinted anonymously a num- 
ber of the letters written to the Equitable 
Society—expunging from them the name of 
tbe Equitable, and thus attempting to give 
the impression that the policies referred to 
were issued by their own company. A 
more striking tribute to the excellence of 
the Equitable’s Tontine Savings Fund plan 
of insurance could not be rendered. 
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wn 
OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, JAXUARY 257H, 1881. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 31st December, 1880. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from 1.: Jan- 

uary, 1880, to Jist December, 1880..... $4,232.675 04 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 

1st January, 1 








Total Marine Premiums. 


Piguet marked off ag a | Janusry, 
to 3ist December, 


—- paste during thesame 
bamngs-shedpeenecaneese $2,071,238 vs 


Returns of Pre- 
miums and Ex- 
Me ccacaned $873,113 96 


Re Company has the following Assets— 


- $4,141,087 80 


United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks. . 
Loans, secured by stocks and otherwise. 
Real Fastate and as due the Com- 
pany, estimated at.............. oe 
Premium Notes ond Bilis Receivable 

Cash in Bank 


$8,983,558 00 
1,187,900 00 


47 1,000 00 
1,62 











ON i sicuktnnicaaial $12,605 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the ssue of 1876 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year end- 
ing 3lst December, 15880, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 


NES HORACE GRAY, 
CHARLES DENNIS, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
Ww. H. H. a JOHN ELLIOTT 
LEWIS CL ALEXANDER V. pt. ,AKE, 
. HARLES a RUSS ELL, RO BT B. MINTU 


J.D. JO. 


‘MES LOY CHARLES H. M AuSHALL, 
ip Lank GFORGE W. LANE, 
GORDON W W. BURNHAM, EDWIN D. MORGAN, 
A. A. RAVEN, OBERT L. STUART. 
Wa STURGIS, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
\DOLPH LEMOYNE, SAMUEL WILLETS, 
tiNJAMIN H. FIELD, CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
JOSIAH O. LOW, WILLIAM BRYC 
VI@LIAM E. DODGE, WILLIAX . FOGG, 
ROYAL PHELPS. ETER V. KING, 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, THOMASRB. CODDINGTON, 
HAND, HORACE K. THURBER, 
TORN D. HEWLETT, WILLIAM DEGROOT, 


WIL LIAM H. WEBB, HENRY COLLINS, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, JOHN L. RIKER. 


J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice. President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres't. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-Pres't. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, aud 264 Breadway 
cer. Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$5,141 ,224.47, 


The petectnel features of this SiaWack are ABSUO- 
LUTE SECURITY, ECONOMICAL MANAGEMENT, and 
LIBERAL ATY 10 THE INSURED 


All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 


T. H. BROSNAN, President. 
C. P. FRALEIGH, Secretar 
GEO. H. BURFORD, Actuary. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 


Gives the advantage of the recent New York Non- 
forfeiture Law in its policies. 





ESTABLISHED in 1850. 

SAFE, $1,787,672 Surplus by N. Y. Ins. Dep't Report. 

RELIABLE. Over $10,000,000 safely invested. 
State Avents wanted in some of the best states. 


Local Agents wanted in every City and large Town. 
Apply direct to this Company. 





Cc. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres’t. H. STOKES, Pres't. 
8. 8. OT STEBBINS, 1S, Actuary. J. L. HALSEY, Sec'’y. 


THE CONTINENTAL 


LIFE 
Insurance Co.,, 
OF HARTFORD 

Conn. 
ASSETS, 
$3,4:23,7853.16 
SURPLUS, 
$379,662.61. 
JAS. S. PARSONS 
President. 
A. 8S. Wixcn 
Vice-President.” 





R. E. BEEecuer, 
Secre weary. 


1851. 1881. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
THIRTY YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL EXPERIENCE. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 

Brery potag patter a ep pan pane entitled to 

partic in distributions of surp 
The base. non Seesetture applies to all policies and 

qouteins the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine fte merits before insuring your life. 

ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
£. W. BOND, Pres. JOHN A. HALL, Seo 

JOHN B. PENDERGAST, Sup't of Agencies. 
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FETNA 
Insurance Company, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
July ist, 1881. 


TOTAL ASSETS. 


$'7,626,919.45 


LIABILITIES, 

Unpaid Losses, Fire,.. $104,895 92 
“ “Inland, 15,500 00 
Reinsurance, Fire, .. $1,480,000 00 
- Inland, 20,000 00 
Other Claims,....... 43,684 09 
Cash Capital, ...... 3,000,000 00 
Net Surplus, $2 962 989 44 


Total . . . . $7,626,919 45 


DIRECTORS. 


ROBERT BUELL, 
ROLAND MATHER, 
GUSTAVUS F. DAVIS, 
DRAYTON HILLYER, 
WALTER KENEY, 
CHARLES H. BRAINARD, 
WILLIAM F. TUTTLE, 
EDWIN D. MORGAN, 
LUCIUS J. HENDEE, 
FRANCIS B. COOLEY, 
WILLIAM R. CONE, 
HENRY E. RUSSELL, 
NATHANIEL SHIPMAN, 
ASA 8S. PORTER, 

A. C. DUNHAM, 

JAMES A. SMITH, Jr., 
MORGAN G. BULKELEY, 


L. J. HENDEE, President. 
J. GOODNOW, Secretary. 
W. B. CLARK, Ass’t Secretary. 


JAMES A. ALEXANDER, 
Agent, New York City. 


KNICKERBOCKER 


Life Insurance Company, 


No, 239 BROADWAY, N, Y. 


Established 1853. 


























JOHN A. NICHOLS, Pres’t. 
GEORGE F. SNIFFEN, Sec’y. 


HANOVER. 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
181 Broadway, met York. 











CONTINENTAL 
(FIRE) INSURANCE CO. 


Orrices (New York, 100 
qe PS See 
eserve for re 


enerve a ae all iia sass b 69 


NET SURPLUS. 

Species Reserve Fund... .8500,000 00 

uaranty Surplus Fund.. 500,000 U0 
Unallotted Surplus....... 306,135 77 1,306,135 7 
Deduct for futare decline at? $9,935,719 41 
any) in market vale pooese ___ 50,000 00 


Total Cash Assets, January 
let, 1881 




















SGaee aaniiaauk $3,888,719 41 
DIRECTORS: 
Tt. H 
i AMPORT. Views President. 

MUEL D. aovarensem SAMUEL A. SAWYER, 
Sho ORGE HENRY B. HYDE, 
8. B. CHITTENDEN, JNO. L. RIKER, 
WM. H. SWAN WILLIAM BRYC! 
HENRY C. BOWEN WELLINGTON CLAPP. 
AUR B. HULL, HENRY F. SPAULDING, 
WILLIAM M. VA OHN PAINE, 
THEODORE i HUSTED, RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
we. OHN H. REED, 
D. c ARNOI LD, JOHN H. EARLE, 
WM. M. RICHARDS HENRY EYR’ 
HO B. CLAFLIN, CHA H. 
pert adie ree res 
WM. L. ANDREWS, BRADISH MONSON 
CYRUS PECK, 8. M. BUCKINGHAM, 
E. W. CORLIES, J. D. VERMILYE, 

EO. W. LA JACOB WEND 


GEO. W. A 
MES FRASER, JNO. F. SLATER, 
HIRAM BAR ’ LAWRENCE TURNURE. 


B. C. TOWNSEND, See. Ageney E dooney Dax 
PECK, Secretary. 
CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brook! 


A. M. iin, Seo. Local Dep't. 
JOHN K. OAKLEY, General 4 
F. C. M MOORE, sees tenses 


The  fecgess amount of Life Insurance at 
the smallest outlay. 


THE PROVIDENT 


Savings Life Assurance Society. 


Office, Western Union Building, 
New York, 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, President 
WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 
YEARLY RENEWABLE POLICIES. 


is a con 


The yearly renewable policy 
a iJ inex The pi speeption < of life 
— funed tor’ the the b whole = life or as los 
as needed, . yoy * cost, each year by itse 


terge accumulations in {in the hands of the com ny 4 

unnecessary and er never 
has at risk more than the actual cost of one year's in. 
surance. 


ot ar Tray the Cqnaers and Gefecis of the old system 
offered upon a ry fT as simple, fair, and just as isa 
ont for Circulars, giving rates and fyll explans- 


ta” GOOD AGENTS WANTED. _#1 


AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE Ct, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Insures Lives on the most de- 


sirable plans. 
GEORGE W. HILL, President. 
JOHN 8. WILSON, Secretary. 


PEvotvAl 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 




















TAE INDEPENDENT. 





Capital id i i altmaibnsnini d RPO) ASSETS, 
seedy +4 all tastes ndienbeeans Bee aS $f moe |i Cc. HUEY Presidente 
NET SURPLUS................... annual rete RELY MUTUAL. P 
Total in Jan. 1st, 1481..$2,400.082 28 | Policies Bon. forfeiting tor their value. 
B.S. WALCOTT, President. youts wanted. Apply to 
1. REMSEN LANE, Vice-P res’t and Sec'y. Agente wantes’ {f° &. STEPHENS, Vice President. 
SAFE. PROMPT. LIBERAL. 


PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Incorporated Third Month 22d, 1865. 


Exceedingly low death-rate. Simple, intelligible, untechnical form of policy. Liberality and accommodation 
to policyholders. Conservative management. Strict business methods. 
GENTLEMEN OF ADDRESS AND INTELLIGENCE WANTED TO ACT AS AGENTS. Apply to the Company. 


22d ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 188i. 











TRUST cCo., 

















Private 


Total Cash Assets. - ssa4 
B Re-Insurance Reserve and all other liability, _ « « 2 ett a7 
“Cash Surplus as regards Policy-Holders, - - - - $820,106 07 
= Deduct Capital, _-— = kw ,000 00 
= Cash Surplus as samnaiie Stockholders, - -* * * * . $320,106 07 
= Installment Notes on hand January 1, s08:, - °- © $1,007,299 26 
wae ’ 
= ; Losses Paid from 1874 to 1881, - - + © * $1,879,737 19 
= DIRECTORS. 


= 4H. Z. CULVER. 
. DA ENOWLTON. M. 4. 8 
GEO. N. CULVER. R. B. 


American Insurance Co, 


CHICAGO, ILL. Organized A, D. 1859. 


Policies issued upon the Stock or Insta! Plan. I 
oR Been, Ge Goteate, Form p Ch 
Policies w: on ituated in bi 
of Policies written : 


CASH CAPITAL, 4s 200 R00. 


io. We, B. SRABESE. How. H. N. BIB. 
CURRIER. 


OFFICERS. 
ss onrmres, Pade h We 





arches 
or any large city. =” 


itten from 1850 to 1881, 364 In force, 106,817. 
































ARD. CHAS. L. CURRIER. 
How. J.M. BAILEY. LOYAL L. MUNN. 
NICHOLAS KRAN8Z. 


L. CURRIER, Bee'y. 








THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


Iusurance Company. 


January Ast, 1881. 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


PROUMEED. occ cccccceccsescdsssccsovescee odeboovceves $7,014,819 59 

Less deferred premiums Jan. Ist, 1880............... 867,989 02—$6,646,830 57 
Interest and rents (including realized gains on real es- 
GES OOER) . 6 ccc ccccsccses cose ccoscsescoce ecccccce 
Less interest accrued Jan. lst, 1880......... eocccocce 


2,635,877 95 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... $1,731,721 87 
Endowments matured and discounted, including reversionary addi- 
UOMG EO ORM. cdc ccccccdccccccccactvnnecdocccececosocceseecece 564,579 85 


Annuities, dividerds, and returned premiums on canceled policies. 2,205,590 02 
Taxes and reinsurances...c.ccccccecsssscccccccccccseccccocscccces 212,424 06 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 770,304 30 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc.. 


eerece 


ASSETS. 
Cash fn bank, on hand, and in transit (since received)........... e+ $852,028 10 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (mar- 

Bae CPOE BRE FORO GU ooo ciencdcdccctes coon cesesceecssocccses 14,925,174 09 
ca nauneb bow eckne viis 1540 2dsmaneeenebie Sthiaweds 46% 5,029,524 59 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon 

insured for $15,865,000 and the policies assigned to the Com- 

pany as additional collateral security).........-.-seeeeeeeeeees 16,464,922 23 
Temporary loans (secured by stocks, market value, $3,184,840...... 2,491,000 00 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on 

these policies amounts to $2,975,000)..........seceeeeeeeeeeeee 597,451 12 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums ou existing policies, due sub- 

sequent to Jan. Ist, 18B1.......ccecsseccccccccccccccces coveee 887,972 13 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 

lection (estimated reserve on these policies $440,500, included 

in liabilities).......0. Seecccccccesccecce © cvcccoceccccoee eccecce 204,852 99 
Agente’ Dalancesd......c0cccccccsccccce ove Cccccccececce eccccccee ee 84,228 23 
Accrued interest on investments Jan. Ist, 1881..........eeeseeeeees 
Excess of market value of securities Over COSt.......0..0seeeeseee 


*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual 
rt filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New 
ork, 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Office, Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway, 











Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1880 - - $38,185,431 68 


317,989 11— 2,317,888 84—€8,064,719 41 


$47,150,151 O7 


822,910 64— $5,806,080 24 
$41,344,120 85 


857,167 87—841,344,120 85 
$1,819,813 96 





CASH ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1881, - - - - 


Appropriated as follows: 


Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Jan. 1st, 1881 ............-00-+ $335,195 40 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc...........-eceecceccseecceeces 198,761 98 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented)...... 100,643 96 
SR RBI WEIN i580 bn winisscbsiness evenssvecasesencctee 5,294 25 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies, participating insur- 

ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium, non-participating at 

5 per cent. Carlisle net premium. .........0.2eeeeee see eeeeee 36,473,691 79 


Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 
and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing policies of thatclass, 1,752,165 82 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance..........sesseeeesereeeces 14,084 62 


$43,183,934 81 





settlement of next annual premium. 





WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 

H. B. CLAFLIN, ROBERT B. COLLINS, 

JOHN M. FURMAN, 8. 8. FISHER, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


| THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies, 


LOOMIS L. WHITE, 


k. SUYDAM GRANT. 








CHAS. WRIGHT, 1.D., 
HENRY TUCK, LD., } Medical Hxaminers, 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS 
Vice-President and 


$38,888,837 82 
Divisible Surplus at 4 per cent..........cccceceeesseccccececeeesres eoeee .. 84,295,096 99 
Estimated Surplus by the New York State Standard at 4 12 per cent., over $9,000,000 00 


From the undivided surplus of $4,295,096 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversionary 
dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on 


During the Year 6,946 Policies have been Issued, Insuring $22,229,979, 


Jan. 1, 1877, 45,421. (Jan. 1, 1877, 127,748,478. 
Number of | Jan. 1, 1878, 45,605. Amount | Jan. 1, 1 887. 
Jan. 1, 1879, 45,005. Jan. 1, ise, 125,282,144. 
Policies in force. Jp. 1, 1880, 45,705. at risk, | Jan. 1, 1880, 127,417,763. 
Jan. 1, 1881, 48,548. Jan. 1, 1881, 135,726,916, 
Death- ( 1876, $1,547,648. Income / 1876, $1,906,950. Divisible (Jan. 1st, 1877, $2,026.816. 
1,688,128. | 1877, 1,867,457. Jan. Ist, 1878, 3 664,144. 
claims 4 1878, 1,687,676. from 41878, 1.948.665. | Surplus at{ Jan. Ist, 1879, 25811,436. 
879, 1,569,854. | 1879, 2,088,650. Jan. 1st, 1880, 8,120,871. 
paid. 1,731,721. - Interest. | 1880, 2,317,889.  4percent. (Jan. Ist, 1881, 4,205,006. 
TRUSTEES: 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, DAVID DOWS, CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., 
WM. H. APPLETON, GEORGE A. O8GOOD, EDWARD MARTIN, 
WILLIAM BARTON, HENRY BOWERS, JOHN MAIRS, 


EDW. A. WHITTEMORE, 
RENRY TUCK, M.D., 
ALEXANDER STUDWELL, 


resident. 


Actuary. 
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A FABLE OF OLYMPUS. 


BY THE REV. A. L. FRISBIB. 











Tne tables were spread on Olympus, one day, 

With elegant silver and gorgeous array 

Of Obina, old-fashioned and painted by hand. 

Tall glasses antique at each plate, by com- 
mand 

Of Juno, were set and filled to the fall 

With nectar, home-brewed and delightfully 
cool. 

Ambrosia, the food of the gods, lay in piles 

All the tables along, prepared in all styles 

Each goddess had Jearned from the cook- 
book she read ; 

For gods of Olympus were royally fed. 

Bome called for ambrosia so meayerly done 

It might have been cooked by a flash of the 
sun; 

While others Insisted on broil or on roast 

So tremendously done as would give to no 
ghost 

Of lurking trichinew a ghost of a show. 

Some batted it swift; some were daluty and 
slow; 

Some preferred a la mode; some liked fric- 
aree ; 

Bome took it with sugar; some plain as 
could be ; 

Some were partial to hot; while some chose 
it cold, 

Ladled up fr m the pot fully nine days old ; 

Some crumbed it in nectar and stirred it in 
well; 

Some took it with vinegar, on the half-shell. 

There was gallant good-cheer at Olympian 
board. 

Bacchus lilted a song, while Old Vulcan 
roared ; . 

Sweet Venus was charming, Diana serene, 

Aod compliments tickled the ear of the 
Queen. 


But Jupiter, father of gods and of men, 
Looked gloomily, darkly about him; and 
then 
He frowned upon Juno, and said, witha nod, 
* The feast was unfit. for the taste of a god. 
Declared that the nectar was watery, thin; 
The ambrosia half-cooked.”” Then down to 
his chin 
His arrogant mouth at the corners he drew, 
With complexion of black, cerulean blue. 
He snubbed Aphrodite, gave Hebe a cuff, 
And behave’ in a style unseemly and rough. 
The gods were amazed and the poddesses 
dumb; 
Bacchus stopped fn his song, and Vulcan’s 
low hum 
Inarticulate echoed the chorus he sang 
A moment before till the dining-hall rang. 
But, back of her quiver, instead of a fan, 


Dian whispered to Hermes: “ Just like a 
man, 

To fly in a passion and fume tn a pet. 

I’m giad I’m not married, and don’t you 
forget!’ 


But Juno the cause of the trouble divined. 

To the guests her fair bead she blandly tn- 
clined, 

And said: ‘‘’Tis dyspepsia. Pray don’t be 
severe. 

I beg you, Minerva, don’t suffer a sneer. 

When himself, he’s a fond and delightful 
old dear ; 

But when he {is rent by those demons within, 

When his mouth drops a circle down to his 
ebin, 

When his temper inflames to such a degree, 

And his face wears the shade you wondering 
see, 

It is rather hard for a lady like me! 

We've been living too high. We must diet 
awhile, 

And then will return the sweet light of bis 
emile. 

Are you better now, dear? Take my vin- 
algrette. 

Don’t exert yourself, please. Do try not to 
fret. 

Do try to get well. There’sa dear. Try for 
me. 

Tell me al) your state cares. Your mind 
must be free.”’ 

But Jupiter heard ber with tip-tilting nose, 

Revealing the scorn he could show, if he 
chose. 

“Mrs. J.,’’ he replied, “‘ my versatile Queen, 
Be your care to improve your horrid cuisine/ 
Don*% come to me now with palaver and 

stuff. 
I’ve heard it before, as you know well enough, 
Of diet don’t speak. This detestable spread, 
Thin as water and wind, shows bow I’ve been 
fed. 
Don’t wheedle and try lackadaisical airs 
To worm out the secrets of mighty affairs, 
The spbere of a goddess | take to be home; 
Her care is her husband and babies that 
come ; 
Her brain isn’t equal to matters of state ; 
Her views are too airy to have any weight. 
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80 don’t intermeddle, good madam, with Now this was astunner; but Beechus arose, | mouth issued perpetually a tawny ooze 





Troy. 
On duties domestic your talents employ. 
Just give me a home that’s a haven of rest 
When I’m vexed with intrigues, with bur- 
dens oppressed. 
With a world at your feet, it is mighty odd 
Your table should be an offense to a god. 
This nectar you boast is a horrible drench. 
Ambrosia becomes in my nostrils a stench, 
Give me something forchange. That’s all 
that I need. 
The eagle I sent on 
Seems tearing at mé. 
Mrs. J., 
Speedy measures devise to drive him away; 
Or, by Jupiter, I wil sue for divorce, 
And leave you, grass-widowed, to go your 
own course.”’ 
Then Juno went off in hysterical fits, 
As each soch occasion the lady permits. 
For campbor ran Hebe, Hermes for cologne, 
To revive the poor creature, stiff as a stone; 
Diana her quiver swift plied as a fan 
And scowled at Apollo, who, ‘just like a 
man,’ 
Was piling up things of no manner of use 
And lumbering round like an infinite goose; 
While Jupiter, sulky, his thumb in his vest, 
Went out where his eagles were building a 
nest, 
And whistled a polka while stamping along, 
To rally his courage to fight it out strong. 
Then Juno’s lids parted; her heart gave a 
throb; 
She gasped, and then laughed, then sat up, 
with a sob; 
Her camphor inhaled, of her salts took a 
emell ; 
In parenthesis said ‘‘ I'l] worry him well !”’ 
Then, true to her station, resumed her com- 
mand, 
And undertook promptly the business in 
hand. 
Her features portrayed and each well-fitting 
word 
An anxious concern for her suffering lord. 
“Give me counsel,” she said, ‘immortals 


metheus to feed 
You will please, 


sublime. 

What help can be found for the Father of 
Time? 

He’s nervous and weakly, distracted full 
sore ; 


The Jove whom I wedded, he’s not any more. 
In the honeymoon days he’d murmur to me: 
‘Your nectar’s divine. I would have it a sea, 
And, bathing therein, I would drink at each 


pore.’ 

Alas! for the bliss and the brightness of 
yore ! 

Why, then, for ambrosia he’d pass up his 
plate 


Till, fearful of famine, I begged him to 
Wait. 

Now, prepare as I will, in soup or on toast, 

He only will touch a small pinch, at the 
most. 

Immortal he ts, or he’d give up the ghost. 

Now he clamors for change, but then he 
would say: 

‘Your viands I'd eat fore’er and a day. 

They’re richer and sweeter than some I 
could name. 

Do send the receipt down to Pluto’s young 
dame.’ 

He’s dreadfully set, is this husband of 
mine; 

I fear that he’ll suffer and languish and 
pine 

Until something be found his system to 
brace, 

Tone up digestion, and brighten his face.”’ 


Then Neptune arose, shedding breath of 
the sea. 
‘Let Jupiter come to the ocean with me. 

Let him toss on the waves and bathe in the 
brine ; 

He will soon boast of health as rugged as 
mine. 

Just let him be seasick. ’Twill righten bis 
bile. 

He'll soow be made overand wear his old 
smile.”’ 

Juno pone exclaimed : ‘Oh! that cannot 


I'll see him no more if I see him at sea. 

A maritime life wouldn’t suit him at all. 

’Twas married life gave us this pitiful squall.” 

Then Mercury said: * Ill compound bim a 
pill. 

Blue mass it shall be. He can take it at will. 

»Twill act like a charm on bis liver and spleen, 

Give him back as he was—the pride of his 
Queen.” 

But Juno’s voice rose to the shrill treble key 

And darted the query : ‘‘ How dare you to me 

A medicine name allopathic ? That’s cool, 

When you know that we practice the oppo- 
site school. 

You will please understand I’m not at the 
pass 

To suffer my darling to swallow blue mass. 

He shall die in my arms, if sickness can kill; 

But shall not be cured with mercurial pili.” 





With a blush on his cheek aad rubicund 
nose, 
‘To say that three bottles of lager each day, 
With occasional drinks, an excellent way, 
If faithfully followed, would certainly prove 
To bring health to the cheek of suffering 
Jove. 
He met with no favor, for Juno, at least, 
Considered her husband enough of a beast, 
Leaving lager alone. 
But who there could tell 
The coveted thing to make Jupiter well ? 
What one of them all, sister, cousin, or aunt, 
Could point out the drug, elixir, or plant? 


Minerva arose, the one goddess austere, 
Profound in all wisdom and learning severe. 
She spoke, and Olympus was breathlessly 
still. 
“Let the eyes of our Queen, if such be her 

will, 

Search the orb of the earth—the Vale of 
Cashmere, 

Well watered by springs transcendently clear, 

Breathed over by winds aromatic and sweet, 

Hid deep in the mountains, a charming re- 
treat. 

Pomona, the sly boots, her garden has there, 

And there grow at her will things precious 
and rare. 

I saw her of late feeding mortals a fruit 

That with food of the gods might even dis- 
pute. 

Pray, Jet ter be summoned, and bidden to 
bring 

The gem of ber growths to the Father and 
King.” 

Juno beckoned to Hermes. Downward he 
sped. 

Pomona right soon to the council was led, 

On her palm a huge bowl she balanced, and 
bore 

To Juno, and said: “For the King we 
adore. ,, , 

Lo! out of the ether and out of the dew, 

Out of fire of the sun that burns through the 
blue, 

Ont of magic of light and magic of frost, 

And currents electric that blazed as they 
crossed, 

And out of mysterious wealth of the earth, 

And out of the skill of a god this had birth. 

‘Tis something to grace even Jupiter's 
feast, 

And with a new blessing to gladden the 
blest !’’ 


Once more sat the gods at Olympian board, 

And Jupter with them, while Juno out- 
poured 

From bow] of Pomona the wonderful thing 

That should joy to all gods and Jupiter 
bring. m 

Far through the vast hall a new perfume 
arose; : 

Unwonted delight thrilled the Olympian 
nose ; 

But when faste responded—let ham tell who 
can 

Celestial sensations in language of man. 

All talk was suspended. Old Vulcan was 
mute, 

Hushet by the aroma and spell of the fruit ; 

E’en Venus with Cupid neglected to play ; 

The lyre of Apollo all sflently lay 

On the ground at his feet; and Bacchus, the 
sot, 

Sat late at the supper, his wine-skins forgot. 

Juno beamed on the throng with pleasure 
and pride: 

And Jupiter, mellowing, sat by her side, 

Oft passing his plate, as his wont was of 
yore, 

And saying: “ My Darling, please give me 
some more.”’ 


There was peace on Olympus and Jove was 
restored 
When the strawberry came to its place onthe 
board. 


Des Mores, Iowa. 
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THE CLEARPOND STAGE. 
BY MRS. KATE CLARK. 


Ir had been storming hard all day. The 
seventeen miles of hilly roadway from 
Selborn to Clearpond were two feet deep 
in the snow, which was stil] falling, and 
the evening stage was late. It was due in 
Clearpond at eight o’clock, but the pointer 
stood at nine in the village ‘‘Store and 
post-office,” and yet the stage had not 
come. 

The store was full, as usual, of men wait- 
ing for the mail. There was “‘ the Judge,” 
who had never held other court than that 
which was now assembled around him, but 
whose keen wit and solid judgment were 
well worthy of a bigher bench; his Bos- 
well, in the person of ‘‘ Uncle Cephas,” the 
village cobbler, from each corner of whose 
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suggestive of tobacco; ‘‘the Deacon,” a 
notorious drinker and swearer, but of a se- 
vere and dignified aspect; ‘‘Gran’pa Bil- 
lin's,” whose kindly smile and venerable 
white beard gave ‘‘tone” tothe assembly; 
and ‘‘Banty,” the postmaster, whose real 
vame of Simpkins had been long discarded 
from common use for the nickname which 
his small size and strutting manner had 
earned for him. Besides these, there werea 
dozen young fellowsand some old ones, of 
more or less consequence, the whole form- 
ing a company suchas every New England 
post-office knew well at that time. - This 
was the place to get ‘‘ the news,” as much 
as the ‘‘ sewin’-ineetin’.” 

“They do say,” remarked the Judge, 
rolligg a quid of tobacco from one cheek to 
the other—‘‘they do say, Banty, that 
Seth ain’t a-gittin’ so much as he reely 
wants for takin’ the mail. How is it?” 

Seth Plunkett had faithfully carried the 
United States mail between Selborn and 
Clearpond for sixteen years. 

‘* Guess it’s so,” replied the shrewd little 
postmaster, with a knowing nod. 

**T’d like to know,” said the Deacon, 
‘what he’s a-goin’ to do about it. Strike?” 

Banty nodded several times impressively. 

‘‘Humph!” said the Judge, after a mo- 
ment’s pause. ‘‘ He’ll be a-buntin’ his head 
agin’ a stun-wall. The Guv’ment’s econ- 
omizin’. Seth won’t git no riz this year.” 

‘Think not?” piped up Uncle Cephas, 
making a clean path for his words at the 
expense of his hand. ‘‘ He ruther erspects 
it. Told me so yesserday.” 

‘* He—won’t—git—no—riz, I tell you!” 
repeated the Judge, pounding on the count- 

er to emphasize euch word; and the weight 
of opinion seemed to be on his side. 

Just then the door opened, and a pretty 
young girl, with bright dark eyes and a 
trim figure, peered in shyly through the 
cloud of tobaceo-smoke. Grandpa Billin’s 
was near the door, and beckoned to her 
reassuringly. 

**Come in, Hettie,” he said. 
hain’t come.” 

‘‘You don’t suppose anything has hap- 
pened to Father, do you?” said pretty Hen- 
rietta Plunkett, coming just inside the 
door. 

“Law, no!” replied Grandpa Billin’s, 
while from the crowd further in a young 
man made his way, whose rising color, as 
he pressed forward, seemed to greatly 
amuse his companions, one of whom said, 
with a sly wink: ‘‘ Pelt Cressy’ll tell her 
the news, Gran’pa. Save yer breath.” 

Hettie was about to shat the door quick- 
ly; but the young man was too close behind 
ber and was soon by her side. 

“* What are you a-doin’ out in this storm, 
Hettie?” he asked, in a tone of tender re- 
proach. 

‘I got real scared about Father.” said 
Hettie Plunkett. ‘‘I stood it as long as I 
could, and then I started out. ’Tisn’t far, 
you know, Pelt. You needn’t go home 
with me. I ain’t afraid.” 

“Law!” said Pelt Cressy, facetiously, as 
he made her take his stout arm. ‘‘How 
independent some folks are!” And they 
walked on to Seth Piunkett’s little cottage. 

Mr. Pelton Cressy and his sweetheart 
would have told you that it was but a few 
moments before the stage came in; but the 
men at the store knew that it was a long 
hour, and were glad enough to hear the 
familiar sound of the stage-bells coming. 
One pair of quick ears heard them “‘down 
ter the bend o’ the river”; and soon, with 
the light from a dozen uplifted curtains in 
the neighborhood streaming out on the 
snow-powdered horses, and with a grand 
flourish of whip and rein, the stage drew 
up at the post-office door. Then Seth 
Plunkett sprang from the high driver’s seat, 
dragging after him the big leathern mail- 
bag, which always seemed ridiculously too 
large to hold the Clearpond mail, and burst 
into the bright light and steaming air of the 
long, low room. 

He wore a great bear-skin overcoat, which 
was white with snow, and his fur cap and 
the tuft of whisker on his chin were still 
whiter. Everybody cleared the way before 
the powerful fellow, as he strode to the 
counter and flung the mail-bag over. 

“I tell you, boys,” said Seth Plunkett, 
fiercely and with «bundant profanity, turp- 
ing to the expectant throng; “it’s au awful 
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to carry this mail over that road any longer 
for two hundred dollars a year is sold. 
That’s all. I'll be blessed if I will!” 

** What is he goin’ to do?” said the Judge, 
as Seth disappeared to ‘‘ put out his team.” 
‘‘He’s driv’ stage—wal, it must be nigh 
onto seventeen year. He ein’t used to doin’ 
nothin’ else. I s’pose, though, he could 
team it,” he added, thoughtfully. 

‘‘No,” said Uncle Cephas, who laid up 
every word that was uttered by the great 
men around him and who was elat: at 
knowing some news. ‘‘I heerd him say 
other night that he could run his stage an’ 
make a livin’ out of passengers an’ sich, 
an’ they could get somebody else to carry 
their consarned old mail.” 

**You didn’t!” said the Judge, with an 
accent of unbelief. 

** Yes, I did,” persisted Uncle Cephas. 

**Wal! wal!” said the solemn Deacon, 
whose words were few but weighty. ‘I 
didn’t think Seth was such a fool.” 

‘¢ Jest so,” said Grandpa Billins, placidly. 
He never swore himself; but he felt, per- 
haps, that the eternal fitness of things de- 
manded strong language from somebody, 
for he patted his cane softly, and repeated: 
‘‘I say jest so to that, Deacon, every time. 
But who'll carry the mail?” 

“Dunno,” suid Uncle Cephas, the regards 
of the whole company forcing out the mor- 
tifying confession. ‘‘1 heard Seth say that; 
but I hain’t heerd no more.” 





But Uncle Cephas, as well as the rest of 
the village, knew before the month of De- 
cember was out that Uncle Sam hud abso- 
lutely refused to raise Seth Plunkett’s sal- 
ury; alsothat another stage was about to be 
put on the road, which would convey the 
United States mails and would also carry 
passengers, 

“‘Can’t neither on ’em pay,” said the 
Judge, in the silence which followed this 
aubouncement, when first made by Banty 
at tle post-office, ‘‘ Neither on ’em won’t 
pay; but the feller that takes the mail will 
get the best on’t, fur he’s got sunthin’, sure. 
An’ Seth’s got his team to keep, «n’ all that. 
Mark my words, boys, Seth’ll have to go 
to the wall.” 

It was afterward recalled that at this 
point Pelt Cressy looked uncommonly 
sober. The fact was that Pelt was one of 
the best drivers in the section, and had 
just had offered him by an influential 
friend of his in a neighboring town—who, 
however, knew nothing of the internal 
complications of Pelt’s affairs—the chance 
to run the new stage between Selborn and 
Clearpond. 

Pelt was trying hard toget money enough 
together to marry Hettie Plunkett. He 
had a pair of horses, which he had raised 
from colts, and he had been “‘ teaming it” 
for a year back; but what be could make in 
that way was very little, compared with 
the profits of the stage. 

“It'll make Seth mad, o’ course,” he 
reasoned, as he walked toward the post- 
office, the evening after the foregoing con- 
versation; ‘‘but,” straightening up de- 
fiantly, ‘he can team it. He’s got a better 
chance than I have. Somebody’s got to 
take the mail. It might as well be me. 
I'll go right over and see Hettie about it 
now,” he continued, turning toward Seth 
Plunkett’s cottage. ‘‘ It’s got to be settled 
to-night, and she can settle it.” 

Hattie was doubtful and finally tearful; 
but she was at last persuaded by her lover 
that Seth, finding it impossible to compete 
with ‘‘ the Government,” would soon retire, 
more or less good-naturedly, feeling that 
the gain was coming to the family anyhow, 
and that he would make almost as good a 
living at teaming. 

“Well,” said the yielding girl, at last, 
wishing sadly that her dead mother was 
near to counse] her, ‘‘ you decide it, Pelt; 
and, if you take the stage, and Father is 
angry and won’t Jet you come here, we'll 
love each other just the same.” 

During the second week in January a 
grand sensation shook Clearpond to its 
foundations. Pelt Cressy’s horses were to 
draw the new stage, and Pelt himself was 
to drive them. 

The first night after the new movement 
was inaugurated Seth Plunkett’s coach 
reached the post-office first. He stopped 
aud settled with Banty for some trifling 
errands which he had done at Selbora, but 
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night, and anybody that thinks I’m agoin’ | his dark looks and irritated manner showed | Seth could not speak at once; but he man- | an’ as I see him that day, full o’ passengers, 


that he wasinasavage mood. The mail 
was what they were waiting for there, and 
the one who brought it was the man of the 
hour. Seth Plunkett felt that he was dis- 
crowned and dishonored, and before he 
went to bed that night he made a solemn 
vow that Pelt Cressy should never have his 
daughter. 

‘*He’s a scoundrel!” said Seth Plunkett, 
between his set teeth. ‘‘He’s used me 
mean, and 1’ll have none of him!” 

This feeling grew day by day, as the 
stages passed each other on the road or 
paused at the Half-Way House together. 
Then the feud began toextend. The ladies 
who went to Selborn to shop rode with the 
one whose cause they happened to espouse; 
and, as Seth, though by no means a pro- 
fessing Christian, nominally attended the 
Methodist church, while Pelt’s family were 
Baptists, the lines between the two congre- 
gations marked pretty definitely the limits 
of the factions. 

Grandma Billin’s stopped visiting Mrs. 
Perkius (‘‘ the Deacon’s” wife), because the 
latter had ridden up the river with ‘ that 
sassy Pelt Cressy”; the Judge was no longer 
on speaking terms with Banty; even the 
ministers’ wives ceased exchanging friendly 
courtesies. The village of Clearpond was 
quite at sixes and sevens. 


About this time a lay preacher descended 
upon the place, and the Methodists were 
soon in the midst of a powerful revival. 
The Baptists held off for a while; but soon 
the ice began to thaw, and by a fortnight 
after the first “union meeting” the two 
congregations had so far forgotten their 
differences that they could worship together 
fervently and ignore the strife in their 
midst. Even the rival stage-drivers hurried 
their horses, so that they too could attend 
the meetings. 

The night of the twelfth of March was 
the most fearful one that the valley bud 
known for years. The snow, which was 
constantly falling, intermingled with hail, 
whirled and dashed over the hills and 
through the valley. The drifts were piled 
deep and it was bittercold. A mecting had 
been appointed, but such was the fury of 
the storm that it was given up. Midnight 
drew on, but the stages had not come nor 
been heard from. 

The crowd at the post-office was smaller 
than usual, and huddled closely about the 
great stove. Nobody dared or cared to go 
to bed, and lights gleamed fitfully from 
nearly every window in the village. 

“*O Lord!” said the taciturn Deacon; with 
real awe in his voice, as blast after blast 
rocked the little post-office and the sleet 
rattled against the windows, ‘‘I hope there 
hain’t no harm come to them fellers a-ridin’ 
up the river.” 

Grandpa Billin’s rose as the pointer on the 
old clock began to get around to one. 

‘Guess they bain’t a-comin’ to-night,” he 
said, mildly. ‘‘ Likely they stopped to the 
Half-Way House for all night.” 

But no one else stirred, and the old man 
sat down, to wait a moment longer. The 
spell of a coming calamity seemed to be 
over them all. 

Suddenly they all started and turned 
pale. There wasa hand outside fumbling 
at the latch. Then a hoarse voice said, 
weakly: ‘‘ Let me in.” 

A dozen sprang to open the door, when 
one of their neighbors, who had ridden 
down that morning with Seth Plunkett, 
stumbled in, more dead than alive from the 
severity of the storm. They brought hot 
drinks for him and rubbed his nearly 
frozen limbs; and soon he was able to say, 
brokenly: 

‘*Seth’s comin’, but Pelt’s stage is all 
broke up, down below the bend in the 
‘straight cut.’ Lost the road an’ run off. 
Somebody go fetch two they had to leave 
and the horses.” 

Several men started up to go, and, hastily 
gathering together such things as they 
peeded, they pushed off to find the wreck, 
leaving a team to follow. 

They had hardly gone when the door 
swung violently open, and Seth Plunkett 
entered, bearing in his arms, as if it had 
been a baby, the apparently lifeless form of 
Pelt Cressy. The village folk had learned 
the news in an incredibly short time, and 
came flocking in, in spite of the storm 
which raged outside, till the store was full, 





aged to call for the things that he wanted, 
while some one took his exhausted horses 
to their stable. Three male passengers had 
alighted from the coach. Between them 
they bore the body of a woman. She was 
ove of their neighbors, and was taken to 
her home, near by. 

Pelt Cressy was stretched upon a settee 
by the fire, with a coat fora pillow. They 
brought snow and rubbed his frozen feet 
and hands. There was an ugly gash on his 
forehead and the Doctor announced that 
one of his ribs was broken. 

Under the genial influence of heat and 
stimulants, however, the poor fellow began 
to revive, and the white face, which no one 
would ever have recognized as the hand- 
some young face of Pelt Cressy, showed a 
little color once more. The watcbing crowd 
heaved a sign of relief. 

“‘He’s all right,” said the slow old 
Doctor, counting his pulse. ‘‘ Better get him 
homeat once.” Then he stopped and looked 
around him in perplexity. Pelt Cressy’s 
home was back on the hills, five miles 
away. He had boarded sometimes at the 
tavern. Should they take him there? 

Seth Plunkett, who had been sitling ina 
semi-stupor by the fire, got up at this point 
with a sort of wrench, and shook his 
shaggy coat like a colossal dog. 

‘‘Take him to my house,” he said, ina 
firm voice. ‘‘ Het'll take care of him.” 

The men looked at each other in amaze- 
ment; but silently fixed the young man 
according to the Doctor’s directions, and 
bore him through the storm to the warm 
cottage of the Plunketts. There he was 
laid in Seth’s own white bed, and for many 
days thereafter, till he was strong and well 
once more, ‘* Het” joyfully ‘“‘took cure of 
him.” 

The week after the storm the meetings, 
which had suffered a temporary relapse 
under the overpowering sensation of the 
hour, took on a new vigor. One of Pelt’s 
borses had been killed, and he had declared 
that he never would carry the mail again. 
So it was finally arranged that Seth Plunkett 
should take his old place and pay, and har- 


.mony prevailed once more among the dis- 


tracted inhabitants of Clearpond. They 
could even joke about the furious passions 
which had divided them only a few weeks 
before. They could not, however, clearly 
understand the mental processes in Seth 
and Pelt, through which these extraordi- 
nary changes had been brought about. 
Nobody but themselves, of course, knew 
anything about it, and they had been 
mysteriously silent as to the particulars of 
their reconciliation. Even the most adroit 
of the village gossips interviewed them, 
only to be baffled; but at last it all came 
out. 

Seth Plunkett grew more and more inter- 
ested in the revival as the Spring wore on; 
but he was a man of deep feeling and the 
work of conversion in him was not rapid. 
He rose for prayers night after night at the 
meetings. The brethren all labored with 
him; but he said he ‘‘couldn’t seem to see 
no light.” 

One night, after the elder had made an 
uncommonly moving appeal, the last part 
of which Seth Plunkett bad come in in 
in time to hear, the latter rose, with a 
vehemence which nearly upset the seat in 
front of him, and began to speak earnestly. 
The Judge was there, and even the Deacon 
had stopped in ‘‘ to see the fun,” as he ex- 
pressed it, and all hung anxiously upon 
Seth’s words. 

‘Friends and neighbors,” said the poor 
fellow, while the sweat oozed from his 
temples and trickled down bis rugged face, 
“l’ve ben a-tryin’ and a-tryin’, but you 
know I can’t seem to see no light; an’ it’s 
come to me, friends and neighbors, that 
mebby I’ve got suthin’ I orter confess. 
‘Before men,’ you know. I’ve confessed it 
to my Maker,” and the rough man looked 
up reverently; ‘‘but I hain’t confessed to 
you, an’ mebhy, if I do, I’ll find that peace 
they’ve ben a-tellin’ about. 

** You see, my friends and neighbors”— 
his voice grew deeper and the silence be- 
came painful—‘“‘you see, I almost committed 
a murder last March, only the Lord saved 
me. I'll tell you about it. You remember 
the night o’ the twelfth o’ March? Likely 
pone on us won’t never forget it. Wal, I 
didn’t love Pelt Cressy then; I hated him; 
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goin’ out o’ Selborn, with his spry young 
team, I didn’t love him no better. I wascold 
and cross. [t was an awful night, an’ it 
seemed to grow wuss an’ wuss. My! How 
it tore round on the top o’ Selborn Moun- 
tain! An’ when we come over Scott’s Bridge, 
it seemed 'sif ’twould go down every minute. 

‘*Wal, I started out considerable ahead 
o’ Pelt from the Half-way; but I turned up 
the Ox-Bow, to leave Edithy Fuller, an’ 
when I come into the road ag’in I couldn’t 
tell whether he’d a-gone on or not. "Twas 
all I could do to git along ’thou't stopping 
to look fur tracks. I thought, goin’ through 
the old field, the hosses would give out sure; 
but they held out good, an’ pretty soon we 
come onto the straight cut. It was a-tearin’ 
through here like a wild-cat; but I sorter 
thought I heerd a cry, an’I pulled up a 
minit. Sure enough, it was a cry, an’ I 
knew ’twas Pelt. I knew he'd a-run off the 
bank in the dark an’ the storm. 

‘*Wal,” continued honest Seth Plunkett, 
his voice growing husky as he came to the 
hardest part of his story, ‘‘I knew nobody 
inside o’ my stage heerd it. I knew that 
when we passed the last house—Thatcher’s, 
you know—I was ahead o’ Pelt. Nobody 
could know that he got ahead while I was 
up the Ox-Bow. They wouldn’t, or leastways 
live to tell it,” and his voice faltered, ‘‘ for 
I knew they was most gone—the cry was 
drefful weak; and I cale’lated they had fell 
full fifteen feet when the team run off the 
road, an’ that was enough to a-killed ’em, 
let alone the storm. So, before I could 
make up my mind to jump off, I stopped a 
minit, I did,” said Seth Plunkett, looking 
shamefacedly around. ‘‘ May the Lord for- 
give me! An’ saysI to myself: ‘I'll drive 
on. Nobody’ll never know it. It’s tieir 
own fault. Let ’em die!’” 

Here his voice broke, and he sat down a 
moment, Then he rose and went on: 

“You see, he was my enemy; but I 
thought over what I'd been a-hearin’ in 
these very meetin’s about ‘lovin’ yer ene- 
mies,’ an’ then it come to me that I was 
a-goin’ to do jest the same as to murder 
them folks, leavin’ ’em to die so. An’ ’twas 
all like a flash, you know; but I seemed to 
see my Hettie, an’ she seemed to say (I’ve 
heerd her many times, so proud-like) ‘ My 
father never did a mean thing in his life,’ 
an’ bless her! an’, wal, I got ’em, an’ you 
know the rest.” And Seth Plunkett, whose 
trumpet-like ‘‘ whoa!” had often echoed the 
whole length of the village strect, sat down 
his vast frame shaking with his sobs and his 
voice as soft and tremulous as a woman’s, 


Seth Plunkett found ‘‘ peace” after this 
and lived a noble and self-sacrificing life. 
And when, a few years later, Pelt Cressy’s 
parents died, and Pelt took his Hettie and 
a little Seth back to the bill-farm, Seth staid 
much with them and finally ended there his 
honest and honorable carcer. 

The Clearpond me has long been a 
thing of the past. omotives whiz to- 
day up and down the once quiet valley, 
dragging their noisy trains; but sometimes, 
when Hettie Cressy walks along the village 
street, the old settlers think of her father 
and of the social crowd at the post-oflice, 
with Banty behind the counter and the 
Judge delivering his sage opinions at the 
front, and they heave a sigh of regret for 
‘*the good old times.” 

CHARLEMONT, Mass. 


THE PAINTER WILKIE. 


Wiixre bad told him (Chalmers) how, in 
painting his ‘‘ Rent Day,” he thought long 
and to no purpose by what means he should 
signify that the sorrowful woman with the 
children there had left no husband at home, 
but was a widow under tragical self-nanage- 
ment; till one morning, pushing along the 
Strand, he met a smal! artisan family going 
evidently on an excursion, and in one of 
their hands or pockets somewhere was visible 
the house-key. ‘That will do,” thought 
Wilkie, and prettily introduced the house- 
key as coral in the poor baby’s mouth, just 
drawn from poor mammy’s pocket, to —! 
her unconscious little orphan peaceable. He 
warmly with me in thinking Wilkie 
a man of real genius, real vivacity and sim- 
plicity. Chalmers was himself very beautiful 
to us during that hour, grave (not too grave), 
earnest, cordial face, and figure very little 
altered, only the head had grown white, and 
in the eyes and features you could read 
something of a serene sadness, as if evening 
and star-crowned night were coming on, 
and the hot noises of the day growing un- 
expectedly insignificant to one. We had 
little thought this would be the last of 
Chalmers, in a few weeks after he sud- 
denly died. —Ouriyle's ‘‘ Reminiscences,” 
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LITTLE MARIE. 


BY ELINOR VEY. 





Ovt In the wide field, under a tree, 
On a great yellow pumpkin, sat little Marie. 
Dimpled, bareheaded, she rocked and she 
rolled, 
‘Sud sang on this great round pumpkin of 
gold: 
“T’d be me! just me! 
Me or this pumpkin!” sang cunning 
Marie. 
And rocking and rocking and rolling she 
goes, 
Till the sun burns her cheek as red as a rose. 


Bhe laughs at the sun, as he glares through 
the tree, 
And “I wouldn’t be you’ says this little 
Marie. 
** Your face is so hot and your eyes are so red, 
And before supper’s ready God sends you to 
bed. 
I'd be me! just me! 
Me or this pumpkin!’’ sang cunning 


Marie. 
And rock, rock, roll she goes, 
Till oh! something happens. What do you 
suppose ? 


She must have rocked too hard a speck, 
For that pumpkin whirled over and broke 
bis neck ; 
And, though he shuddered and nearly died, 
The little maid laughed till she almost cried. 
** Now I'd be me! only me! 
Not even apumpkin! Do you see?” sang 
Marie. 
And, giving her friend a playful tap, 
Bhe pulled the old fellow right into her lap. 


** I don’t believe L’d be you,” said she, 


* For your life is so short, my dear. It must 
be 
You have grown all youcan. We'll havea 
ple, 7 
Or we'll let the black cow eat you up! Ob, 
my! 


I’d be me! only me! 
T wouldn’t be you!” 
Marie 
And, dancing and singing, away she goes, 
And leaves the »:mpkin alone with his woes. 


sang laughing 


A blackbird dozed in his coat of silk; 
The sun went to bed while Marie drank her 


milk ; 
And under the stars and the acorn-tree 
boughs 
The pumpkin lay dreaming of pies and cows, 
“Ah me! ah me! 


I'd be Marie! Marie!” groaned he. 
With one cry, he rolled through the field and 
crept 
Close to the house where the little girl slept. 


The grass was 80 wet. so dark was the nicht, 
His pumpkin-seeds rattled in very fright, 

As around the house he rolled and sprang, 
And jumped over stones, as he hoarsely sang: 

*“T would be thee! only thee! 
O Marie! Marie! Marie!’ 
Then back to bis home he went, through the 
dark. 
Marie woke up and whispered: “ Hark !”” 


What could it be! what could ft be! 
Calling and calling and moaning ‘* Marie !” 
He was under the tree, all covered with dust, 
With many a bruise on bis golden crust. 

“I would be thee! only thee! 

O Marie! Marie! Marie!” 

Down through the fleld his song came clear; 
But Marie was asleep. She did not hear. 

**O Marie! Marie !’’ 





“A REGULAR GLORIOUS FOURTH.” 


BY JENNY MARSH PARKER. 





Kart began his ‘‘ Fourth” one of the 
coldest days of winter, when he was get- 
ting over the mumps. As he was forbidden 
to read, he had plenty of time for planning 
it all out—just how he and the boys would 
show their patriotism. Everything was 
settled in his mind, when Patty Greenaway 
came in, a sturdy, rosy, overgrown girl, 
who never stuyed in-doors out of school- 
hours, if she could belp it, no matter the 
weather. She had given up going to the 
Rink all for the sake of her favorite com- 
rade, Kar! Dimmock. 

**I wish some of the boys had come too,” 
whined Karl, fretfully. ‘I want to tell 
the what I have planned for next Fourth 
o1 July.” 

**Oh! tell me,” said Patty, eagerly. 

“*T dow’t believe you will understand. 
Wha. do girls know about pickets, and 
co.trabs. ds, and privateers?” 

Patty declared she thought they were 
splendid. They would make just the jol- 
liest kind of a ‘‘ Fourth.” 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


FO ———____ 











‘But you don’t understand, Patty,” with 
a very old-faskioned air, that was ‘‘intens- 
ified,” as grown-up folks say, by the hand- 
kerchief around his face, tied in a defiant 
knot on the top of his head. ‘‘ This is 
something more than play. 1am down on 
doing nothing but ‘fire off crackers. My 
grandfather fought in the Revolution, and 
my Uncle Will was with Grant at Vicks- 
burg; and do you think I am going to keep 
my next: Fourth of July throwing torpedoes 
at the sidewalk? We boys” (and he stuck 
his thumb into his jacket button)—‘‘ we 
boys are going into camp, military fashion. 
A real camp—Fort Defiance.” 

** Where will it be?” broke in Patty. 

*‘Down to the Bay. That Point where 
you found the water-lilies last summer. 
We are to be a picked company. Each one 
of us will have the name of a famous sol- 
dier. Weshall be right in the midst of 
guerillas or Indians—I haven’t decided 
which.” 

‘Oh! let me be a guerilla!” 
fairly clapped her hands. 

Karl hemmed a little. He didn’t want 
to hurt Patty’s feelings; but he thought her 
very blind to the state of things. 

“‘T tell you, Patty, it won’t bea safe place 
for little girls.” Patty was a head taller 
than Karl and weighed ever so much more. 
She did laugh a little out of her great brown 
eyes; but he went on. ‘I am going to be 
General Fremont; Tom must be Farragut; 
and, of course, all the boys will want to be 
Grant, so 1 have decided not to have Grant 
along.” 

“You must 
Patty. 

**Oh! no,” said Karl, decidedly. ‘‘ Why, 
don’t you remember, Patty, how all that 
was?” 

‘** But, if you are all great generals.” she 
continued, ‘‘ who will do the cooking?” 


And Patty 


have John Brown,” said 


‘The contrabands, of course” Patty 
laughed merrily. Karl flushed. ‘* But 
we shall have contrabands. Pete Jack- 


son will be glad enough to go, and he’s 
black enough, I’m sure.” 

“Patty did not deny it; but Pete Jack- 
son fora cook! It made her laugh to think 
of it. 

‘* There will be about twelve of us in all,” 
Karl went on, ‘‘and we may have to draft 
for that twelve.” Patiy’s eyes were very 
big. ‘‘ We shall hire tents of the Fifty- 
fourth regiment, and go into camp the day 
before the Fourth, if not earlier. Sam 
Brickner’s father will take us down in one 
of his big lager-wagons, with bells on the 
horses and allthat. We will have a bugte, 
and a drummer boy, and a flag-staff, of 
course, and a great, big flag. Some of the 
boys will bave to act the part of spy, and 
get into the camp when the picket is 
asleep; and then we shall have a military 
trial, and—” 

** Shoot them, of course,” broke in Patty. 
‘That will be splendid! Oh! let me be 
the spy. Don’t you know women are al- 
ways the best spies?” 

Karl was simply confounded. 

“You, Patty? You don't know what 
you are talking about. Why, this is to be 
like real war—raids and massacres, and 
we may have to live off the country.” 

‘‘But you mustn’t do that,” and Patty 
looked wise. ‘‘My Aunt Jane lives back 
of that Point, and you had betier not try 
living off her chicken-yard.” 

“Who wants chickens, when they can 
get lots of fish? Who is going to missa 
few potatoes from a big field full?” 

‘‘And won’t you have any fire-crackers?” 

‘*Stacks of them, and a big bonfire all 
night.” 

‘‘Hadn’t you better write down on a 
paper all the things you will want to carry 
along?” meekly suggested Patty. 

‘| was just going to do that,” and Gen- 
eral Fremont the Second brought out his 
pencil and a little note-book. He thought 
along time in silence, and Patty was the 
first to speak. 

**You will want good, thick blankets 
and plenty of straw.” 

‘‘Of course, we shall want blankets. 
Everybody knows that.” But he wrote it 
down. The straw they would get of some 
of the neighboring farmers. 

‘* A hammock,” said Patty, ‘‘and match- 
es. Don’t forget the matches.” 

‘A gridiron!” triumphantly, from Karl. 
**Girls never think of the things most 


. 





needed. It’s always the furbelows. What 
should we do without a gridiron?” 

‘‘And you can cook almost everything 
with that and a kettle. Don’t take many 
dishes, Karl. You will only have them to 
wash, and that is such a bother!” witha 
deep sigh. 

‘Salt and pepper.” ’ 

‘“‘And a comb,” after a long thought, 
from Patty. ‘‘ Military men are always 
very tidy, you know.” 

‘Then we must havea towel!” decided- 
ly, from Karl; and he wrote ‘‘1 towel.” 

‘* Soap,” from Patty. 

“‘A lot of baked beans and chocolate 
cake.” 

** Coffee and sugar.” 

‘“‘A leg of ham,” in all gravity, from 
Karl. 

‘‘You haven’t mentioned plates, Patty. 
Did you think we would eat from our 
hats?” 

‘‘Six paper plates ought to do,” said 
Patty. 

** You see,” said Karl, ‘‘I have so much 
to do to get this thipg in good military 
shape, I may forget some of the little mat- 
ters. We shall all have to read up the his- 
tories of the Revolution and the Rebellion 
and the Indian wars. We must learn the 
rules of civilized warfare, and all about sut- 
Jers and hospitals; but it will pay, Patty, 
and we shall have a glorious Fourth! See 
if we don’t!” 

**May I tell Uncle Dick about it?” 

Uncle Dick was a favorite of Patty’s—a 
very prince of uncles. 

‘‘L suppose you will have to tell him. 
Girls never can keep anything to them- 
selves.” 

Patty tossed her head. 

“But I want you to tell him, Patty. I 
really de. And please ask him to lend us 
his fleld-glass.” 

“Did you say you were going to have a 
hospital?” It took Patty a little while to 
find her sweet temper again. 

‘‘Of course. Who ever heard of a real 
military camp without a hospital?” 

** Where will you get your nurses? Did 
you ever hear how Aunt Katie—” 

‘But we are nut to have any Aunt 
Katies. That's settled. If any of our men 
are sick (a shot-wound or something of 
that kind), why, the contraban:!ls can take 
good care of them.” Then he lowered his 
voice toa geutler key, for he was begin- 
ning to be sorry for Patty. ‘‘ You see just 
how it is, Patty, aod I can’t help it. When 
boys go fora regular glorious Fourth, they 
can’t have any girls along. You must get 
up something all by yourselves. Why 
wouldn’t a dolls’ pic-nic be just the 
thing?” 


i. 


Fort Defiance looked harmless enough, in 
the thick mist of that early Independence 
morning. A great fire was blazing, al- 
though the day promised to be hot. Bang! 


hang! bang! went the powder from all | 


partsof the camp. The sun was getting 
up in a sleepy kind of way, as if wondering 
what such a noise in that place could be 
about? 

The twelve ‘‘ Fearless Defenders of Fort 
Defiance” bad passed a sleepless night. 
What with the mosquitoes, and the bull- 
frogs, and the lack of spring-bedsteads, 
they were willing enough to turn out at 
early reveille. What a glorious time they 
were going to have,to be sure! Bang! 
bang! bang! 

Gen. Fremont, with a badly-bitten face, 
sat before the fire, the smoke almost 
choking him, trying to read his ‘‘ Rules 
for the Day.” He knew Patty woyld for- 
get something. They ought to have had 
mosquito-bars, and it was his own fault 
(he was ready to acknowledge it) that a 
guard-house had been forgotten. Pete 
Jackson had done nothing but eat of their 
best provisions since they started, and he 
had declared he would not say ‘‘ Massah” 
nor black boots. 

Patty had told him that his ‘‘ Rules and 
Regulations” would be good for nothing; 
that the boys were going for a good time, 
and would bave it in theirown way. Karl, 
sitting there, thought Patty had been right 
in one thing, any way. How could he, by 
any amount of shouting, carry out his 
‘‘ Order of the Day.” It read as follows: 

** Reveille. 


Sentries report at headquar- 
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ters. Grand salute at sunrise. Drill. Break- 
fast. Skirmishers sent out to explore the 
country,” etc., etc. 

Pete, the contraband, came just then 
and curled down before the fire, a big wedge 
of custard pie in his hand. 

‘‘Who is giving out rations without 
orders?” asked the commander-in-chief. 

‘* Anybody and everybody,” was the surly 
answer. 

Th Geeneral went directly to the sutler’s 
tent, to find the commissariat eating his 
mother’s chocolate cake. What was the 
use of cooking, and setting a table, and 
having all that nonsense, as long as there 
was a plenty of cake and pies and such? 
‘Get out on making coffee!” Who wanted 
coffee? Water? Sure enough. Nobody 
had once thought of where they was to get 
water, and at the mention of the word 
every boy wanted a drink. No, the Bay 
water would never do. Nota drop fit to 
drink was nearer than the farmhouse at the 
top of the bill. Somebody must go for 
water, and borrow a pail besides. 

‘‘Here you, Pete” (lucky they had a 
contraband along), General Fremont’s com- 
pliments. His army die of thirst. Buy three 
quarts of milk besides. Bismarck, here, you 
pay for the milk. If you can’t bring it all 
at once, go twice. That’s all. Why don’t 
you start? Off with you! What do you 
suppose we brought you along for?” 

The lagging feet of the sullen contraband 
were fairly driven from the camp. 

Gen. Fremont watched him slowly climb- 
ing the steep, pathless hill. He doubted if 
they had been just to Pete; if Gen. Butler 
would not have acted differently. Of 
course, the farmer would not lend that 
ragged black boy a pail; and what if Pete 
should be met by an ugly dog? Surely, 
“The Little Corporal,” Napoleon Bona- 
parte, never risked a battalion so recklessly. 

The commander started after Pete, and 
overtook him, without difficulty, at the 
first place out of sight of the camp. There 
Pete had settled himself, apparently for a 
pap. Nor was he at all alarmed at the ap- 
proach of so considerable a detachment 
from the main army. Jn fact, he said he 
had made up his mind to go home. He 
had enough of ‘‘playing up niggah fer 
nuffin.” 

‘“‘You must remember how brave and 
self-sacrificing your people were in the 
war,” said Karl. ‘‘ We are trying to live 
those famous times over again; and you 
must do your part, with the rest of us,” 

‘Our folks did a lot of running away in 
de time of de wah,” said Pete. ‘‘ Dey 
wouldn’t stand to be slaves any longer; but 
I guess I'll help you out of this scrape, 
seein’ it’s you.” And he pulled up the hill 
without further rebellion, to the great re- 
lief of the General, who was wondering 
what he should do if unable to manage de- 
serters as did Old Hickory, with the iron 
candlestick. 

Between the edge of the wood and the 
farm-house, hidden in an orchard, was a 
wide, treeless meadow. The head of the 
column was fainting with heat. 

‘‘Now, Pete. there is no use in our both 
going up to the house. Somebody ought 
to stay here as a kind of reserve guard for 
the camp, you know. If you need me, 
signal for my approach from that red gate. 

Pete marched off valiantly, and the re- 
serve corps sat down upon the grass and 
tried to count his musquito wounds. The 
birds sang over his head, the grasshoppers 
made merry in the clover; but he could 
only think how good a nice broiled beef- 
steak would taste that minute, and how de- 
lightful it would be to lie down, just for a 
little while, on the white bed in his pretty, 
cool room at home. 

Pete was gone a long time. 
have happened? 

Karl was thinking about retreatinz, for 
re-enforcements, when he saw somebody 
coming toward the red gate—a big boy, in 
a farmer’s blouse and wide straw hat; and, 
as sure ashe lived, didn’t this man (for it 
wasn’t a boy) have a gun on his shoulder? 

‘Come here, instantly!” shouted the 
man. What could Pete have been doing? 
Karl was no coward, and a gentlenran; so 
he obeyed the strange summons. 

. The big gate swung open to receive him 
and a big hand was laid on his shoulder. 

“You are my prisoner. In the name of 


What could 
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away, I arrest you for running the block- 
ade, and shall take you directly to the 
guardhouse of Old Point Comfort.” 
“What? What did you say?” gasped 
Karl, half frightened, but beginning to 
understand. ‘‘ Did you say Patty is here?” 


e It. 


The thirsty troops at Fort Defiance, 
weary of waiting for water, pushed off in 
their boats at Jast for a swim in the Bay, 
leaving their clothing on shore. They 
were splashing about like dolphins, when 
they saw two men enter their camps, each 
carrying a pail. Their joy at the sight was 
quickly changed to alarm, for these men 
were gathering up all their clothing 
and stacking it in a heap, and then 
didn’t one of them sit down on the pile, 
while the other actually leveled a gun at 
them and bid them come ashore? Shades 
of ’76! What did it all mean? They 
climbed into their boats in a hurry and 
made for the shore, looking very like South 
Sea Islanders. 

‘*Oyez! oyez! oyez!” the big fellow in 
the blue blouse shouted. ‘‘I bring you a 
dispatch from the commander of Old Point 
Comfort. Respect the flag of truce!” And 
up went a shirt on his gun. ‘‘ Your com 
mander is our prisoner. Unconditional 
surrender! E pluribus unum! Divided we 


stand, united you fall!” 
- * * * 


Two long tables, laden down with every- 
thing a hungry boy could wish for—or a 
well-fed one for that matter—and above the 
feast the thick boughs of the apple trees. 
Lemonade by the pailful; befrilled hams; 
heaps and heaps of berries; pyramids of 
cakes, biscuits, and fruits of every kind 
obtainable; and such a profusion of flags 
and flowers; and a company of ladies and 
gentlemen, under a gayly-striped tent, sing- 
ing patriotic songs; while a bevy of merry 
little girls, dressed in red, white, and blue, 
jaunty liberty caps above their ‘‘ bangs,” 
were fluttering about like butterflies. 

Not a very gloomy prison, to be sure, 
was Old Point Comfort that Independence 
Day. One of its two prisoners lay asleep 
in a hammock, near the long tables, a blue 
gauze veil over his swollen face. 

“‘They’re coming! They're coming!” 
somebody shouted from the red gate, and 
the ‘‘ Fearless Defenders” were to be seen 
on the edge of the woods, their drum and 
fife striking up after a singularly merry 
fashion for a defeated and captured army. 

General Fremont awoke and sat upin the 
hammock, looking decidedly bewildered. 
There was Patty Greenaway, on 1 flag-be- 
decked pony, riding out through the red 
gate, her body-guard of merry little girls 
well in advance. 

‘““Now, Karl Dimmock,” came from 
Patty, when the united armies marched up 
to the tables and she had slipped from the 
saddle, ‘‘ you are to make the oration—a 
regular Fourth-of July speech, all about 
Bunker Hill, and Molly Starks, and all that. 
Then we will have our dinner, and after 
that we are going for a sail on the lake. 
Uncle Dick says you hoys are not going 
back to that camp at all. He is going to 
have you sleep in one of his big barns.” 

Karl was not at all inclined to make a 
speech, and all the boys were shouting for 
one. Uncle Dick stood up beside him and 
said: ‘‘ We will give them a song, Karl. 
That will be better. Strikeupnow!” And 
the Professor sang, most happily, ‘‘ The 
girl I left behind me” 


“If you'll not come, nor let me go, 
T'll think you have resigned me. 
My heart nigh broke when I answered ‘No’ 
To the girl I left behind me.” 


And he bowed low to Putty. 

‘‘I knew well enough,” said Patty, when 
they were having the delightful sail, ‘‘ that 
boys couldn’t have a real good time with- 
out girls. Now, don’t you wish we had 
gone off toa ‘dolls’ picnic’? Just as if we 
didn’t know how to have a glorious Fourth 
of July.” 





Tue two-pounds-and-a-quarter trout now 
lazily rests himself in his hiding-place bencath 
the bank, with his weather eye on the lookout 
for the fisherman’s fly. When he sees it, he 
gathers himself, springs for it, catches it, and 
follows it out of the water just far enough to 
have the fisherman estimate his weight, and 
then goes back to his old place and fixes up 
his sore mouth. The two-pound-and-a-quarter 
jrout is exclusively a water-bird. 











PUZZLEDOM. 


[Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzies.” THe INDEPENDENT, New York.) 








PREFIX PUZZLE. 
By means of one and the same prefix make: 
. To lessen mean to blunt. 
. A limit mean to reverberate. 
. A color mean to repel. 
. A conjunction mean to keep off. 
Hypocrisy mean to abjure. 
. To yield mean to withdraw. 
. A coin mean new. 
. To summon mean to declaim. 
. A piece of rope mean to rebound. 
. To gather together mean to remember. 
. A measure mean a register. 
. To hide mean to find. 
. An article of clothing mean to set right. 
Excellent mean to purify. 
. Tardy mean to tell. 
. A certain season mean to yield. 
. Principal mean to stay. 
. A stamp mean an observation. 
. A young person mean negligent. 
. A speck mean far off. 
. Beyond mean a meal. 
. A kind of fuel mean to do again. 
. Shut up mean to be sorry. 
. To work mean an answer. 
. A piece of land mean to take back. 
L. 8. A. 
WORD SQUARES IN STORY. 
I. 

We were all going on a picnic to Gray’s 
Woods, and were obliged to start so early in 
the morning that the servant was not up, and 
so we made a ———— upon the pantry. We 
secured a first-rate lunch and started off. 
When we reached the grounds, --—— was 
missing, and Frank started back ‘to find her. 
Now, Charlie, who was a - , went too, 
much to Frank’s disgust. Their search did 
not much, for the young girl came 
along alone soon after, and was greeted with 
cries of affection ; but when the boys returned, 
they were met with perfect of derision. 
L. 8. R. 
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II. 

It was the first time that Tom ever went toa 
circus. He was very much astonished to see 
the crowd that came from all ——~—. He was 
the grounds for an hour before the per- 
formance began. After it was all over, he 
went back to his uncle’s, and read books 
till tea-time. After supper, a big red cow got 
tmto the yard and trampled down a splendid 
large , that Tom’s aunt prized very 
highly. Tom thought that was almost as good 
as another circus. When the cow was put 
out, the boy went into the house and played on 
the organ, which had two H. 














NUMERICAL ENIGMAS, 


3 
Iam composed of ten letters. 
My 3, 5, 7, 1, 9, 10 is to confine. 
My 4, 8, 2, 6 is a command to stop. 
My whole comes with the summer. 


II. 

I am composed of 12 letters. 

My 1, 4, 9 is a vat. 

My 3, 12, 8, 5, a coin. 

My 11, 10, 8, 9, an important building in the 
Government service. 

My 2, 6, 11 means to carefully direct. 

My 5, 7, 8 is a weight. 

My whole, like the above, 
the summer. 


also comes with 


H. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
+ &# ££ © & 


* *# # & ee & 
* 2+ &£# #2 & 
* * * * 7 
% % ial * * 
% = J * * 
Across: 1, favored; 2, an Eastern country ; 
8, foamy: 3 benefit ; 5, a famous lover ; 6, an 
opening. 


Initals and finals give the name of a well- 
known writer of anne and verse. Douiy 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY 71x. 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA.—Street cleaning. 
Ex1GmMa.—Politicians at Albany. 

HippEN AMERICAN Rivers.—1, Genesee; 
2, Kentucky; 3, Yazoo; 4, Muskingum; 
5, Missouri ; 6, Llinois ; 7, Colorado ; 8, Ashley; 
9, Miami; 10, Pla‘te ; 11, Scioto ; 12, Delaware; 
13, Housatonic ; 14, Potomac ; 15, Chemung; 
16, Wabash; 17, Umpqua; 18, Joaquin; 
19, Patapsco; 20, Batsto; 21, Thames; 22, 
Licking. . 

DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 
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Enormous fortunes are occasionally 
amassed by individual mandarins in Cathay. 
Not infrequently, however, these guins, 
which are almost invariably the result of 
oppression and extortion, finally go to re- 
plenish the imperial coffers, which palace 
extravagance geverally keeps fairly empty. 

A North China paper, quoting the Peking 
Gasette, says that the confiscated property 
of ‘‘ Duke Ho, the same individual who in- 
sulted the English ambassxdor, Lord Am- 
herst, amounted in value to $120,000,000. 
Later on, when the Emperor ‘laukwang 
confiscated the property of Kishew, the 
viceroy of Liang Kwang, it was set down at 
682 catties of gold, 17,940,000 taels of silver, 
and 11 boxes of jewels, valued at $40,000,- 
000.” Possessions such as these will vie 
with the most colossal accumulations of 
Western millionaires. Our contemporary 
remarks that Chung How, the brother-in- 
law of Prince Kung, is known to be an 
exceedingly wealthy man; but it is not ap- 
parent that ‘‘either he or his avaricious 
colleagues took any particular part in 
affording relief to the sufferers from the 
late famine.” 
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PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
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Cathartic and Alterative. Is a well 
known specific for Constipation, Indiges- 
tion, and all disorders of the Stomach, 
Liver, and Kidneys. 

Ninety years’ popular use attests its purity, 
safety, and superiority to all waters of this 
class. Avoid all coarse, irritating waters, 
foreign and domestic. They impair the 
digestive organs and kidneys, thereby induce 
ing irreparable results 

For sale in bottles only by all leading drug- 
gists, grocers, and hotels. Congress and Em- 
pire Spring Co., Saratoga, N. Y. 
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$01 Broadway, New York. 
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Because jt acts on the sven beeee BOWELS 
and KIDNEYS at the same time, 
Because it cleanses the aystem of the poison- 
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£arm and Garden. 


The Agricultural Edi/or wili be glad to recetve any 
practical hintr, suggestions, or information that 
wt/| make this department more valuable to thoee 
of our Subscribers who feel specially interested. 





AMONG MY BEGONIAS. 


BY MISS 8. E. DOWD. 





I wave been looking at my brave array of 
Begonias, and wondering anew at the diversity 
of leaf, flower, and coloriag that one will find 
in even a small collection of these plants. 
The unequal-sided leaf is a characteristic of 
the race, and till the surprising family of the 
tuberous-rooted Begonias was brought over 
from France their peculiar blossom was not 
to be mistaken. 

Look at this giant, the B. maculata. Five 
times has his aspiring head fallen before my 
determined knife; yet hefe he is, six feet high 
and almost ready to touch the glass again. 
One shoot measures three inches at the base, 
and as for his spreading branches, they remind 
me always of the banyan. This Begonia is an 
almost constant bloomer, with large clusters 
of creamy-white flowers ; but, evenif it lacked 
blossoms, the beautifully epotted leaves make 
it very desirable, indeed, for house culture. 

A worthy mate, the B. rubra, stands next. 
Its lower leaves only have the silvery spots of 
B. macwata; but the blood-red clusters of 
flowers make it very showy for months to- 
gether. 

B. sanguinea has a large, smooth, roundish 
leaf, very dark green above and a rich red 
underneath. Smell white flowers, in large 
clusters, make it doubly charming in mid- 
winter. 

But my heart is sore over this lovely B. 
palmata, which spreads its large and beautiful 
red-velned leaves in every direction, but has 
never veouchasfed me the least morsel of a 
blossom. 

Another stately beauty is the B. ricinifolia- 
Large and most richly-colored leaves stand on 
the top of a garnet-spotted stem, clothed with 
a dense dark fringe; and when blooming time 
comes a flower-stem four feet high arises, to 
give a resting-place to myriads of fairy-like 
pink blossoms. 

Another of my favorites is the B. hydrocoty/i 
folia, one specimen of which has run over and 
entirely concealed the pot that holds it with 
its broad, smooth, olive-green leaves. Here, 
again, there are pink flowers, lasting for 
months. 

The B. incarnata is much grown for cut 
flowers and is of most easy culture. One that 
I have measures two feet above the pot, and 
other branches depend over the sides to an 
equal distance, making a grand display of its 
deep pink blossoms, 

B. fernifolia 1 grow for its leafage, which 
strikingly resembles a fine-cut fern. Just now 
white florets hang on the end of each spray, 
like tiny bells. 

B. Richardsonii has beautifully cut leaves 
also and is more floriferous. 

Among old and well-known favorites is the 
B. multiflora, with its flowers of exquisite 
shelly pink ; B. Sandersonii, commonly known 
as the Coral Begonia. Not infrequently it 
blooms constantly fora year. B. fuchsioides ts 
of pretty habit, with vivid red flowers; and 
we cannot afford to miss the old white flower- 
ing one, B. alba. B. zebrina, when grown in 
Khe shade, makes a lovely specimen plant, 
especially for vases or wall-pots. 

Among the Rex Begonias one hardly knows 
which to choose. My favorites are the true 
Rex, the queen of Begonias, the O’Donohue 
and Madame Maletts. Shade, beat, and mois- 
ture are essential to the perfection of their 
growth. Some of mine measure fifteen in- 
ches across a single leaf, and they give many 
flowers—pure white, fajnt pink, or delicate 
salmon. It is a popular fallacy that water 
must vever touch these leaves; but mine get 
an impartial share of the daily shower that 
falls in the greenhouse. No part of the cul- 
ture of these plants is so interesting as their 
propagation from the ripe leaf; but it is a 
mysterious process, requiring a certain state of 
the leaf. A certain amount of moisture must 
always be present in the rvoting-sand. A close, 
warm atmosphere is most favorable to growth; 
yet they sometimes root in an ordinary liv- 
ing-room. Many Begonias are increased in 
a similar way, and among them is B. subpel- 
tata nigricans, which has dark, bronzy foliage 
and pink flowers. Among tuberous-rooted 
Begonias the old Weltoniensis, both the pink 
and white varieties, are charming summer 
bloomers. The French varieties are startling 
{n their size and brilliant color, ranging, as 
they do, from pure whiteto blood red. Fre- 
quently a single flower will measure three 
inches across. If one wishes « trial of pa- 
tience, I recommend the purchase of these 
seeds, which seem as fine as Scotch snaff. 
They germinate readily and soon; but show 
no perceptible root for at least three months, 
and at the end of that time the single leaf 
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will not be larger than an ordinary pin’s head, 
Water cannot be given in the usual way; but 
must be supplied by some process of absorp- 
tion. After a while the root forms, and in six 
mooths a plant may be eighteen inches high 
and bearing its immense flowers. The tubers 
require tobe kept warm and perfectly dry 
during the winter, and do not start till May. 

It is almost needless to say, in these days of 
all-abounding catalogues, that Begonias need 
a light, sandy soil, aud I have found them 
very susceptible to any ammoniated fertilizer. 
Shade, heat, and moisture are also needful for 
absolute perfection of foliage, most especially 
in any of the Rex varieties. In striking cut 
tings from common varieties, I have found it 
much better to cut the shoot partly through 
and let it remain several days before taking it 
off; or else let the cuttings lie ip a cool place 
till the following day, that the ends may be 
well dried, and so be less apt to suffer from a 
superabundance of moisture in the propagat- 
ing-box. 

Farrnrorrt, N. Y. 





THE OTHER SIDE OF ENSILAGE. 


Many of the arguments of those who thus 
far favor ensilage are partial and one-sided. 
They leave out important factors from their 
results. Everything in favor of ensilage is 
stated at its highest, and all in favor of bay at 
its lowest. We have ensilage put up at 40 cents 
per ton (Dr. Bailey, page 25), and timothy hay 
rated at $20 perton. We bave a fearfully ex- 
haustive ercp (corn fodder), which requires 
immense manuring, and even then will in a 
few years ruin the texture of a clay soil, com- 
pared with a recuperative crop like clover, as if 
both were alike exhaustive. We have it ‘‘ not 
at all difficult (page 27) to raise 40 to 75 tovs 
per acre, upon an average, on good corn-land,” 
and ‘two tons of it is worth more than a ton 
of best timothy” (page 99), while the average 
maximum of timothy is put at two tons per 
acre! But our writers fail to notice that, if the 
feeding value of the acre of corn, as ensilage, is 
20 to 3734 as great as that of the acre of timo- 
thy (as proved ?), then the corn has taken from 
20 to 37}¢ times as much out of the acre, of 
valuable elements, to be restored. 

This illustrates the extravagant and one- 
side’ claims made. Nordothe writers improve 
inthis respect as time advances. On page 339) 
May 26th, Dr. Batley sets out to prove the supe- 
riority of ensilage over hay in results produced 
in feeding, or to show bow much you can make 
with ensilage fed to a grade Hereford heifer, 
two years old, less eight days. He rates the 
helfer at $18, or a shade over 24 cents per 
pound live weight, at the start, October 12th, 
and at $57.75, or 5} cents live weight, at the 
close, March 28th. For grain he feeds 501 
pounds cotton seed meal, at $25 per ton, $6.- 
51(?), and 501 pounds wheat bran, at $15 per 
ton, $3.51 (?). (The first should, of course, be 
$6.28, and the second $3.76.) The manure of 
the first he counts worth §6.98, 47 cents more 
than the ineal costs, by bis figures; and the 
manure on the second, $3.65, or 14cents more 
than the bran cost. Total gain on meal and 
bran, by turving them into manure, 61 cents. 
But in the hay experiment, next page, he fig- 
ures that he loses $12.26 on the corn-meal fed, 
and /oses9 centson the bran fed. Why does 
he lose now, when he gained before on bran? 
Why does he substitute corn meal here, on 
which he must lose $12.26, for cotton-seed 
meal, on which he could make, which is worth 
more after feeding than before? 

Now,I rise to remark, first, that a man who 
blunders in the simplest computations should 
not teach book-keeping. Second, that, if the 
manure is worth more than the meal and bran 
that make it, and thrifty grade heifers can be 
bought and then sold at the figures named, 
the average Ohio farmer could make money by 
feeding even hay and bran and cotton-seed 
meal. Third, if the Doctor will furnish thrifty 
Hereford heifers of the age, weight, and condi- 
tion and at the price named (2; cents per 
pound live weight), I will take 50 car-lots next 
October, and he can draw on me at sight. 
Fourth, if an Ohio man were arguing in favor 
of hay, and arguing hard, he wouldn’t put it 
at $20 per ton and ensilage at $2, or lowest pos- 
sible cost of production; but would put the 
hay thus: interest on oneacre land (60) at 
five per cent, $3; cost of cutting and curing 
three tons hay, $3; total cost of three tons timo- 
thy bay, $6; total cost per ton, $2. The land 
{s worth that and will produce that; and 
the hay can be cut for that, if you fig- 
ure as they do on ensilage. Figures can be 
made to lie the worst of anything on earth. 
Grant me my premises, and! will prove any- 
thing. 

1 remark, lastly, that when the Doctor quotes 
from the present writer to prove small gross 
anvual receipts per cow on the Western Re- 
serve be quotes from an article written three 
years ago, when cheese and butter touched bot- 
tom prices, and giving factory receipts, not 
total (as I remember), and showing that ezelw- 
eles dairying under the factory system was 





financial ruin, and urging a mixed agriculture, 
with wheat and clover as important crops— 
the very system now largely pursued. 

The fact is that in Ohio and the West, ex- 
cept in the dairy regions, we already have far 
more coarse feed than we can use. Farm ani- 
mals in the grain regions are wintered mostly 
on straw and cornstalks, with a little bay and 
grain, the hay being fed to work horses Fall 
and Spring; the second crop of clover be- 
ing cut for seed; thousands of actes of 
stalks waste unfed; and thousands of tons of 
straw are burned or rot down, not even being 
used for bedding, or to be “‘ worried down”’ 
into manure by animals in a barnyard. That 
this is wise Ido not say; but while it is true 
the days of ensilage seem distant. Of the 
labor of handling 80 percent. or more of water 
with every 20 per cent. of feed Ido not care 
to think or speak. Present prices of Western 
land, labor, and products do not seem to war- 
rant it. 

Can it be assumed that the milk, beef, and 
muscle made from ensilage are of as good 
quality as those made from good hay? Octo 
ber milk, when the pastures are not so rank 
and succulent as in June, is almost twice as 
rich in butter as June milk ; and the milk from 
nice green-cut clover hay, with a very little 
corn or oi]-meal, isricher yet. Doubtless, the 
flow of milk from ensilage is greater than from 
hay. Doubtless, too, the quality is poorer. 
Milk can be watered through the cows’ 
stomachs, as well asinthecan. 80 in regard 
to beef. ‘“‘Grass beef” cannot at all compare 
in the Chicago yards with Gillette’s corn-fed 
bullocks, so much admired by Dr. Bailey. 
Even in Summer 300 bullocks of aton’s weight 


each are confined by Mr. Gillettein a pasture ' 


of 140 acres—less than one half acre each. 
They eat little of the knee-high grass, but much 
of the corn from the well-filled ‘ corn-tables.” 
Gorn makes ** Liverpool steers.’’ Grass and en- 
silage will not do it. Andin regard to muscle 
the case is still worse for ensilage. You can- 
not even sell new hay or new oats toa livery- 
stable keeper. They do not want to “‘ soften 
down” their horses. What would they say to 
grass or evsilage?—W. I. CHAMBERLAIN, in the 
** Country Gentleman." 








Tus late exhibition of the Horticultural 
Society in this city was notable for its display 
of strawberries and rhododendrons. For the 
last the prize was awarded to the beautiful 
collection of Francis B. Hayes, president of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, who 
Has obtained the chief prizes in Boston this 
year for the best rhododendrons. The display 
of strawberries was good. The lergest berrics 
are the President Lincoln and the Sharpless. 
Of the two the former seems to be the better 
berry for general cultivation, as the berry i® 
harder and more jucy. The Sharpless is a 
monstrous cockscomb-shaped berry, somewhat 
given to being mealy and hollow, and decaying 
often before it is ripe. The President Lincoln is 
nearly or quite as lsrge, also of the cocks- 
comb shape, though squarer and distinct in 
form, and is less mealy and more durable. 
The chief prizes were taken by E. P. Roe, of 
Cornwall-on-the-Hudson. His new berry, the 
Bidwell, is a great acquisition, better and 
larger than the Wilson and as good a market 
berry. It ts an extremely profuse bearer and 
seems to be just what a common family wants. 
For an early berry, the Crescent City, another 
very profuse bearer, seems to excel all others. 
It was not displayed atthe Exhibition, as its 
season was past. It sends out runners in 
great abundance and must be constantly cut 
back to its stools, or it will quite overrun the 
ground. Fora late berry the Glendale seems 
to be unsurpassed. 





STAKING PLANTS. 


Do not allow Jarkspurs, hollyhocks, and 
other support-needing plants to grow up and 
topple over before you stake them; else they 
will not look so handsome as if staked early. 
If perennial asters, larkspurs, herbaceous 
clematises, and the like come up in a thick 
bunch of stems, pluck away all the weakest 
shoots, and so reduce the clumps that every 
shoot will have plenty of room for full develop- 
ment. You will have stronger plants and 
larger flowers for it. In staking, do not huddle 
the shoots tightly together around the stake; 
but tie them firmly but loosely, and, if there 
are several of them, tie in little bunches, rather 
than all in one. For dablias and other heavy 
plants use one strong stake for each. They 
may not be easily inserted deep enough in dry 
weather; but when the ground is wet you can 
put them in as deeply as you please. Stakes 
for gladioluses and wand-like flower-spikes, 
like red pentstemons, should be slender but 
strong, not nearly so long as the spikes, and 
introduced in almost indiscernible fashion. 

It is acommon thing when stakes are wanted 
to take some switches from the shrubbery or 
neighboring underbrush, for immediate use. 
These are not half as serviceable as they would 
be ifthey had been cutlast year. Green stakes 





ie ee ee * — — 
are too yielding, and, unless they be divested 
of their buds, many of them will sprout and 
grow. It adds materially to the becomingness 
of stakes if they be of uniform size and hight. 
We usually stake our pole-beans before the 
beans appear, and it isa good plan too. We 
should be as vigilant with our nasturtiums, 
canary vines, morning glories, cypress vines, 
maurandyas, sweet peas, and the like. There 


are many plants, such as akebia and clematis, 
that have permanent supports; but Jet us not 
neglect them on that account, else they will 
intertwine so rapidly that to unravel them will 
be a hopeless task. If it be our pleasure tbat 
they grow in freedom, all is well; but if we 
desire to extend their vines, to cover extra sur- 
face, they should not crossor Intertwine, but be 
led out straight from the beginning. —wW. F., 
in “‘Country Gentleman.” 





HOW TO MAKE A LAWN. 


THE preparation for laying down lawns is 
too often hastily and imperfectly made. The 
first point isto get the ground shaped to the 
desired grade, taking care in grading that, 
when hills are removed, sufficient subsofl is 
also removed, to be replaced with top-soil, so 
that at least six inches of good soil will over- 
Jay the whole in all places. When the grading 
is finished, drains should be laid wherever nec- 
essary. Then the whole should be thoroughly 
plowed, a subsoil following in the wake of 
the common plow, until it is completely pulver- 
ized. A heavy harrow should then be applied 
until the surface is thoroughly fined down. All 
stones, roots, etc. should be removed, so that a 
smooth surface may be obtained. The lawn is 
now ready to be sown. When the seed is sown, 
alight barrow should again be applied, and 
after that a thorough rolling given, so that the 
surface is made as smooth as possible. In the 


latitude of New York the seed may be sown 
at any time during the months of April and 
May. and will form a good lawn by August, if 
the preparation has been good. If sown in the 
hot months of Jone and July, a sprinkling of 
oats should be sown at the same time, so that 
the shade given by the oats will protect the 
young grass from the sun. For small plots, of 
course, digging, trenching, and raking must 
be done, instead of plowing, subsoiling, or har- 
rowing. 


MANURE FOR STRAWBERRIES. 


J. H. Have, of Connecticut, says that, after 
testing many fertilizers, he obtains the best re- 
turns for the money invested from pure ground 
bone, mixed witb muriate of potash and dry 
ground fish, in the proportion of three parts 
of bone to one each of the potash and fish. 
The amount applied depends upon tlie quan- 
tity of berries wanted per acre. For a fair 
crop 1,200 or 1,500 pounds will answer; for a 
good one, 2, 500 pounds; and fora huge crop, 
Mr. Hale says: “ Use all you think you can 
afford, then shut your eyes and put on as much 
more, ‘and it will pay every time.’”’ It should 
be borne in mind, however, thst this excellent 
result would be likely to vary with unlike soils 
and in different localities. 











BAKER'S PAIN PANACEA cures pain in Man and 
Beast. For use externally and internally. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


SLOAT & SPE 
PRODUCE COMMISSION PMERCHANTS, 
289 1 Washington Street, New Y 
respectfull Yo 80) — J ~ o consiguisent of all Cet, ot 
Country ce, Game, ‘oultry, Butter, , 
Cheese, Fruits, “Apples, Potatoes, Onions, etc., guaran. 
teeing prompt’ returns to all shippers. 


UMP AND SPRINKLER For $1.50 

that will do the work of a Pum costs $8. 
Something every one wants. Good i. wanted 
all over the country. Send for Circular. 


» WILLETT. 
238 William Street, New York City. 














SO Eres BT OEEE BIDWELL 
co" STRAWBERRY “san. 


Potted plants now ready, and if set early will give 
full crop next summer. combine these plants with 
the most liberal offer I have ever made. riptive 
Catalogue free 


Corawatten dicen, um Be E. P. ROE. 


RURAL SANITATION. 


“It cannot fail to stimulate sanitary reforms.” 
Sanitary Engineer. 
Short Practical Information on Sanitary Bopico 
eq. Care of Cellare; Furnaces; Hitchen Sink 
Wastes; She Privy; The Cause of Malaria 
and its Cure; How to Cure Wet Cellars 
Filtering Cisterns, frow to construct them 
MWentilation of the House, School and Churcf 
Building. 32 Illustrations. Price, $2.00. 
HARVEY EDW'D FISK, 
Mercer Co., Greensburg, New Jersey. 
AMERICAN BARB FENCE WIRE. 


PAINTED OR GALVANIZED. 
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‘UNION PACIFIC RAILWAY LANDS 























: Or THE o 
STRAWBERRIES 
FOR 1881 


INCLUDING THE FAMOUS 


JERSEY QUEEN, 


are shown in our Colored Plate, 
the eight best sorts ; which toge’ 
ethod of Culture, (by w 
be obtained in TEN 
lanting,) we 
will mail free to all who y by letter. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., 
~ 35 Cortlandt Street, New York. 








ard a general jine of Agricu 


IN NEBRASKA. 


Fertile Soil, Favorable Seasons. 
Special Inducements to Lanud-Seekers. 


MAN 


Send for Circulars. 





Garden Rakes, Mowers, Wheel Horse-Rakes, 


IRON BRIDGES 


ARCH AND TRAPEZOIDAL TRUSS). 


BRANCH OFFICES AND AGENCIES: 57 Reade Street, New York; 23 South Calvert 
Street, Baltimere, Md.; 147 Seneca Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


REMINGTON AGRICULTURAL COMPANY, 


Gast-Sie ts 
Forks, Hoe, 


itural Implements. Also 


UFACTORY, ILION, N. ¥. 





Those going West will find it to their advantage to 
send for information, which will be mailed free. 
Apply to 


Jthaston Harvester Ct,, 


BROCKPORT, N. Y. 


LEAVITT BURNHAM, 
Land Commissioner U. P. Railway Co., 
Omaha, Neb. 
t@” Refer to this advertisement. 423 


RAS stn Trans t mE cnt, 


BAUGH’S 
TWENTY-FIVE DOLLAR PHOSPHATE. 


AN AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOS?PHATE 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
FOR 825 PER TON OF 2,000 POUND=. 
Ask your dealer for it, and, if he does not have it, 


MOWERS, REAPERS, 
“TAKE NO OTHER,” but address AND 








free, 
POWELL & DOUGLAS, Waukegan, Ill. 


THE CHAMPION 


WIND-MILL POWER. 
on Best in the World. 
Ly t is perfectly self-regulating 

an resents 0 

yo 1. Promouneed 

by millwricht: © irechanties to 

be super'o! wl “other mills 
made. Do AY th stil you have 
investigate: in Champion. All 

information regarding the Mill 


$1 





DR. KENNEDY’S 
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DONALD KENNEDY, 
ROXBULKY, MASS. 
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C@., Sole Agents for America, ? Dey St., 


Catarr Q 


Rev. T.P. nes Fry, Ohio hasthe only 
known means of Permanent Cure for this 
loathsome di A full Stat t of his 
method sent free. Cure yourself at Home. 
No charge for consultation by mail. Address 


REV T P CHILDS, LROY,OHIO 

























CANCER 


gees by De. Kins xy, who 


Rom ‘ ou v cases ey nthe 
last ‘S yer Ministers, and the 
Poor cures: tre ross * eyes straightened ; 
Tumors ren i‘stula and all “diseases 
successfully ‘trentec. Send for Dr, 45 


ley's Asthma Bpecife ‘and other remedies. Wrive 


wey P EINGSLEY. &. D. Ro Rome, N. '. 








BAUGH & SONS, Sole Manufacturers, COM B | N E D M AC H | N ES. 


20 South Delaware Av., Philadelphia. Brancu OFFiczs: 

73 W. Washington Street, Chicage; 
258 Summit Street, Toledo; 

1 and 2 Chiswell Street, Londen, Eng. 


I. X. L. SPRING TUG LINK | —— 








affords the greatest 


rotection to HORSES, 
ness, Wagons, Plows, Mowers, and Reapers. Reliable 


Family Dairies. Four Sizes for 
continue to be the Standard 


ee "es made for 
save your money, by procuring ‘the celebrated I, X. Churat of the Country. Send for Churn or a De- 


and guaranteed as represen Protect your Horse, 


Circuler to the Sole Manufacturers, 


PORTER BLANCHARD’S SONS, 
Cencord, N. H. 


L. Spring Tug Link. Ask your 

them, or s« Sad om Cirewlar 
ISHER & CO. 

Sole Owners and J ~ 4 ttsburgh, Pa. 


ware man for 





STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


war 
a and Dealers are invited to send for 





Pure Bone Superphosphate <f Lime. 
Ground Bone, Rone Meal, Bone Flour, 
LISTER BROTHERS, 


New York Office 159 Frout Street. 
Factory, Newark, N. 


BELLS. 
THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Established in 1826. Bells for all purpeses. War- 
ranted satisfactory and durable 
MENEELY & CO., “West Troy, N. Y. 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Chure 

Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULL 

WARKANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0, 


Clinton H. Meneely Bell Co., 


Suceessors to M ly & Kimberly, BeLt Foux oonpene 
Troy, N. ¥., mau ae a superior quality of 
Special a attention given to Chureh 

(7? Catalogues sent free to parties needing belle. 




















‘THE INDEPENDENT. 


“ The foremost religious newspaper of the United States.”—JosEra Cook. 
THE INDEPENDENT appeals to earnest, cultivated people. It discusses fearlessly all current 





questions of religion, philosophy, and politics. It welcomes fresh truth from any and every | 52 Numbers, in advance (postage free)........ $3.00 
quarter. It has more special departments than any other newspaper. It publishes more | 26 (6 mos.). in advance (postage free) 1.50 
religious discussions than the religious reviews, more poetry and stories than the popular month- | 13 3 (3mos.) * “ 5 
lies, and gives more general information than any annual cyclopedia. It has alarger corps of | 4 “ — (imonth), 4 35 
famous writers than any other journal of any sort in the country. It makes strong friends of | 2 “ {2weeks), =“ ° 20 
those who read it. Try IT FOR THIS YEAR. 1 Number (iweek) “ “ 10 

THE INDEPENDENT seeks the patronage of the public on three grounds, as follows: 52 Numb-rs, after 3 months, ” 3.50 

Ist. It is the largest religious newspaper published in the world. = after 6 months, 400 


2d. It employs as contributors more able writers, at home and abroad, than 
ane other we ekly newspaper. 
3d. It gives its readers a wider range of topics and more and fuller depart- 
ments than they can find elsewhere. 
THE INDEPENDENT consists of 42 pages, veatly cut and pasted. It is printed from clear type 
(we stereotype the pages weekly, and, hence, every issue is really printed with new type) and 
on good paper and mechanically it is unexcelled. 


The list of cur contributors embraces names which are known the world over. We may 
mention some of them. 



































OHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. R. H. STODDARD, MARY CLEMMER, 
Secretary CARL SCHU F. B. SANBORN, Rev. 8S. W. DUFFIELD 
Pres. T. D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D., R. W. DALE, D.D., SARAH O. JEWETT. 
Pres. NOAH PORTER: DD., LL.D. THOMAS Mrs. LAURA SANDFORD, 
Pres. 8. C. B. RICETT, D.D:, LL.D Prof. C. A. YOUNG C. H. DA 
LEONARD BACON, D'D., LLD. J CE E. SCUDDER, 
Prof. G E P. FISHER. D.D LOU JOAQUIN MILLER. 
LIZABETH STUART PHELPS. ‘ LTON," C. M. MEAD, 
R. S. STC D.D., LL. Rev. DAVID SWING C. P. CRANCH 
Bishop A. C. COXE, D.D., LL.D., M. BAKER, J. BOYLE O LY, 
A. P. PEABODY. D.D D., PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., Mrs. S. M. B. 
LOUISE CHANDLER M iN, C.8. ROBINSON, 'D.D., Prof. W. G. SUMNER, 
Rev. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, T. W. HIGG N, B. 8T 
. MARCH, Ll, D Ke JAMES GRANT WILSON, 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D_D., JEAN INGELOW Rev. THOS. R, 
Pri) Y DWIGHT. D. J. ¥. HURST, D.D. Prof. WwiS. NSON, 
J TRUMBULL. LLD., JAMES J. JAR GEO. DUFFIELD, D.D., 
Prof LH ATWATER DD iLb- BP SHILLABER. prof. # D, MORRIS 
0 7 LL.D. ‘ A 4 ORRIS, D.D. 
Prof. JOHN T. DUFFIELD. D. D., Ri SF RRY | SOR, Rev DAVID - 
‘DD. AY PALME) D A 
REBECCA HARDING DAVIS. Rox neat bo ‘ J.M. BUCK i... 
Pres. GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., } ap PIATT, Prof. ASA GRAY, LL.D., 
Prof. SIMON NEWCOMB, LL_D., J. T. TROWBRIDGE, Prof. JOHN A. PAl 
A. 8. PACKARD, Jr., MD. CELIA THAXTER, DANIEL CURRY, D.D., 
EDWARD ETT HALE JANE G. SWISS B. G. NORTHROP. 
Rev. GEORGE F. PED BRET KARTE, SIDNEY LANIER. 
Prof. JOHN TROWBRIDGE, A. BRONSON ALCOTT. H. W. BELLOWS, D.D., 
WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, Pres. JOHN BASCOM. Prof. NORMAN FO. 
Hon. J. L. M. CURRY, D.D. G. N, SIMS, D.D. G. R. CROOKS D.D.. 
Ar . PRESTO! PAULI. B. HAYNE, Pres. JAMES F. TUTTLE, 
GEORGE LANSING TAYLOR, D.D. HIRAM RICH. Prof. C. Lh, NK 
ident W Ww PATTON Pa 8D. RON LL.D. ro. pA yl D.D., 7 B 
‘dent . Ds ~ 
HENRY JAMES, Jr.. 


here is no question of prominence in religion, polities, science, education, finance, or any 
other department of human knowledge which THE INDEPENDENT does not ‘discuss. It has 
regular departments devoted to Biblical a Missions, Religious Intelligence, Book 
Reviews and Literary News, the Sunday-school, , San qu Fine 
Arts. the movements of ministers. Personalities, = of the Week, ” Financial and Commercial 
matters, Weekly Market nS Dry Goods Quotations, Cattle Market. Prices Current, Flowers, 
Farming, and Insurance. In its Religious department it gives news and statistics of all denomt. 
nations of Christians, everywhere. In fullness, accuracy, and comprehensiveness this 4 
ment is unequaled. Several pages of stories and poems adapted to Old and Young are given 
every week. with a column of Puzzles. 
From time to time sermons by eminent ministers are published. The current topics of the day 
are discussed in our editorial columns freely and vigorously. We are not afraid to state our 


opinions. 
OUR NEW TERMS FOR 1881. 
qubseripticn wits < three xzEw 


a wagee, fn ese One remistnnae.n $33 
One ee a ged: Beoapeega a 





fs advances Sateen me — —- ave tn edvanee. ous tammenee nr ee) 
One subscri with two One subscription five years in advance......... 18 $3 

three in advance, in one remittance... even dsese Any pumber over five at the same rate, invari- 
One subscription three years in advante........ ably h aes 

ha ap 
These reduce rices (200: is ps ee ap oy ubs of five or more) are lower thar 

any of the — religicus weeklies, though the = peper + very mach larger and better, a8 com 
parison will show. Subseribe mow, with your friends, and get the low rate. We offer no 





premiams. Address 
P.-0, Box 3787) THE INDEPENDENT, 251 Broadway, New York City 


.Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possibile. When neither of 


The Independent. — | 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





C2” Make ali remittances payable to the order of 
THE INDEPENDENT. 


&@” Remittances must be mate in Money Orders, 


can. be procured, send the money in a Keois- 
TERED > Lerten. ‘rhe present rexiotration system is 
virimaliy sn absolute prouction against losses by 
and all Postmasters ure Obiiged to registe 
whenever requested to do so. 
forwarded until an explicit order is 
Feceived by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
pn BF Payment of all ar:earages is made, as re- 
"No wes eaner ¢ ou the subscription books with- 
out the money in in advance. 
SUBSCRIB are  particulasty soanested to note 
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we on Se Agus in Londen to receive subscriptio 
and advertisements. 
- Address THE INDEPENDENT, 


0. Box over. 251 Breadwav, N. Y. City. 


NEWSPA PER DECISIONS. 


1, Any person who fim Tay b regularly from the 
post-office— whether 1s name Or another's 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

2. If a person orders rm > pepe discontinued, he 
must pay all errearages publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made. and collect the 
waote é emount. whether the paper is taken from the 


not. 

3. The courts lave decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office. or 
removing and lesving th.m uncalled for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 2@@ |ines w the column.) 
Ord: porwetrnens Last Paged Business Notice 


4 times {one month). . Ue. 1g mes (cme mon 
13 hree months)ée.|18* (three monthaiwe. 
2% (six ¥ ie. ? 
52.“ (twelve “  ).ite,'52 (twelve oe ioe: 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 
D GOI, osicanccnznreneseess covcussecsescouseneesnd $i. 
4 times (one month).. we. 
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~ “ (six 
(twelve “ ) 
Pustismen's Notions... aur DOLLAR PER hose 
FINANCIAL Norices.. "Two DOLLARS PER AGATE 


Line. 
“lana NOTICBS........... CEN1S A LINE. 
RRIAGES AND DEATHS. not exceeding four 


$'. er thet, Twenty-five Cents a Line. 
,s Stor aevernas must be made in advance. 
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TH E INDEPENDENT, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1881. 





Persons desiring to order other periodicals 
will find it greatly to their advantage to send their 
subscriptions through this office. Any of the 
following publications will be supplied, in con- 
nection with THE INDEPENDENT, on receipt of 
the sum named in addition to the regular sub- 
scription price of THe InDEPENDENT—Vviz., 
$38.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the offices 
of the respective publishers, without premiums, 
postage paid. 


Reg. Price. 
IE ings 0'0:0:55:0 0560002 n00 $125 $150 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly). .. 2 7 a) 
Atlantic Monthly................ 8 50 4 Ww 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 2 60 3 00 


Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. 3 50 4 00 
Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Journal.... 3 50 400 
Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine... 260 8 00 
Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly... 260 $00 


Godey’s Lady’s Book... .......... 17% 200 
Harper’s Magazine............... 350 400 

“ i ee eee 8 50 400 

“6 Bazar..... . 850 4 00 

se Young People ( Weekly). 1 85 1 50 
Hlemnd SOUR Aheccc00s0. ctceceeess 175 200 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 260 300 
Lippincott’s Sunday Magazine ... 2 40 2 7% 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 7 50 8 00 
National Sunday-school Teacher., 1 10 1 2 
Popular Science Monthly. ...,.. °. 430 5 00 
St. Nicholas Magazine........... 2% 8 00 
Scribner’s Monthly......... oos- ead 400 
Weekly Tribune................:. 150 200 
Semi-weekly Tribune............ 2 50 8 00 
po, eee Pe eer 1 30 1530 


The Illustrated Christian Weekly. 2 % 250 
Turf, Field, and Farm(newesubs.'. 4 50 5 00 


Forest and Stream.............+- 8 50 400 
Eclectic Magazine..............+- 450 509 
Waverley Magazine............ - 400 500 
Whitney’s Musical Guest......... % 10 


“Wide Awake,” an Illustrated 

Magazine for Young People.. 175 200 
Christian at Work....... ........270 86 
Arthur’s Illustrated Home Mag- 





P.-@, Bex 3787, 251 Broadway, N. ¥- City, 
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ESTABLISHED 1780. 





“Set Pomelete is Brack: 88%: 
Parlor, _Lodue, and ,Chureh rniture. 
¢ charge for AH wif os PLINA CO.” atalogue. 


o7 7 Sudbury St-. Boston, | 





The Only Suitable Ware 


POR RINCHEN AND HOUSEHOLD USE. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. ” 


1789. BACON PIANOS, 81 


Francis Bacon's Piano Factory. 
SUCCESSOR TO 
BACON & RAVEN, BACON & KARR, 
1473 and 1475 Rpesewst » near 42nd St., 


ew or 





Reliable agencies desired in localities where none 
now exist. Catalogues by mail on application. 
“SUSPENSION BRIDGE HAMMOCK. 
(Hank's Patent.) 





‘*The only Hammock in the World that 
will not sag in the middle nor curl around 
the bod ek 
RINK & AL. A RSE E, Hittors Manafacturers, 

INCIPAL DEP« 
Newark Trunk ont Ba 0.,2C ortlandt St., N. Y¥., and 
Travelers’ Bazaar, 00 Wall Stre- et, between’ Front and 
Water Streets, N. 
Steamer C hairs, $2.50. AGENTS WANTED 


“NIAGARA” 


Improved Flushing Rim Water 
Closet and Supply Tank. 

The Cheapest and Best of the kind in the 
Market. Kuterprise Pottery Co.’s Plumb- 
ers’ Railroad and Steamboat Earthenware, 
Square French Clesct Bowls. Ventilated 
Odorless Urinals. Fields’ Flush Tank. 
Stone Laundry Tubs. Garbage Burners. 
Garbage Barrels. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


MYERS SANITARY DEPOT, 
94 Beekman St. op Ue Ve 


Best in the Market. 


Seld Everywhere, 
MANUFACTURED BY 


W.D.Turner & Co., 


Geneva, Kane Co., (11. 


Graham & oo 
Manafacturers’ ts, 
113 Chambers St. N. Y. 


/gOHEAP GUNS for THE PEOPLE. LE. Y 
> GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, = 


Pittebarsts, ‘7 
Ve 
























A PrrrTe%: A € \TALOQUES FREE 
Kies, Shot Guas, Revolvers, Ammunition, Selnes, ; 
<5. ishing Tackie, Raney Ac. sent ©. 0. D. for examiustiva 9 


Address GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, 


Pitteburgh, Pa. 


PAVEMEN' TS. 
THE NEW YORK MASTIC WORKS, 


SUCCESSORS TO 





The North American Neuchatel Rock Pav- 
ing Oo., of London and New York, 


Sele Agents for Seyssel Rock Asphalte, from 


ALWAYS FRESH! 
ALWAYS READY! 


One of the advantages"that TargantT’s SELTZER 
Avenifnt (being a dry, White powder) has over 
many natural mineral waters ia the fact that it 
never becomes vapid or stale. It is, therefore, 
the most admirable preparation, not only for trav- 
elers on land and sea, but for all who need a 
bright, fresh, sparkling alterative and corrective ; 
and it is always — 


“TRAVERS'S”” 


SK L AVA R 








Patented JuLy 29TH, 1579. 


New Style; Perfection in Shape, Beauty, and 
Strength ; Brass Mounted ; Cardinal Binding. 


Weight, 40 oz. Pestage, 50 Cents. 


Suitable for Piazza, Camp, 
Grove, etc. 


J. P. TRAVERS & SOW, 
46 Beekman Strect, N. ¥. 
Twine House Established 1845. 











Landaus, Landaulets 
Berlin Coaches, Victorias, 
Broughams, Cabriolets, | 
Coupes, etc., etc, 


tw” Fitted wi, Millan's _Bpegeres Spring 


ALL WORK STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS, 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


__H. KILLAM & CO., New Haven, Conn. 


ESTERBROOQK’S ° Fens. 

















New York. 
THE ESTERRRONK RTREL PEN CO, | 


Camden, N. J. 








et 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Thay Captive the ‘Weel! 


The only Reed Organs having The 
Patent Tubes, rendering the Tone 












equal to Pipe Organs. 
Received diploma and medal (high- 
est premium awarded) at the Centen- 


nial Exposition, 18/6, and 
GRAND PRIZE MEDAL 


at Pari; Exposition, 1878, and 
everywhere exhibited. 

By the application of Patent Tubes 
we are enabled to produce a tone 80 
like that of 1 Pipe Organ as to de- 
ceive even experienced ears. 

We claim not simply that our Organs 
are ~~ to, but that they are superior 

to all others, and we cordially invite 
tion. 
rices: $45, $55, to #1,000. Cat- 
alogues mailed free. Montbly pay- 
ments, if desired. 


W. F. TWAY, 


General Eastern Agent, 


44 E. 14th St. (Union Square), N ca 


ont 


FREELY BuT CAREFULLY. 
IT IS SOUND ECONOMY, HOWEVER, TO USE 


= iT PURE TINTED GLOSS PAINTS. 


?P A I MIXED READY FOR USE. 
WM. E. LUCAS, 89 Maiden Lane, New York; 





eee eee eens ween weeee 














(July i4, 1881. 


SUPERIOR GARVERS 


AND FORKS. 


CELEBRATED ANVIL BRAND. 


MERIDEN BRITANKIA COMPANY, 


46 EAST 14th STREET, 
MAKERS OF PLATED WARE, 


Snoons, Forks, Table Cutlery, etc. 


SYPHER. & CO., Nos. 739 and 741 
Broadway, New York, are continually 
receiving invoices of interesting goods 
from their-expert agent, who travels among the Old 
‘Towns of England and Continental Europe, collecting 

Their establishment is a great repository of curie@s 

a and antique objects of Art, Furniture, and 
Articles of Vertu,to which visitors are always welcome. 
Paintings, Textile Fabrics, Bronzes, 
Marbles, examples of Metal Work, and 


other artistic articles, 








some of them 


possessing high historical interest. 
SYPHER & CO., 
739 and 741 Broadway, New York. 


LeBOSQUET 








Combining the Latest Improvements. 
VAT RESIDENC A 
sPEAn y PRY tor ptive Pamphlet. 
LEBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union St., Boston. 


ECKE 
& SON 


(ESTABLISHED 1856), 
MANUT.CTURERS OF 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


whe mehr Pas Sl Ezeton 


dorsed b li reminent Artists, Mu- 
- sician: er > d rfl fo for Toue, Touch, 

an 2a Su Werkmaush hip. 
Factory and ene ay "1850 Third Ave., cor. 87th St. 
CAUTION.—No ey with <—_ a. other house of a 


W.& B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 

Branch Warehouses: 
and 87 John St., New York; 
and 197 Lake 8t., Chicago. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUM = 
Hydraulic Ram 

came 2 


Hydrants, Street Washers, 
ete 








Works Founnep mm 1882. 

Highest medal awarded 
them by the Universal Ex- 
bro ge at Paris. France, in 

387; Viemna, Austria, in 
is73 aud Centennial Exhi- 
bition, 1876. 


“LORILLARD,” 


FORMERLY 


“THE WHITSON” 
REFRIGERATOR, 


HAS REMOVED TO 
1168 BROADWAY, 
bet. 27th and 28th Streets. 


EXO RCrE§s 
USHIONS. 


AMERICAN wel ET LINING 0. aa 


[From Report a - on ‘aaaben Hog 














— aa Se 
purity, cleanliness, and flavor 


ROOT BEE It acts mildly on the stomach, 


® liver, and kidneys. For home 








JOHN LUCAS & CO., 141 North 4th St., Philadelphia. 








T LAST—A LOVELY COMPLEXION. 
FACEK POWDER have no tear of 
Detected. 


ADIES using RICKSECK ER’S 
close scratiny. Itcan not be 
Harmless as Water. C ils Bi i Wears the best, and 
Its immense sale wherever known, both here 
and in Europe, attests ite wonderful superiority over all, Not made for 
the Theatrical Stage. White, Pink,or Blonde. 25c. Wood box. At Drug= 
gists, or on receipt ten 3c. stamps. (2 Insist on the Genulnc, 
THEO, RICKSECK ER, Maker Elegant Toilet Requisites 146 William St., New York, 





has most natural effect. 

















use: packages to make 5 gallons, by mail, 25 cts. and 
2 3-cent stamps for postage; 4 packages, $1, prepaid. 
Composed of Sarsaparilla, Life of Man, Juniper, Win- 
ter Green, Dandelion, etc. Prepared at N. E. Botanic 
Depot, 245 Washington Street, Boston. 


GEO. W. SWETT, M.D., Proprietor. 


HOPE FOR THE INEBRIATE. 





the Chloride of of Gold 
All ds of temperance re reform are invited to call 
or send for pamphlets, giving full particulars. 








Best inthe MERRELL BROS., 
the Mines, near Geneva, Switeerland, SPRING 1193 Broadway (Room 25), New York City. 
promptly furnish plans and estimates f. LWW COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 
scription of Asphalte work, spectmens of which ‘may PO] N WATER. World for A permanent, practicai road ve- 
in City Hall Park, ‘ompkins Square, and ‘suis 90 eas se could 
ae in various parts of this and other elties ; in enn three miles as as he could 
most of the principal breweries and in numerous yi best of table-waters. Cures Bricut’s Hand or walk one. The exercise promotes 
stebies, court-yards, cellar-floors, ete., here and else- Diskase, Dyep yape Consspetien. Gravel, Malarial health and strength. Send 3cent 
ever,e BO an al orv table matte: Catalogue, with 
"Rotor to the publisher of this paper. ont will heep .") imate for years, Syren ee Machine By Friscuets and Pa information. 
, chea on . 
t E. H. WOOTTON, eeaaktey of the eathorteea any THE POPE M?’G CO., 
OFFICE 35 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. bHUTCHINSON, 144 Nassau St., New York. , Sewing. 93 Summer Street, Boston, Masa, 
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